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CFIAPTER ONE 


Prologue 

A n old, I'amshackle office building on the Via della Merccde, 54, 
was some years ago remodelled and ornamented with stucco 
walls, plaster-of-Paris pillars, and an imitation dome, studded with 
tiny circular windows that looked like misplaced portholes. Chro- 
mium fittings added a modern, Fascist touch. Under the dome a 
bar was set up where e.\cellent drinks were served cheaper than those 
to be had at any botliglieria in Italy. An efficient, fast long-distance 
telephone service with soundproof booths was inaugurated on the 
mezzanine floor above the bar. Newspapers from all over Italy and 
many parts of Europe were carefully kept on file. There were a 
ping-pong table, a piano, a reception room, a bridge room, and a 
vine-covered garden. There were also two large and several small 
writing-rooms, outfitted with desks and lamps, where those without 
private offices on the floors above could work. 

There were dances on frequent occasions — even after Italy went 
to war and such social pleasures were banned elsewhere. Real 
coffee was served here, even though the Fascist clubs could not 
obtain more than a surrogalo, made from roasted barley and pea- 
nuts. Eggs fried in butter could be bought at the bar every morning 
for breakfast, although the Italian ration for ordinary people was 
one egg a week and one quarter of a pound of butter, a month. 
There were free tickets to the opera from time to time. Seventy 
per cent reduction on the price of all Italian railway tickets was to 
be had for the asking. 

Here were issued the latest news bulletins, communiques, and 
official announcements. There was a reference library (Fascist). 
And the price of membership to this philanthropic institution was 
only one hundred lire — about five dollars — a year. 

If you were a foreign correspondent stationed in Rome, you had 
to belong whether or not you wanted to. This was Mussolini’s idea 
of the best way to deal with foreign correspondents. In it was a 
Black Shirt version of the Machiavellian touch. Mussolini, once 
a newspaper man himself, always believed that newspaper men could 
be bought, or at least cajoled, into serving the purposes of Fascism. 

Thus II Duce established, as a Fascist-subsidized institution, this 
Foreign Press Club known as the Associazione della Stampa Estera. 
Besides pampering the correspondents with the object of keeping 
them in a good humour, the club served another purpose: it greatly 
simplified the work of the OVRA — the Fascist Secret Police — whose 

I B 
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duty It was to check on the acUviucs of the correspondents Many 
news faahties were offered the correspondent as an inducement to 
liixn to work m the building, and every possible obsirucuon was 
placed in his way ifhe insisted on doing his work eUc\vherc Phone 
calls to foreign cities went through faster from the Siarapa Estcra 
than from the homes of the correspondents or from any other out- 
side point The reason tvas simple the OVRA, with the aid of 
expert linguists, iiad carefully tapped all the phones in the Foreign 
Press Club building and was prepared to listcn-in at a moment’s 
notice 

The OVRA had established a set-up which worked cfncicnUy 
only from this one point A call, say to Zurich, from some odicr 
part of Rome would catch the telephone operator unprepared She 
would be jifraid to let the call go t^ugh unul she could arrange for 
a censor who knew the language And if she were in doubt as to 
the language to be used m the forthcoming conversation, she would 
check back with seemingly stupid questions unui she had ascertained 
whether u would be in English, French, or some oihcr tongue If 
she made a mistake, the censor merely cut the Imc 

The Foreign Press Club also offered the Fascist Press Mimsir>— - 
whose pompous official title was the Ministry of Popular Culture 
— an opportunity to plant propaganda news, over the bar, on the 
foreign correspondents One must admit Uiat it was cleverly done 
and ffiat it was often difficult to dtsungiush between a Fascist hand- 
out and genuine information 

On the otlicr hand, once one learned how to unluc n, the Press 
Club became a valuable market-place for news ups <\incncan 
correspondents used it as a sort of stock exchange where one had to 
be wary of wildcat shares, but where there were many good ‘ buys’* 
for those who knew how to judge values \Nc both used it to its 
utmost — not, liowcvcr, widioui making a few blunders at first— and 
became so well acquainted with the diflcrcm foreign correspondents, 
the Swiss, SwedisJi, Spanish, Germans, Greeks, and kogoiiavs, and 
ihcir individual and national prejudices, ihat we could icU fairly 
accurately the value of a given piece of information Aciually, 
anu-tascist news occupied most of the correspondents’ as 

many of them tried to draw each other out m an clFort to get uuidc 
information for ihcir own embassy or legation Most of the I urt>- 

. ,1941, that 

, t to oHicwl 

confinnauon, that Mussolini would line up with Japan aiol declare 
" *' « ’ '“’’jwuigdajr 

, • Uir bar had all l>e<rn ducu>v 

. ^ he Axis' cornu ^ lu if c oul of 



PROLOGUE 3 

Japan under the Tripartite Pact and most of the correspondents, 
including ourselves, fully believed the Axis would soon be at war 
with America. For one thing, it was rather reliably reported that 
Mussolini would speak from the balcony of the Palazzo Venezia to 
the Roman Fascists the next day, and this was such a rare occurrence 
that it usually presaged an announcement of great importance. 

While the talk wiis going on, the Japanese correspondents sat at a 
table a few feet away, drinking americanos and pretending not to 
listen. The frank discussion of whether or not Japan needed help 
and whether it would be to the advantage of the Axis to live up to 
the provisions of the Tripartite Pact did not please them. If they 
listened openly, they might hear Japan insulted and be forced to 
take some action. One of them, Maida of the Asahi Sliiinbun, had 
already once been expelled from Italy for striking an employee of 
the Stampa Estera. It was better to seem not to hear. 

As the pros and cons flew back and forth, the Nazi Gauleiter of all 
the German correspondents in Italy, Baron Wolfgang von Langen, 
came up to the bar and ordered a beer. When he heard the con- 
versadon, he turned to us with that half-joking, half-hostile manner 
he always used with Americans (after each new Roosevelt pro- 
nouncement against Hitler, he always stopped speaking to Ameri- 
cans for exaedy three days), and said, “If we do not declare war I 
think the Americans will be greatly disappointed. They seem to 
want it. They have already arrested all our German correspond- 
ents in America.” 

We knew they had also arrested the Italian correspondents a few 
hours later, but did not say so. No use letting these people, few of 
them real friends, know that we ourselves were perhaps in imminent 
danger of arrest. Instead we replied: 

“The Germans have also arrested all the American correspondents 
in Berlin.” 

“Only as a reprisal,” won Langen declared belligerently. “Herr 
Doktor Schmidt expressly stated at the press conference that there 
was no personal ill-will toward any of them.” 

How often we were to hear that same phrase during the next few 
months. The Italians who eventually arrested and interned us 
certainly overworked Herr Doktor Schmidt’s statement for all it 
was worth. 

At this point, a pro-Italian Swiss journalist spoke up and said: “If 
the Americans have arrested the German but not the Italian journal- 
ists, perhaps they hope to keep Italy out of the war. Another, 
attempt to divide the Axis, perhaps. Riit I do not think Mussolini 
will stay out if Hitler goes in.” 

Just then an usher came up and said, “Signor Direttore Packard 
is wanted on the telephone.” The direttore merely meant manager 
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of the Rome Bureau of the United Press Italians arc very puncuh. 
ous about using all one’s titles, if any 
Reynolds went to the phone and emitted such grunts and groans 
as usually characterize a correspondent’s telephone conxcrsation 
^vhcn he kno%vs that several of his colleagues arc listening and hoping 
to find out something When he came back tlierc was a certain 
suppressed excitement m his step He didn’t keep his news to 
hunscif, however, but announced to everyone present 
“One of my staff has jmt informed me that the Ministry of Popular 
Culture has phoned to say that American correspondents cannot 
send any more cables or make any long-distance calls \Vc arc 
mcommumcado The Ministry says that the same rcstncuons have 
been placed on all the other Amencan correspondents m Rome ’* 
“That means they ha\e deaded on war,” a Hungarian corre- 
spondent said sombrely The only Finnish correspondent m Rome, 
Miss lam Karttumn, sobbed 

“That means you arc going to side with the enemies of my country 
And once you were our best friends How icrnblc ” 

Wc sooUicd her as best we could 

She was suty-eight, but young-looking, strong, hard-working, and 
courageous m the traditional Finnish manner, and witli an added 
sense of humour her countrymen usually lacked Her home Ind 
been in the Isthmus of Karelia, occupied by the Russians in i().{0 
As soon as wc could get atvay, wc hastened to the ofllce ind 
telephoned the American Embassy When we mfonned Clnrgd 
d’Affaircs George Wadsworih, who was still hard at work at lus desk 
at 8 15 V M , that our onice had been closed down, he replied 
“That fils m >vitli all the other indications wc’\c had LooLs as 
though the lid IS going to blow off tomorrow ” He added ih it 
the report that the Ducc was speaking next day appeared to be 
CQuhnncd on all sides 

In the office wc tore up Uic three news dispatciics we had been 
ivoiting for die censor to pass and ihreiv Uicm into the air bke con- 
fetti \Nc felt suddenly imbued with a holiday spint It w 1$ ihc 
end of our work in Italy For the first umc in three years wc a'»ere 
free from the tyranny of Oic telephone All dunng iliat time wc lud 
ncicr gone anywhere or done anything without leaving word at the 
office as to where wc were and bow wc could lx reached by tele- 
phone It was the indispensable precaution against being tieiicn 
on a big news story ^Nc determined to leave the other early ami 
make themoitof these few remaining hours between peace and war 
But before wc could leave v»c had to destroy all our tiles and docu- 
ments dealing with the non-offioal news vsc obuired Irom lecrct 
source* Wc c-ucfully burned all il esc papers m a tin waite baiket 
Ijchind the locked doors of Reynolds* private oti.ee We had kept 
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them in one single bundle so that in case of just such an emergency 
we could dispose of them quickly. 

As we ^vere throwing the ashes out the window, there was a knock 
on the door. Eleanor opened it, and two of our staffers, Eddie 
Laura and Gino Zaccardi — Italo-Araericans — filed in, looking both 
embarrassed and defiant. They said they had something important 
to tell us. What they had to say was that, faced with a declaration 
of war, they had chosen to become Italian citizens and had turned 
in their American passports to the police, at the same time signing a 
statement that they considered- themselves Italians henceforth. 

We thought they had made a poor choice and said so, but we 
knew they were both in a position which made it hard for them to 
leave Italy. Eddie was the sole support of a widowed Italian 
mother, while Gino had an Italian fiancee. What was hardest to 
forgive, however, was the surrender of the passports. They wei'e 
the new' green ones, of which only a limited number had been issued, 
as most Americans had been evacuated from Europe before the 
colour of the passports had been changed. We foresaw correctly 
that the Embassy was going to be very upset about two such pass- 
ports falling into Fascist hands. With a little alteration they could 
be used to get Axis agents into the United States. 

However, it ^vas too late to do anything, and in silence we returned 
to the' outer office, where our Italian employees were standing 
around looking forlorn and lost. For some reason we felt much 
more hostile toward Eddie and Gino than we did toward the ones 
who had always been Italian. For the most part we had got along 
well with our Italian staff. Most of them weren’t Fascists, and all 
of them were friendly to Americans and American ways. Now the 
coming war had cost them their jobs, and it might not be so easy to 
find new ones, for previous service with an American firm would be 
no recommendation. 

Our two one hundred per cent American staffers, Livingstone 
Pomeroy and Robert Allen-Tuska, were also waiting impatiently for 
instructions, as they had last-minute personal affairs they wanted to 
attend to before the actual declaration of war. We told everyone we' 
were taking the evening off but would be in next morning to wind 
up office business, as the Duce wasn’t to speak until 2.30 p.m. 

Feeling more and more excited every moment with the sense of 
tremendous events rushing toward us, we hurried downstairs and 
had farewell drinks at the Stampa Estera bar with Swiss, Spanish, 
and Scandinavian friends and the mystery man, Prince Popoff. The 
Prince called himself a White Russian-, but he was from that part of 
czarist Russia which subsequently became Estonia, and no one knew 
exactly why he was an exile from that non-Bolshevist state. ’ He had 
lived-in Rome many years, working for a Swiss newspaper. The 
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manner of the Germans had changed pcrccpubly m ihc hour that 
had passed since we left the bar They accorded us that cold 
courtesy with which the Heidelberg student faces his opponent \silh 
bared sabre the moment before the seconds gi\e the duellists the 
signal to start The Japanese giggled foolishly in the background 
We gathered up the companions with whom we had prctiously 
arranged to have dinner— John Goshic, an Embassy secretary, and 
Camille Cianfarra, AVw Tark Times correspondent, and went to one 
of our favourite restaurants in Rome 
The head waiter, who knew us, shotved surprise as wc entered 
He quickly recovered himsclf> however, and led us to a comer alcove 
where we were hidden from the general view 

“This has the advantage,** he said in suited English, “of not being 
too conspicuous Tomorrow the Fascists may come and remember 
that you were here tonight and that we were fncndly to you ” 

He wore the party badge himself, yet he talked about the Fasasts 
as though he were no part of them 
After he fimshed taking our order and the silver ice-buckct con- 
taining the Orvieto had been placed on the tabic, he siid "You, too, 
have heard that the Ducc will declare war on Amcnca tomorrow’ 
It is terrible It is the end ofbusincss for us It is the end of c\ cry • 
thing for Italy “ 

He quickly hurried away and beamed upon General Cavailero, 
chief of the General Staff, who had just come m, garbed m mufti, 
with his wife The General had apparently come to Rome for a 
conference with Mussolini about the forthcoming war against the 
United States Despite the presence of this professional Black Shirt, 
we were nevertheless objects of interest hour diflcrcni Italians who 
liad seen us enter came over to shake hands with us and wish us luck 
Two were Italian journaluis, the third a banker, and the fourih the 
manager of one of the best known hotels m Italy Avo of them 
asked us to relay greetings to tiicir relatives m the United States 
At the end of the meal the head v^aiicr came over to us and whis- 
pered, lU you have a bottle of champagne on die house’ A sort 
of farcucJl present to our American fncnds ’’ 

\Sc told him wc would rithcr have Strega, as it was more filling 
tint vse should dnnk farewell to Rome with He 

personally served us the dnnks and then, clinking i,la«ei all arout d, 
said in a low voice 

• Here’s to Amcnca* May you rciuni soon ’’ 

Here ^Kun wasltah in diarmoonng tlirough denudof tascu'n 
And yet, just how Lr could such fncndbneis lx- trvaird* Ccruwily 
Uicsc people were nsknig then p»»ittotvs, even their c-atccri, to U* so 
fncndly VMih us Or were ihcy thinking aliead, ducking of the day 
when Amencara would murn to Italy and they woo’d be able u> 
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recall with pride that gesture of friendliness on the eve of war against 
the United States? That undoubtedly is the enigma of the Italians. 
No other people can be so sincerely friendly and yet make such 
effective use of friendliness as a means to an end. 

Goshie, as the diplomat, made Gianfarra and ourselves extremely 
conscious that we were only newspaper men when, with an attempt 
at humour, he asked us: “What is the difference between a diplomat 
and a foreign correspondent?” 

His answer was, “The diplomat is sure to get home.” 

It was true, and it occurred to us not for the first time that we 
might spend the entire war as prisoners in Italy. With this grim 
thought in mind, we broke up and went to our respective homes. 
We spent part of the night burning letters from friendly anti-Fascists, 
for fear the house might be searched and incriminating evidence be 
found against them. 

The next morning we had breakfast served to us with tears. The 
Italian cook and maid, as well as the portiera of the apartment house 
in which we lived, came into our bedroom with coffee and bootleg 
eggs. They wanted to know if it were true that Mussolini was going 
to declare war on the United States. 

Why did he want to do that? Americans were such sympathetic 
people, and America was where all good Italians went when they 
left Italy. How would they ever find such generous people to work 
for after the Americans were gone? They had learned of the forth- 
coming declaration of war through the omniscient, ever-functioning 
'gossip radio system of the Italian people, whose commentators as 
well as listeners range from the humblest to the highest, from the 
servants to their masters. 

We went to the office, and Reynolds paid the salaries to date of all 
the employees. Many of the Italian staffers and office-boys turned 
their heads away as they shook hands with us. They were em- 
barrassed at the tears that welled in their eyes. It was the last of the 
U.P. in Rome for all the unknown number of war years to come. 

Out in the street, people were already beginning to converge 
upon the Palazzo Venezia. At i p.m. we locked up the office and 
went out to see what was taking place. Thousands upon thousands 
of people, many of them in Black Shirt uniforms, were walking in 
groups down the middle of the Corso Umberto, on which all vehi- 
cular traffic had been suspended. 

Besides banners and standards, many of them carried obscene 
cartoons of President Roosevelt and our First Lady of the land. 
■»Some were so mean and scurrilous that they cannot even be men- 
tioned. One of the more refined ones depicted Mrs. Roosevelt 
wearing a toilet seat for a necklace. Another had crossed canes on 
a field of dollar signs. The President was also depicted in scores of 
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ways as a gourmand caUng up lutlc countncs The faNourue 
Fascist phrase, “Down with Pluto Democracy,*’ ivas emblazoned 
on hundreds of banners Only people wcanng^ black shirts, hon c\ cr, 
earned these insults 

We slipped down a side street to reach the rear of Venice Square, 
so we would not get caught in the press of the fifty thousand people 
gathered there The balcony was already prepared for the occasion, 
beuig draped with the Italian and Fascist flags and equipped ivith 
a microphone 

Soon Mussolim, dressed m the umfonn of a corporal of honour of 
the Black Shirt Miliua and a field cap that covered his baldness, 
popped out on the balcony, and the paid Fascist claques let out a 
roarof^Duce^ Duce* Ducc*” The Gcttnan Ambassador to the 
Qpirma/, Hans Georg von hfockensen, towering abo\c Mussolini, 
then appeared on the balcony, followed by the uny Japanese Ambas* 
sador, Zemhei Honkiri Mussolini, who had decreed that all press 
photographers must photograph him from below knee high lc\cl in 
order to give the impression of height, looked smaller than cv cr 
And like a little man suffering from a dwarf complex, he tried to look 
fierce and mimicked his o>vn conception of a war lord 
It was one of the briefest speeches Uie Duce bad ever made—Iess 
than three hundred words long Between each sentence he paused 
lengthily and gave the professional cheering squad an opportunity 
to arouse the people In front of each group of claques was a loud* 
speaker that amplified the applause and cheenng tenfold Over the 
radio It must have made an impressive sound, but to us, who could 
see motionlc-s hands and Ups on all sides, the noise seemed as unreal 
as offstage sound effects breaking m at the wrong umc Ccruiinl>, 
most of liic people wc saw didn't find anything in the speech that 
warranted acclaniauon 

It was war against the United States, where most of them had 
relatives, and it wns a glonficauon of the Japanese, whom the t ascui 
press some years before bad, on Mussolini’s orders, referred to as a 
menace to the white race 

The professional applause and cheers came like irrcvcteiU laujjhtcr 
"it a funeral ivhcn 11 Duce roared * Tlic pov^ers of tlic fstcel Fact— 
rascist Italy and Nazi Germany — participate m this war as from 
today on tlic side of il 

I say to you that i « 

‘ rile Tripartite • * 

iround its colours two hundred and fifty indhon men, derernuraru to 
do ill m order to win 

‘ Italians, once nairc arise and be worthy of ih s I our 

iNcwiUv'in ’ 

Hic fifty thousand people susted dwpcnvrg be^tc uc pc* 
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arranged applause and shouts of “Duce! Duce! Duce!” had come 
to an end. We estimated that of those fifty thousand people, at least 
forty thousand refrained from any show of approval. Here; beyond 
doubt, was a silent protest — the first open protest against an act 
by the Duce that we had ever seen during our three years in Fascist 
Italy. 

But, we agreed, it was not the sort of protest that would overthrow 
the Fascist regime. It' was a passive, voiceless protest of silence, 
eloquent in its way, but certainly futile. Here was Fascism in the 
Italy of today: one man telling fifty thousand people amidst a 
theatrical setting that he is doing the very thing they object to, and 
they listen in silence and return to their homes or their offices’ and 
grumble cautiously among themselves. 

Suddenly it came upon us that we were at war with all these 
people around us. We didn’t know where to go next. We noticed 
that people stared at us as they overheard us talking in English. 

Already the kiosks we passed were displaying newspapers that 
contained the Duce’s speech. It had been given to the press before 
he spoke, so that the editors could have it put in type and ready for 
circulation the moment Mussolini finished speaking. We could see 
the banner line: duce declares war against the united states. 
It was like a nightmare — hearing a speech and then almost simul- 
taneously reading it in the newspapers. We turned automatically 
toward the office and accidentally bumped into Popoff from the 
Foreign Press Club. He always had spoken to us in his most excel- 
lent Oxford English, but this time he resorted to Italian. 

“You have heard,” he said in a most impersonal tone, “that the 
Italian police are arresting all the American correspondents. It’s 
in reciprocity, of course, for the arrest of Italian correspondents in 
America.” 

“Grazie,” we chorused, and dived into a taxicab that was cruising 
slowly down the street. 

“To the American Embassy. Presto,” we directed, and sat back 
to grope for our bearings. 

They were difficult to find. The Italians were such a likeable 
people. Anybody who had ever lived in Italy had found them so. 
Yet here they were being lined up against the United States, the 
land of their prosperous relatives, and this, apparently, against their 
own will. Somewhere along the line of modern history, Mussolini 
had run off the track and dragged Italy into a wreckage of war. 

As the cab weaved its way slowly through a tangle of streets with- 
out side-walks, the chauffeur banging on the side of the car to urge 
people out of the way — the Duce had forbidden the use of horns as 
.anaesthetic — ^we thought back on the early days of Fascism. There 
were domestic reforms, many of them, that Mussolini had made 
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which were not to be passed over lightly by the student of sociology. 
There was no doubt that he had cleaned up the big cities of Italy 
so that they shone like polished mirrors, and had uhdertaken an 
agricultural programme which had already increased national pro- 
duction and was tending to improve the lot of many farmers. Yet 
he was responsible for the present debacle. 

He was the one who had declared war on England and slabbed 
France in the back. Yet even before then, Fascist action had been 
cast into a definite military line by the Steel Phet of 1939; and that, 
too, was merely a follow-up of the Italo-German co-operation in 
Spain. 

When he decided to help Franco, Mussolini abandoned one of the 
principles of his earlier days as dictator— Fascism is not for export. 
During that conflict, which marked the beginning of the military 
collaboration of Germany and Italy on the actual field of battle, the 
Duce imparted to Fascism an international character by announcing 
to the world that Italy would not tolerate a Bolshevik potver in ilic 
hfeditcnrancan. 

But Italian participation in Spain was a direct aflcrmatlt of dtc 
Black Shirt campaign in Ethiopia. Yes, we agreed, as Uie cab 
turned into the Via Boncompagni and we could sec the entrance to 
the United States Embassy gua^ed by raral>tVi/^t, it all went back to 
the days wlien Mussolini dedded to invade Ethiopia. Then and 
there, it seemed to us in retrospect, he had set a course uliich inevit- 
ably carried him right through six years of history into the war 
against the United States. The Fascist \ ictory in Ethiopia h.id been 
a victory of airplanes and artillery o\cr carbines and spc.an; but it 
was enough to make Mussolini think tliat he had tvseaked the British 
lion’s tail and that he could hcnccfortli pull it at will. He iminctli- 
^ aiely con« ' ’ ‘^f bniWinir up an anti*Briiish bloc in 

Europe wi ■ ‘ 

of develop . ' 

person in < ' * , ' 

wasHitIcJ ’ 

economic > ’■ '' ■ . . 

thus tlic .i 1 ■ 

the Ethiopian war. 

The cab came to a hah and v\c made a run for it, uuou^h the Imc 
o( carabiniert, who were garbed in the s.amc gtceui»l>'KTc> umfomu 
vMth steel helmets that they wore when they took over the iutxoB»n.i 
of the strccu of Addis Ababa, following Badogho’s iriumidul 
Only this time they were palroUing ouuidc ihc Umied .Stales 
Embassy in Rome. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The Ethiopian Campaign 

W E were in Paris when Mussolini began to pave the way for a 
military thrust at Ethiopia. Pie started with a political cam- 
paign on December g, 1934, when he pounced upon the clash at 
Ualual, in southern Abyssinia, between an Ethiopian camel corps 
and Italian Dubats. There may or may not have been a few 
casualdcs as Mussolini claimed, but it was enough to start balcony 
speeches. Mussolini immediately demanded reparations for the 
alleged attack on his troops, but refused to arbitrate. On January 3, 
1935, Ethiopia embarrassed everybody e.vcept Mussolini by invoking 
Article II of the Covenant to request the League to take “every 
measure effectively to safeguard peace.” 

From then on, until the late summer of 1935, the League of 
Nations adroitly avoided taking any stand or even investigating the 
incident. It kept urging Ethiopia to arbitrate, although it was Italy 
and not Ethiopia which had refused to do so. The embarrassing 
dispute was passed from committee to commission and back to sub- 
committee, the one aim of all these bodies being to pass it on to 
someone else as soon as possible. 

The League’s inability to act was much more serious than any 
dispute between Italy and Ethiopia. It meant the collapse of the 
whole post-war political system. Part of the trouble arose because 
the pracdcal permanent and non-political functionaries of the 
Foreign Offices of London and Paris urged the sacrifice of Ethiopia 
as a cheap way to keep Mussolini happy and on the Allied side, while 
at the same time the public statesmen, who depended on getting 
votes to stay in office, did not dare to take this attitude publicly. 

A compromise between the idealistic and realistic attitudes was 
attempted when Eden went to Rome in June 1935. He suggested 
that Italy accept part of the Ogaden and advantageous frontier 
rectifications on the Sudanese-Eritrean border, plus economic 
concessions in Ethiopia as a compromise. 

Mussolini curdy replied : “ Mr. Eden, Fascist Italy is not inter- 
ested in collecting deserts.” 

Meanwhile, Mussolini had been steadily mobilizing his forces and 
shipping them to the Italian East African colonies of Eritrea, adjacent 
to northern Ethiopia, and Italian Somaliland, on Ethiopia’s southern 
frontier. The first troops sailed for Africa on February 16, and four 
days later General Emilio de Bono was appointed supreme com- 
mander of Italian forces in East Africa. From then on a steady 

II 
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stream of Italian soldiers and military supplies flossed to East Africa 
through the Suez Canal, with the taat consent of the British and 
French, svho, had they dared, could have dosed the canal to Italian 
transports and thus frustrated hlussohni’s Ethiopian adventure from 
the very bcginmng 

But hlussoUni had carefully studied the world rcacUon to the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuna— an invasion which had exposed 
the incapacity of the League to cheek a determined power bent on 
conquest It revealed that the two most powerful nations in die 
League, Britain and France, were m no position to take a strong 
stand against aggression With the nse of Hitler, France and Eng« 
land had even more reason for conciliating Italy MussoUm was 
confident that with a little diplomatic manccuvring he could hog-tic 
the League 

By the summer of 1935, it was dear tliat war was inevitable, and 
while the League procrasunaicd, news organizaUons prepared for 
war coverage The U P sent Ed Beaiuc to Addis Ababa, Bud 
Ekins was next rushed to Harar, and, finally, Webb Miller flew 10 
Asmara We were envious and wanted to get in on the coming war 
Hugh BailUe, President of the U P , came to Pam in September. 
Reynolds hinted that we were both fairly good 
**Are you both good enough to catch the Porthos out of Marseilles 
day after tomorrow’” he asked 

"Isn’t there anything sooner’’’ Eleanor asked, trying to make an 
impression 

BailUc laughed “Just catch that boat I want >ou to back stop 
from French SoraaUland when the war starts And cover the Red 
Sea as well You will also be in a ^wittUon to pvtvch*hit quickly if 
any of the bo>’s gel sick and have to leave ’’ 

We caught the Porthos, which proved to be a virtual transport, it 
was so full of French soldiers being sent to Djibouu 

On the evening of October 2, her wireless picked up a trench 
news cast, containing Mussolini’s speech delivered from the balcony 
of the Palazzo Venezia that same afternoon llic Ducc said 
"When, in 1915* Italy Uircw her fitc with the Allies, how many 
cncs of admiration there were, bo'> many promises But after the 
common victory, which cost Italy six hundred thousand dead, four 
hundred tliousand lost, one million wounded, when ticacc was bcir g 
discussed around the table, only the crumbs of the rich colonial liooty 
were left for us to pick up 

"\Nc have been patient vath Ubiopia for forty ycar^it u rnoufth 
now Instead of Tccognumg the rights of Italy, the I.ea^ue u 
Nations dares to talk of sanction I o acu ofvvar, we ilall aiawcr 

with acts of v%ar. 

"Let me repeat, m the meal catc^oncal inani er, u c wu-tctl { fu^e 
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^vhich I make at this moment before all the Italians gathered to- 
gether today, that I shall do everything in my power to prevent a 
colonial conflict from taking on the aspect and weight of a European 

war. . . 

It was a plain warning to the British that any attempt to interfere 
with Fascist Italy’s plans at that date would plunge Europe into war. 
Mussolini was willing to gamble Fascist Italy’s very national exist- 
ence rather than turn back. 

Next day, October 3, we received a wireless message from the 
U.P. saying that Italian troops had invaded Ethiopia at 5 a.m. and 
that our European boss, Webb Miller, had scored a world-shaking 
scoop on the news. 

The French soldiers and officers aboard the ship were visibly 
shaken by the event. Their umversal comment on the Italians was: 
salauds!” 

On October 6 we arrived in Djibouti, a small, sleepy, blisteringly 
hot colonial town of native huts and a few whitewashed plaster 
hotels, that had boomed overnight, like a bonanza mining camp, as a 
result of the war. It was crowded with correspondents, adventurers, 
spies, and armament salesmen who were hoping that the Anglo- 
French embargo on arras to Ethiopia would eventually be lifted. 
The town was so crowded that the first night we had to sleep in the 
back-yard of the Continental Hotel on the folding cots we had 
brought with us. Practically everyone in Djibouti, from the little 
native boys who offered to fan flies away from customers on the cafe 
terraces to the French colonial authorities, regarded the war as a 
means to make money. Black girls were brought in from the desert 
hinterlands by enterprising Armenian impresarios as dancers in 
cabarets hastily set up under the palm trees outside of the town. 

But in all this helter-skelter, one thing was clear — the Anglo- 
French embargo on arms to Ethiopia was airtight. Even newspaper 
correspondents, boarding the Djibouti-Addis Ababa train, were not 
permitted by the French authorities to take revolvers that they had 
brought with them for personal protection. Tecle Hawariat, the 
Ethiopian Minister to France, whom we had known personally in 
Paris, was greatly upset when the French refused to accord him 
diplomatic immunity and confiscated a score of cases of rifles and 
ammunition which he was taking to his own tribesmen. He told 
Eleanor from his train window: 

“This embargo is tire most unfair action that has been taken 
against Ethiopia. In Geneva, I was told by almost all the League 
members — ^with the exception of Italy, of course — that they wanted 
to see my country win. And this is what they are doing to us. I 
am heartbroken. It is true that the embargo also applies to Italy, 
but that is merely a trick which favours the Italians. talrans 
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have been preparing many years for this invasion, and they already 
have more than enough aruHery, aviation, machine guns, and hand 
grenades which they can ship to tlieir front lines through Eritrea 
Why isn’t this embargo applied to the Italians at Port Said’” 

- The British authorities were as strict as the French Reynolds 
made a trip through the desert to Zciia, one of the mam British 
Somaliland ports on the Red Sea, and discussed the arms-embargo 
regulaUons at lunch with the British Resident General 111 his home 
He stated with great pndc that no arms were reaching tlic Ethiopians 
through his area The Negus was being strangled by his own 
fnends 

Eleanor made a trip to Aden, on the other side of the Red Sea, and 
found that the British there were prepared for an attack by the 
Italians On an automobile trip around the Crown Colony, she 
saw new consignments of anti*aircraft guns, both land and sea- 
planes, and that the harbour had a big detachment ofUic British* 
fleet, including a battleship, cruisers, and destroyers There was no 
doubt that the British believed Italy might go to waragainst England 
if any inadcnis broke out which Mussohm might interpret as Bniish 
intervention In a way, these defence measures on the part of the 
British showed the extent to which Mussohm had been successful m 
his bluff threats 

The possibility of such a war was used by Mussohm to keep the 
British from really taking any stronger measures than they did 
against his Ethiopian invasion Italians disseminated rumours Uiat 
they had shipped large quantiucs of Mas boats to Massawa and 
Assab, where they were hidden in secret harbours, and that scvcril 
hundred more were strategically scattered m difTcrcnl parts of ific 
Mediterranean 

From what wc had seen at first hind, Mussohm had been ex* 
trcmcly successful m the poUucal manipulation of his canquu,n, and 
wc were anxious to sec how the militaiy pari of the programme was 
working out 'lliis opportunity came to Reynolds when he was 
suddenly transferred to yksmara m November as a w ir corres^ndent 
with the Italian army Eleanor was stmuluncously traiafcrrcd to 
Cairo Wc made the tnp from Djibouti to Maisawa loj^cthcr alxard 
an Italian freighter en rouU to tgypi and spent our fast cvciin^ 
before separating m Massawa, where wc had dinner at d c oily 
hotel AH the men wore shorts, polo shirts, and sun helmets and 
went out of ilicir w ly to make our acquaintance, il e sole rcoKiu 
being that white women were rare cvenu in l^t ^Xfnea 

Before it got dark, wc incd to walk down llie num street, wl ich 
ran along the docks, but soon abando’'ed ilic ctfurt as ihouurais of 
soldiers and dock hands gailtercd around us to catch a i,,{uj 5 j»rfp ut h 
JvAT-j bujuj During this sla>ft walk, liowevcr, wc tan a-to<s j *e »ty 
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of evidence of the inefficiency of the Italian supply services. We 
saw at least six smashed tanks that had been dropped while being 
unloaded as a result of using cranes that were too light for the work. 
Bags of sugar and flour had been left uncovered on the docks and 
rained upon. Huge packages of spaghetti had spilled their contents 
on one of the wharves. The ships in the harbour were jammed, and 
we could see one boat that was ready to depart but couldn’t leave 
because it was so hemmed in by other vessels. 

Eleanor left during the night aboard the freighter, and Reynolds 
went out to the airfield in the morning for a scheduled departure at 
nine o’clock. But there was a delay. The plane from Asmara had 
not yet landed, although it could be heard in the dense cloud-banks 
overhead, circling around in search of a patch of visibility. It 
finally landed safely an hour and a half overdue. Airport officials 
calmly explained that there was no direct phone, cable, or wireless 
communication between the Asmara and Massawa airports and that 
each plane, when it took off, had to risk finding visibility on arrival. 

“It is rather dangerous, flying up to Asmara,” one official told 
Reynolds, ‘'because it is a straight climb of more than three thousand 
metres. The pilots fly out to sea until they reach half of the altitude 
and then turn back toward Asmara.” 

When Reynolds arrived in Asmara, feeling as though he had just 
come off an aerial roller-coaster, he was met by Webb Miller. In 
the ride into town, Webb said; “If de Bono is not removed soon, the 
Italians, instead of taking Ethiopia, will lose Eritrea.” 

He said that de Bono had been put in charge because he was a 
veteran Black Shirt, member of the Quadrumvirate, and a personal 
friend of II Duce. He was making a mess of things. After six 
weeks of fighting, he had not succeeded in penetrating into Ethiopia 
more than seventy-five miles at any point. It was true, Webb said, 
that de Bono had taken Adowa, Aksum, and Adigrat, but those 
cities had fallen during the first few days of the war, when the 
Ethiopians retired, with virtually no fighting, to more tenable posi- 
tions in the interior. After that, his flying columns which went in 
pmsuit of the native warriors suffered severe casualties and were 
seldom able to engage the enemy in pitched combat. The Ethio- 
pians, few of whom had uniforms, took their white shammas and 
dirtied them with black mud so that they could not be seen in the 
dark and under cover of night would sneak up on the Italian encamp- 
ments, killing and castrating many Italian soldiers with their hooked 
knives. ’ 

It was so bad, in fact, despite the reassuring communiques issued 
by Rome, that Mussolini had to call upon an anti-Fascist and his 
worst enemy to come out of military retirement and make order 
out of chaos. He was General Pietro Badoglio, who, at the time of 
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Black Sturt Marcli on Rome, said to King Victor Emmanuel: 

Give me a battalion of Royal Carabinieri and I will sweep away 
tlicse Fascist upstarts. At the first shot fired, all Fascism wiU 
crumble.” 

Badoglio had started World War I as a lieutenant-colonel but so 
distinguished himself that, by the end of the conflict in 1918, he had 
risen to the rank of general and became assistant Chiefof Staff of the 
Italian army. Badoglio was not enthusiastic about taking o\cr the 
arduous Ethiopian post, being already sixty-four years of age and 
defimtely anti-Mussolini m sentiment, but he accepted the oficr — 
albeit reluctantly. He said to friends: “I feel it my duty to come to 
the aid of Italy, even a Fascist Italy, at this critical moment, I 
dread to think of the conditions I shall find in /ksmara." 

His apprehensions w ere not dissipated by his arriv’al in Rasl ^Vfrica. 
As he went ashore at Massawa in a naval cutter on November 17, 
de Bono, on his way home, passed him in another. There was a 
formal exchange of salutes across a span of twenty yards, but not 
a single word was spoken between them. There was no conference 
between the outgoing and incoming commanders of the Italnin 
Expeditionary Force. 

Badoglio, after a brief ceremony in Massawa, went suraigbt to the 
station and took his place m the cable train known as the Ultcnna* 
Half-way up to Asmara, the train broke down and Rigdolio found 
himself stranded midway, a victim of de Bono’s iDcflidency. An 
automobile was sent to lum after several hours’ delay, and he con- 
tinued his tnp by highway. Finally, in /\smara, BadoqUo called m 
all of de Bono’s former staff and reviewed Italy's war effort to date. 
He found the situation so black that the next day he summoned 
the press, both Italian and foreign correspondents, and told Uicm 
abruptly ■ 

‘‘There have been too many picnic c-xcunions by correspondents. 
You have been sending stones which havr been dainagm? to the 
military eflbrts of Italy From now on you will be confined to 
/Vsmara and you will write your stones on the communiques murd 
to you. There is going to be a long period of recomirucuun and 
road-building m which there will be hide of ncvis value to kiuI 
That is all ” 

Without a smile, he turned Ins back on us and left the rtwin. 
Before the week was up, the two hundred foreign corrniJoi.der.U 
who had been aitaclied to the Italian army* at /ksmara, loaiiy of 
them free-lance v»ntcrs and European frce-lor.ch seekers, had 
dwindled to less than twenty. A number of corropoi den’s rrt le- 
renting important /Vmcncan nevr»pa|jcn or newi» mJt as 

John Uliiuker. v»ho at that time w-s «ith the .SVa» IlnJJ 
a.’ul UiU Chapin of I.N.S , went to lulun .Su..ia:jUr 4 m tiy 
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their luck at reporting under General Graziani. He was known 
as “the Breaker of Natives” because, while he was in charge of the 
pacification of Libya, he took dissident chieftains, bound hand and 
foot, up in airplanes and dropped them from a height of several 
thousand feet upon tribal encampments. 

The day after Badoglio took over command from de Bono, the 
League of Nations imposed sanctions on Italy. It sounded a much 
more impressive performance than it actually was, since, to be 
effective, sanctions should have been applied months before. For 
one thing, Italy had had plenty of warning that sanctions were 
coming, so that she had been able to get in some huge reserves of 
supplies against what Mussolini called “the economic siege”; for 
another, many of the League nations did not apply the sanctions in 
good faith. The blockade was leaky from the start. 

During the military doldrums, while Badoglio was reorganizing 
his army for a major offensive, political operations ordered by 
Mussolini were undertaken. These consisted mainly in the use, for 
the first time in modern warfare, of parachute fifth columnists — this 
phrase, however, was not coined until the Spanish Civil War. All 
dispatches regarding these operations were killed by the Italian 
censors and little, if anything, ever trickled through about them. 
The most successful of these fifth columnists was a young Italian 
captain whose name was not revealed. Accompanied by a trusted 
askari, who acted as interpreter, he was dropped in the Azabu Galla 
country with a bag of Menelik gold pieces, with which he bribed the 
native chieftains of this area to turn traitor. Their treachery cost 
the Negus’ soldiers many thousands of lives after the battle of Amba 
Aradam. 

This battle, which started at the end of February 1936, inaugurated 
Badoglio’s tactics of mass combat, in which Italian artillery and 
aviation were brought into full 'play against native warriors equipped 
with nothing heavier than outmoded machine guns and trench 
mortars. 

The correspondents were taken to the Italian positions facing the 
saddle-shaped Amba Aradam two weeks before the battle started. 
Herbert Matthews, of The New Tork Times, and Reynolds went to 
Badoglio’s main observation post the day after their arrival in 
camp and, looking through a giant telescope, cou^d clearly see 
the Ethiopians preparing their pathetic defences only about five 
miles away. 

Badoglio estimated on the basis of intelligence reports that there 
were about forty thousand of them. Through the telescope, Rey- 
nolds saw the chieftains’ tents, which were all shaped like beach 
cabins, and the goings and comings of the soldiers under the com- 
mand of Ras Mulugeta, Minister of War. 


G 
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"In another two wcels there will be at least dalitv Uiomand of 


menls^” '' 

The officer laughed and replied, “Wc arc waiung until they all 
get there and then ^vc will surround them and break the backbone 
of Ethiopian resistance.” 

The day before the battle started, Badoglio called us into his tent 
and said m his tense, jerky way of speaking: ‘‘Tomorrow wc arc 
going to launch my first major offenswe against the Ethiopians. 
Motorized units wail start out at dawm on boUi Uic left and tlic nghi 
flank to make an encircling movement. The next day wc will 
occupy three major points which you can sec on this map,” and he 
pointed to two escarpments on the left and the right flank and to a 
valley in the centre 

"The tliird day, our arullcry and avaation will let loose from dawn 
until dusk,” he conunued. "On the fourili day, our infatUry will 
. '« * • . • • . • On the fifth day, the 

. : . • lically win the battle. 

^ . V ' *. • ade, die battle will be 

: • I • g*.* • ... • " top of/Vmba Aradam. 

"You can start ^v^^ng your dispatches now if you wish, but I 
don’t advise you to do so, because not a word wall be permuted to be 
sent until the battle is over. You are incotnmumcado. You ate 
under army orders, and tf any of you should send so much as a single 
word of what 1 have told you, you will be treated .as spies. I am 
gising you this information so that as war correspondents you can 
follow more intelligcniiy the battle as it progresses I will rccehe 
you on the night of the sixth day ” 

And on the cvemng of die sixdi day he received us He luokcU 
hkc a tired football coach in the lurilc-ncek svseater he was vsranng. 
His eyes were bleary, but through his grim expression Uicrc flashed 
from time to time a smile of samfacuon He said baefly: 

“1 he battle has gone according to plan 'fhe italun flag flics on 
the summit of Aradam You yourselves hav c seen how it dev clo(<d 
'Ilicrc is nothing more for me to say Go to your {yjwwrucii a» d 
write vshat you want-” 

He dill rot tell us, howcv'cr, tiuu at that moirenl the .\saLu OalU 
imitors, bouylit by the Mciichk j^old pieces of the Italun tilth 
coUimi ists, vscrc aituckii g from die rear the lurvivin.* tcmruius < f 
Ras .Mulu^eta’s routed army Later wc learned that they lud 
killed Ras Mulu^cU as he tried to escape through their coun'iy 
on .1 tnuir 

After the victory of Amlu Aradatu, dx Iialujj rrUird tieir 
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restrictions on correspondents, and the United Press, which had been 
trying to send Eleanor to Ethiopia, was finally granted permission 
to do so, despite the Latin prejudice against women doing a man’s 
work. Eleanor arrived at Badoglio’s headquarters at Enda Jesus 
just outside of Makale, shortly after the battle of Amba Alagi, which 
ended on February 27 with the massacre of the armies of Ras Kassa 
and Ras Sfeyum. 

Badoglio paused for mopping up and consolidation of his positions 
while he waited for the Ethiopians to mass once more before un- 
leashing another attack. Haile Selassie obliged him by rallying all 
the remnants of the Abyssinian forces in the north. Italian officers 
told us quite frankly that the next big battle would take place some- 
where between Amba Alagi and Lake Ashangi, the exact place and 
date to be determined by the action of the Ethiopians themselves. 
It was clear to us that it was to be another Amba Aradam blood 
bath, with the Ethiopians, always equipped with inadequate weapons 
only, stupidly massing so that they could be mowed down more 
readily by Fascist artillery, aviation, and machine guns. They did 
everything possible to end the war quickly for Mussolini. 

We often asked ourselves at this time how it was that Badoglio, an 
artillery expert in the World War, seemed to know more about native 
psychology than de Bono, who had also made a name for himself 
as an authority on colonial warfare. According to staff officers, 
Badoglio was a great believer in military brain trusts, whereas de 
Bono wanted to plan all the strategy himself. They told us that for 
the battle of Amba Aradam, the battle of Amba Alagi, and for the 
forthcoming battle in front of Lake Ashangi, Badoglio had assigned, 
in each case, twelve promising young officers to draft, individually 
and without consultation with each other or anyone else, twelve 
different battle plans. 

“Badoglio studied all of them,” one of the staff officers said, “and 
then sat down and drafted his own plans, selecting the best ideas 
of the lot. He is a master strategist himself, but he believes younger 
officers have fresher ideas.” 

Eleanor asked why Badoglio was so sure that the Ethiopians would 
always conveniently mass into targets for Italian aviation and 
artillery. 

“His younger officers convinced him,” the officer said, and, in- 
ferring that he was one of them, proudly added, “and most of us 
knew about them because we were in Ethiopia before. Their 
guerrilla tactics are only used against smaller numbers.” ' 

By the end of March, the Negus had massed in front of Lake 
Ashangi sixty thousand men, including his Imperial Guard, which 
numbered twenty thousand and which were the best-equipped 
soldiers he possessed. On April i, the uneven battle started and 
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continued for four da^s, the Italians gradually puslung the Negus’ 
troops back to Quoram at the southern Up of die lake Tins l»tilc 
resulted m the complete annihilation of llic Lion of Judnh’s forces m 
the north, and the road to Dessy clay open to the Fasastarmy The 
Negus himself barely escaped capture and succeeded in rctunung 
to lus capital only with the greatest difficulty, ira\ clhng pari of the 
way on muleback, disguised as a minor chicfiam for fear of nativ c 
traitors bought over by the Fascists 

The Italians sent their Qying columns m pursuit and quickly 
reached Dessye on April 15, without having encountered any serious 
resistance en route So fast was this advance ov cr one bad road and 
through forest and mountainous terrain on each side of u that 
suffiaent supplies could be sent forward only by planes and mules 
Marking the first ume that an army in the field had c% cr been fed 
on a large scale by transport planes, Badogho sent out tn motored 
Savoias laden with spaghetti, hay, flour, bread, casks of wine, and 
live goats The hay, flour, and bread were dropped in burlap bas^s 
from the planes as they swooped down low, while the spaglicui, 
wine, and goats were lotvercd by parachute 

In the meantime, Achillc Staracc, Secretary of the Fascist party, 
headed 1 motorized column of five thousand picked troops, ntamly 
Black Shirts, which was moving on Gondar and Lake lana in 
wcsicm Lthiopia, withm the sphere ofBnush influence On April 
15, we took oft m an airplane with General Aimone Cat, head of all 
Italian aviation under Badogho, from Enda Jesus airfield to have a 
look at the advance It wasqmteanadventure First, /kimonc Cat 
made Eleanor pilot the plane and next he tned landing m a millet 
field covered with rocks, which the Ethiopians used to keep the 
ground moist, and broke ofT the rear wheel Hie whole purpti'C of 
the dangerous exploit was merely to enable Aiinonc Oil to wy 
^iorro to a column of askaris Flic mechanic replaced the hroken 
wheel willi a piece of wood which was attached by bus of wire so 
that It ictcd as a »ki Fhe General then luid u» all crowd uuo the 
cockpit to remove all poiiible weight from the tad I he plane 
ricocheted over the uneven ground, barely skimmed a hdl ti p, and 
j,amed allviude 

We then flew over Lake Fana, where Aunonc Cat tame if iwn tua 
few hundred feet alxivc grout d so we could see htaracc $ u Itkeoi o 
die sliorc riicy were i^ing off their umform* aul iwuiui ui.. In 
die lake We also flew over Gondar, where we could s^e d c Lalur » 
moving into the med eval Fortugucac palacrs their It wa» d e 1 nl 
confirmation any foreign cortc»|iondent tuul hul that It^K luil 
furliierchallcn^ctl UrUainby taklt ^over a IbiUihspVtr • fit i’ue’ ir, 
the heuiwaten of tlic Blue Nile 

Tie coftc>|xmdcnu aceomjuiucj die Cca’tal v,l ru u trst ** 
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fen'cd from Enda Jesus to Dessyc. It took us five days to make the 
ti'ip. Matthews travelled in the same car with us, which was driven 
by a sergeant named Sergio. It was the most enlightening excursion 
that any of the journalists on the Italian side made througliout the 
entire war. The Fascist press officers did not have time to prepare 
any stage effects for our benefit. We saw the Italian army as it 
really was, without any dressing-up for the benefit of the press. Wc 
saw the good and the bad qualities of Italians as soldiers. 

Their best quality was their ability to endure monotony and hard- 
ships, All along the road, which taped around mountain peaks, 
along precipices and across barren plains, we passed groups of 
soldiers chipping rocks. They were covered with white dust kicked 
up in diis rainless season by the thousands of trucks and vehicles 
passing by. They looked like clowns with their red eyes and lips 
making holes in the dust masks over their faces. They acted like 
clowns, too, whenever they saw Eleanor. 

donna bianca," they would cry, and pretend to drop dead from 
surprise or else turn somersaults of delight, for they had not seen a 
white woman for many months. Whenever our car was held up by 
a traffic tangle, which it was every fifteen minutes, the soldiers would 
crowd around and peer at Eleanor as though she were a museum 
piece. They offered her wine, hard-tack, Ethiopian castrating 
knives, or any other souvenirs they had collected during their 
fighting. 

At one camp, \vhich had not moved for three months, \ve were 
surprised to see that the Italian soldiers and even officers had become 
as indifferent to flies as the Ethiopians. They were hoi'rible, slow- 
moving flies that fastened onto the eyes and mouth. They wouldn’t 
budge if swished at, but had to be brushed ofif by hand. The 
Italians didn’t even bother to do that. 

We had a wonderful tent, at the U.P.’s e.xpense, equipped with 
oilskin floor and windows with mosquito netting. So we .didn’t 
mind spending the night there. But the other correspondents went 
almost crazy and could never believe it possible for any white person 
, to stay in such a place for three months. 

Matthews said, “Any other army would revolt under such con- 
ditions.” 

No effort had been made to alleviate the situation. There was no 
mosquito netting for the soldiers. Only a few of the officers had 
brought along their own. 

The colonel in charge caused Eleanor to break out laughing when 
he said: “There were not many flies when we first got here. They 
get worse all the time.” 

The reason for her laugh was that it was quite evident they had 
not done anything about sanitation. There were a few latrines, but 
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the Italian soldiers were not keen about using tlicm, u a result 

human excrement \vas to be seen all o\cr the camp Rubbish 

piles had not been burned But the Italians took it all wiili 

songs 

A score of them came to the o/Hcers* mess tent where wc were 
dining and asked if they could serenade domui btcnca Permission 
was granted, and without any accompanying music they sang 
popular Italian airs like So/tUi Lucia and Funicvlty Fuamla and their 
own regimental songs 

Reynolds asked tlic colonel if the soldiers were gi%cn an> enter* 
tainmcnt, such as moving pictures, to keep Uicm contented He 
looked as though he thought Reynolds mad 
“They enjoy singing like this,” he said, “and you can see they arc 
quite happy and have good morale ” 

The next mght, we pitch 
to a regiment of soldiers 
nolds deaded to take a bat! 

ing suit in our tent and put on a bath robe We slipped through 
the woods to a spot where we thought we would not run into any 
soldiers, but coming out of a tlucket we suddenly found ourselves on 
the river bank m front of some two hundred naked soldiers, standing 
knee-deep m the nver, soaping themselves under the command of an 
Italian captain in uniform who stood on the opposite bank More 
cncs of donna biarca broke out The captain quickly look charge of 
ihe siiuitjon and bellowed out a senes of orders 
“About face March to shore Don drawers Return to >our 
bathing ” 

He then called to us, “I hope fa jigRom now finds everything saiu* 
factory and will enjoy the water ” 

The trafiic tangles were incredible /Mlhougb the Italians had 
done a wonderful job of building die road, ihcy had made no 
attempt to widen it at intervals, so dial when a truck broke down it 
wouldn^ hold up the hundreds of trucks bclund it Iinall), Ua* 
doglio dispatched a motor cyclist bearing an order Co puih trucks 
over the prcapiccs as soon as dicy were immobilucd 
At one sj>ot near D«s>c, where the road corkscrewed down to a 
plain, we drove across the fiat land for miles before we rcalucd we 
were not on the tenuous road at Ul, but completely Imt It wrjs 
dark by this time, ind there was no moon Except for {ucks of 
hyenas that v^crc roving about, Uicir eyes glciiumg m the hfA<{* 
lights, there was no si,n of life tor half an hour Ser^ui drove 
around looking fur the road imally wesawacampfire Ihenwe 
debated wlial (o do about it If hdi apiani were dure, we wouU 
have a liard time explaining to them m Amharic that tl tre c( u» 
were i ot luUans, but Americans And even if vuc coiiM rajdan 
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that, Sergio wanted to know: what about him? We finally decided 
(o take a chance and found Italian soldiers there who directed us 
to the road. No attempt had been made to mark it, and, as wc 
learned later, a number of trucks had lost their way and their drivers 
had been caught by Ethiopian guerrillas. We arrived in Dessyc 
late that night, too tired even to put up our tent, and just slept in 
the car. 

In Dessyc, we saw the Italians introduce Trieste-minted thalers 
into native circulation. They were e.\act replicas of the Maria 
Theresa thalers of Ethiopi.a except that they had a bit more silver 
in them. The Italians did not want to be accused of cheating. 
Despite their slightly greater silver content, the natives were sus- 
picious of their shininess and refused to accept them. The Italians 
then resorted to the tricks of antique fakers and dirtied them with 
chemicals. 

We stayed in Dessye only a few days. Following the destruction 
of the Negus’ northern armies in the Lake Ashangi sector, Badoglio 
decided to make a dash for Addis Ababa. We rode with him on 
that wild dash. He led the procession himself in a Studebaker car, 
followed by six other staff cars and a half-dozen other automobiles 
containing journalists. Several nights on this eight-day trip from 
Dessyc to Addis Ababa, wc encamped along the highway virtually 
unprotected, there being only a few hundred askaris on either flank 
of us. We could see, on near-by mountain-tops, the camp fires of 
all that was left of the Negus’ northern army. If five hundred of 
them had banded together and under cover of darkness made a 
surprise attack, Badoglio and his entire staff \vould have been wiped 
out, to say nothing of the correspondents, including ourselves. But 
again Italian luck held. Badoglio on May 5 marched into Addis 
Ababa, where many houses were still in flames and shooting was still 
going on following the rioting of drink-maddened Ethiopians, which 
broke out after Haile Selassie’s unexpected departure four days 
before. This really ended the war, which had lasted seven months 
and three days, although there was still fighting in progress in a 
number of sectors. 

Although the Italian press announced that Badoglio had, speeded 
up his entry into Addis Ababa to protect the lives of the foreign 
colony there. Fascist officers gave us quite another version. A major 
told us at supper one night: 

“Badoglio was determined to get here before his rival, Graziani.” 

“And is he pleased!” a captain added. “Graziani was a poor 
second.” 

It was true. Graziani also had been racing toward Addis, follow- 
ing his victory over Ras Nasibu tit Sasa Baneh, on April 30, but was 
not able en route to occupy Harar, the second biggest city in Ethiopia, 
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• ind did not go to 

* • •*- — , The Ethiopidni 

were still on a looung rampage induced by the liquor they had 
consumed during their raiding of foreign shops. The correspondent 
>vcrc quartered in tents in the yard of the Italian Lection, ^Vc 
heard bullets pinging against the Legation walls and near-by budd- 
ings. But the worst attack by the Ethiopian marauders that night 
was against the .i\roerican Legation. It was in the very centre of the 
native quarter, four and a half miles away from the soohtd diplo- 
matic district where all other legations were located. 

United States NGnistcr Cornelius van H. Engert, hvs wife, small 
children, and all the members of the Legation staff had, on orders 
from the State Department, gone that morning to the Briiuh Lega- 
tion, which was protected by barbed-wirc entanglements and 
machine guns and garrisoned by lifty Sikhs. As soon as the Imlians 
arrived, however, William Cramp, American Vice-Consul, and 
three United States Marines returned to the American Legation. 
Eddie Neal, of the A.P., who was later killed in the Sp.mish Civil 
War, joined them. Everytliing was quiet until lo.ao p.u. Then an 
atta^ in force on the compound started. Cramp and the marines 
returned fire. As the attacked gained ground, Cr.iDip decided tu 
send a message to the Italian hi^quarten asUng for aid. Eddie 
volunteered to carry it and slipped out into the darkness, w ith bullets 
sprinkling around him, to the Italian Commatid. He came back 
wiUi a detachment of fifty soldiers, headed by a cajiiain. The next 
morning, forty-odd bodies of wunld-bc looters were found outside the 
Legation tvalb, grim testimony to die marksmanship of its American 
defenders. 

When we met the Ehgcits on their return to the American I-egx- 
lion later that day, we found tlicm extremely dejected. They both 
said, W'ith diplomatic caution, Uut dicy had never wanted to Ica^e 
and had hoped that the British would lend them a fe%v Siklvs to help 
them defend themselves as was done in the case of the French 
tion. 

After spending the first three nights in tents, the cofTcspomlcnu 
attached to the It.iUan army were given rooms in the lini>criai Huul, 
which was owned by a Greek. A number of Black hhirt jiulititiatu, 
including Ciano, wluJ lutd l>een placing at wsr, were al«j li-nlged 
there. Most of them regarded the trip to Addis AImIu at ilui 
as having the same political impurtaiKc oi die .\f.»r€h on Homr luck 
in 192 a. nicy came by alflilatic and staged only a frw4a>i, during 
which they carefully had themselves photographnl o« the .d* 4 /.dnrved 
ilwonc of the Negus. It was a milrstunc fiir them in tV.fir 
careers. Ciano, whom \»c had tsiel on several «xcatajo» in Aunara, 
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where he was stationed as a captain of aviation, had the room next 
to ours. Hearing the tinkle of ice against glasses one evening, he 
came in and joined us for a drink. He was bubbling over with 
enthusiasm. 

“England is through,” he said, “or she would have taken a 
stronger stand against us. We have not only won tliis campaign; 
we are ready for the future. We have the only experienced army in 
Europe as a result of our Ethiopian training.” 

Although we found him possessed of great peponal charm, and 
knew that jie was a master linguist, we must confess that we didn’t 
see in him any of the potential qualities of a foreign minister. 

Back in Rome, Mussolini, on May 9, came out on the balcony of 
tlie Palazzo Venezia and announced that the second Roman Empire 
had been created, fifteen centuries after the fall of the ancient Roman 
Empire, by tlie acquisition of Ethiopia. PIc said that King Victor 
Emmanuel III had assumed the title of Emperor of Ethiopia and 
that Marshal Pietro Badoglio had been named Viceroy over the 
conquered land. 

On the radio in the Imperial Hotel in Addis Ababa, we heard the 
Duce say: 

“Italy at last has her empire. . . . 

“It is an empire of peace because Italy wants peace for herself and 
for everyone and decided on war only when she ^vas driven to it by 
the imperious necessities of life. 

“The Italian people have created with their blood an empire. 
They will render it fertile and fruitful with their work. They will 
defend it against anyone with their weapons.” 

The Duce’s speech hinted at an era of peace to cozne as far as 
Italians were concerned. But scarcely had die reconstruction work 
in Ethiopia started before Mussolini, already over-proud of his 
newly discovered military might, found an opportunity to send his 
Black Shirts into battle once again. This time it was not a colonial, 
but a European, power that was involved. As soon as the Franco 
revolt started, Mussolini sent aid to the insurgents, thus belying 
the very words he had spoken just a few months earlier, at the 
conclusion of die Ethiopian campaign. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Interference in Spain 

A n English D.H. Rapide cabin plane circled around the airfield at 
5 anta Cruz dc la Palma as the sun \s’as sinking behind the cor- 
rugated-iron hangar. It ma ’ * ■ 

the customs shed. Two pre » 

descended from the airplane, . 

aged man in a linen suit, who immediately reached into his i>oci.ci, 
pulled out a pipe, and lighted up. Shorliy .'iftcrvvards, an English 
pilot climbed out of the cockpit and joined them. It was hardly the 
season for tourists to arrive in a winter resort like die Canaries, Wng 
July 14 and very hot, but the pipe-smoking Englishman, disdaining 
to make any attempt at speaking Spanish, .asked the Civil Guards: 

“Is there a good hotel along the beach here.’ We want to gel in 
some bathing.” 

The Civil Guards muttered some answer in Spanish which none 
of the English group appeared to understand. A customs oHicIaJ, 
anxious to be iielpful, rushed to their assistance. Once ng.un the 
Englishman explained diat they were looking for 4 hotel on die 
bc.ach. The customs oflicial told him in English that it was not 
the season in the Canaries but Uicy would find accoinmodadon at 
one of the smaller hotels which he recommended. 

Examination of their passports, which were perfectly in order, 
show'cd that their itinerary bad been: Croydon, from where they 
took o/Ton July 11, Iliarriu, Oporto, Lbt^on, duablanca, .ind Cape 
Juby, in the Spanish colony of Rio dcOro. While the pilot garaged 
his plane, the rest of (he party passed through the customs without 
any difliculty and took a cab to the hotel. The crowd of .Spanish 
nice ■ * ’ whn had tMlhcrcd around to 

adu ' 1 ■ . 

p.ariy was 10 jj*-/ _ 

At the hotel, using their right nosnes, dicy rrguiered .u 
Hugh Pollard, retired army olhccr, Im daughter, Ihana IWiard. as.jl 
.Miss Dorothy Watson. The pilot gave hu name a* Cltptain Oed 
Ilcbb. lliat night, over a bottle of sherry in the hotel lobby, t.He 
Major .and the two girls, with the aid of 4 tourai gunie-lAxik, ar*i 
.1 road map of the islands, began to plan diciriighueeingfor the nest ‘ 
few day^. Tlic following morning the three of them a jus:.et 
>ie.>mcr and went to Santa Crux dc Tenerife*, anoihrr fkinary ubnd 
acrrai the bay. Mur a stroll during v»hsch liiry vintej a nwj.lxr vf 
curto shops wl.erc they bouglit jpprojwiatc souvenin, t‘^> l..ri rti 
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down a side street and stopped at the house of a doctor. A Spanish 
servant ushered them into a living-room, where they were soon 
joined by the doctor. 

■The Major, speaking Spanish with a British accent, said to him: 
^‘La Francia saludes Galicia.^^ 

The doctor turned pale, tugged at his black tie, and asked, “What 
did you say?” 

“France greets Galicia,” the Major replied, this time in English. 

The doctor assured him that there must be some mistake, but the 
Major insisted that the phrase was a password. The Spaniard, still 
distrustful, told him to return within an hour when a friend of his 
who might be able to establish contact would be present. The three 
English people went to a cafe, where they had some of the inevitable 
sherry. Returning at the appointed hour, they met the doctor’s 
friend who, though suspicious, was much calmer than tlie doctor. 

After great difficulty, the Major finally convinced the two Span- 
iards he was the envoy that General Francisco Franco had been 
expecting. They advised him to return to his hotel at Santa Cruz 
de la Palma and await developments. Later he interviewed General 
Orgaz and completed the necessary steps by which General Franco 
was to arrive from Tenerife to Las Palmas and embark on the plane. 
He made the crossing in civil clothes, proceeding to the airfield 
by boat. 

It was quite an adventure for the Major, who since his days as an 
intelligence officer during the World War had done nothing more 
exciting than collect ancient firearms and edit the sports section of 
Country Life. An ardent Catholic, he had become interested in the 
situation of the Church in Spain following the advent of the Republic. 

In the middle of the next night, the Major heard a knock on his 
bedroom door. There stood the second Spaniard. He admitted this 
time that he was General Franco’s aide-de-camp and said that 
everything was in readiness. He wanted Pollard to arrange for 
immediate departure of his private plane. The revolution was to 
begin at dawn. 

The Major called the pilot, who hastily dressed, and the two of 
them, accompanied by the Spaniard, left the hotel and scrambled 
into a closed Cadillac. 

The Major remained behind and watched a successful anti-Red 
revolution.- 

Later that day. Captain Bebb arrived at Casablanca, in French 
Morocco, some seven hundred miles away, where his two passengers 
hurried to a small hotel. They were greeted in a back room by 
a group of Spaniards who saluted their leader with great deference. 
They included the Marquis Pepe del Merito, the Spanish sherry pro- 
ducer, who, along with Juan de la Cierva, the inventor of the auto- 
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giro, had bought the plane and financed the PoUord cxpcdiuon, and 

Luis Bohn, London correspondent of the Madnd nc\s'spapcr dfiC, 

who as a 

to the Ca 

at da%vn ii ' ‘ 

It far6d It was July 17, 1936 

After a sleepless night, Franco took off the follouang monung for 
Ceuta, changing into full uniform in the plane He did not kno^y 
whether he ould be shot as a traitor or acclaimed as a leader upon 
his amval He was acclaimed as a leader In Spanish ^fo^occo 
the revolution had succeeded Bluc*shiricd Falangistas, rcd»bcrctcd 
Carlistas, • ' 

land along \ 

underway ociiciu* we ^,1 , 

had turned against the Republican government, which he had Once 
stanchly supported Other ciucs m the south of Spam whtdi 
immediately joined the revolution were Cadiz, Algcaras, Granada, 
Cdrdoba In the nortli, where General Emiho Mola became the 
rebel leader, Burgos, Valladolid, Pamplona, Saragossa, Salammca, 
Vitoria Avila, Segovia, and Vigo followed suit In SladriJ, Bar' 
celona, and San Sebastidn, sm-dl groups of revolutionaries, mostly 
army, were fighting losing batdes from ^hind tiie walls of the build* 
mgs tiiey had seized The Canones and the Balearic Islands, with 
the cxcepuon of Minorca, joined the revolt Insurgent ofliccrs also 
took over the Spanish colonics and protectorates of Ifni, Rio tie Oro, 
and Fernando Po 

Almost all of the naval officers joined the upnsuig, but m most 
eases, as aboard the baidcshtp Jatmt / and the cruoers and 

Ltbertad, the crews remained lo>al and, overpowering their oificers, 
threw tiicm overboard On the batilcsliip and the ciaiucr 

AtmiTonte CfTitra, ilic lo>al crews were overpowered by the odivers 
with the aid of land forces of LI Pcrrol, where they were being 
repaired 

The assassination in Madrid on Jul> tj, 1938, of Olfo Siiiclo, 
leader of the Monarchiscp wiy m the Cortes and of hirunee 

under Pnmo de Rivera in 1935, hu frcr|ucnily been cited a* ilic 
cause of the revolt But the fact thar Mijor i’olljrd had uirn oif 
from Cro>don two da)t before to deliver 4 plane to Irarto piuvrd 
ilial tlic uprutng had been hatched prcvioul) <Vi » niAtter offui, 
during die time we were m hranro 5{iain. v*c were told 0 » all vtdr* 
that Uic Soldo aisassinaiion fiad lurincvj raihrr I'lun lrlj-<d lie 
arni> plot A number of Franco fdfuvttn raulaiMd to us Put it 
Jud, by whipping up jxjhucal tcoUnirni to luch a oltih, f ivrd me 
army to start the movement ahead of «.! ediJe- t a* « t\^\t si da e 
having been set at July 3J Ccne*aljt»dhai jufyi, **1 aI was t 
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been the leader of the entire movement, was, as a result, left behind 
in Portugal. It was not until July 20 that he was able to arrange for 
a private plane to take him to Spain. En route the plane crashed and 
he was killed, leaving the leadership open to Mola and Franco. 

Queipo dc Llano, most colourful, eccentric, and unpredictable of 
all Spanish generals, held the fate of the revolution in his hands. 
Without his support, Franco could never have brought over his 
Moors and Spanish Legionaries of the famed El Tcrcio to the main- 
land. Well known as a Socialist, and as a leader of the anti- 
Monarcliist movement which had forced Alfonso to go into exile, 
Queipo had been entrusted by the Republican Cabinet to govern 
Seville. Plis change-over was made all the more difficult by the fact 
that the population under him was predominantly Socialist. 

Not above tricking the people, Queipo de Llano used the small 
garrison of two hundred and fifty soldiers that he had at his disposal 
to convince the people of Seville that thousands of reinforcements 
were arriving hourly. Pie dressed them, in turn, in the uniforms of 
all the armed branches of Spain, which he took from the commissary 
storehouse, and rushed them in trucks through the principal streets 
of the town. For the final display, he made his two hundred and 
fifty soldiers stain their faces with walnut juice so that they looked 
like Moors beneath the turbans and baggy trousers with which he 
had masqueraded them. Over the radio he lied glibly, announcing 
that the revolution had succeeded throughout Spain, that Madrid 
and Barcelona had joined the movement. Through this ruse, he 
prevented hundreds of small towns that might have opposed the 
revolt on the first day from taking action. This gave the revolu- 
tionaries just enough time to take over many of these towns before 
the truth was known. 

Early the same morning that Franco arrived at Ceuta, Mussolini, 
who habitually rises at 6 a.m., was at the Palazzo Venezia studying 
the reports that were pouring onto his desk from his agents in Tan- 
giers and Gibraltar. PIc was especially interested in the news-about 
the progress of the revolution in Spanish Morocco, Cadiz, and 
Seville, for that was where his next role was to be played. He 
pressed a button and soon was in communication with an airfield in 
southern Italy. He gave the order and, within twenty minutes, the 
first dozen Savoia transport planes began taking off for Ceuta and 
by nightfall they had carried several hundred of the crack Legion- 
aries and Moors in Spanish Morocco to Cadiz and Seville. 

Franco also used the navy units that he had at his disposal on the 
second day of the revolution to transport still greater numbers of 
reinforcements to the mainland, and even they had aerial escort 
which included Italian chaser planes, most of them piloted by 
Italians. But the first African contingents to reach southern Spain, 
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from the south. We will effect a junction in a few and then the 

final push on Madrid xnU begin.” 

There was no doubt Uiat Mola was sincere in tshat he was 
A tall, homely roan who peered through tortoise-shdl glasses and 
groped for words to express himself, he struck us as incapable of 
pohti^ h^oertsy. He was a pure strategist, an army man who 
had little if any conception of the passions and aspirations of the 
different classes in Spain. His mistaken belief in a short, almcal 
bloodless revolution was held by practically all the rebel leaders, 
who othenvise would probably never have dared to start the revolt, 
with the resultant stalemate that led to Spain's becoming an inter- 
national battlefield. The fact that all the countries of Europe 
regarded Spain as a microcosm of the world struggle that was jujt 
beginning to cr>-stalhzc between Leftists and FUghiisis, between 
democracy and totalitarianism — the struggle that had its counterpart 
on a less violent scale witlim almost every counir>'— made interven- 
tion almost inevitable. 

The controversy over tlie chronological order of foreign interven- 
tion m Spam will probably never be absolutely cleared up. But to 
us, who were in Hcnda>c during the first da>-s of the war, it would 
seem Uiat following the Italians, the French were next to meddle m 
Spam. We saw, during those first war d.!)!, iruck-loails of French 
rifles and cartridges being sene over the Henda)c*rrdn bridge to the 
Basque army. Dunng the battle for Inin, for example, whicli was 
the first of the pitched b.vttlcs in the north between the Rebels and 
Uic Lo).iliiU, we saw* Frenchmen at the French frontier town of 
Binatou, standing on a rocky summit overlooking both sides of tl.e 
battlefield, making semaphore signals to the Uaif^uc Lo>Alists, iclUt g 
them how to correct their artillery fire. It was to lull thu Ireiwh 
aid that Franco and .Mola, once tlicy had effected a junction l>e* 
tween the northern and southern annics, decided ti was imjxtaiivc 
to concentrate on taking an otherwise unintportanl town hkc Irun 
before attempung to pusii on to Madrid. 

To the best of our knowledge, German and Russian mtrtvriii.o.i 
in the Spanish skic* occurred more or leu at the same nme—dunr i 
the Franco drive on Madrid, immcdiate{> after die tall of Hlfvl*>, 
Scplcinbcr 37, 1936- Both followed up their aerial aid v»idi Uul 
forces si orily afierw.'ud, the Gernuxu contnhuuii^ maudy ifwh- 
ricnmi . . u t 

'Ihe Biituh plajed IxJth sides pohuc.vUy. Lr.,*ah 1 arlu.ii'i'n?* 
arians m large numbers, headed by the Duclrfu vf Aib U, 
the Republican sccii>rs aiul encouraged laj>aiul war ti. tit ^ 
tlicir ptoctscc .viul ii.>ccchrs. Later, L; . a..-£d t ' 

Waher Ikigaiie, which L<eat..e a juf* id Inirtuau ..al u-c 
aj.d Iv/u .hi m cf Uar bank'-* war. 
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The Franco side, on the other hand, was visited by General Fuller 
and General Groves, as \vell as Randolph Churchill, son of Winston 
Churchill, who made the trip as a newspaper correspondent. A 
smaller gi'oup of Parliamentarians also trekked through Franco 
Spain, and half a dozen English lords accepted commissions in the 
Franco army. 

Franco did not count on only his own troops and foreign allies, but 
also on Spanish Rightists in Madrid and other cities he was trying to 
take. During the first siege of Madrid, which failed, Franco sur- 
prised everybody by saying in a public speech in Salamanca; 

“I have four columns marching on Madrid — and a fifth column 
inside Madrid which will rise up and fight for us at the opportune 
moriient.” 

Franco must therefore be given credit for having coined the phrase 
that has become a part of every language in the world today to 
describe an enemy working from within. 

Reynolds went to Salamanca in the eai'Iy winter of 1936 to try 
to interview Franco, shortly after El Generalissimo had established 
headquarters tliere, Reynolds v/as not very successful from the 
standpoint of American newspaper enterprise because of the scores 
of intermediaries, political and military, who kept Franco practi- 
cally isolated from the rest of the world. Luis Bolin, the ABC corre- 
spondent who had induced Pollard to take the plane to Franco in the 
Canaries, was in charge of the press with the rank of captain. He 
was horrified at the idea of anybody’s interviewing Franco. Rey- 
nolds insisted, ho^veve^•, and Bolin finally promised that he would 
see what could be done, 

“He is in no position to give an interview at this time,” Bolin said, 
“and if he did, I’m sure he would give it to a Spaniard.” 

The next day, however, Bolin told Reynolds to write out a list of 
questions. Reynolds was bubbling over with them and made out 
the list immediately, on Bolin’s typewriter. Two days later, Bolin 
said half of the questions had been thrown out and that the remain- 
ing five had been answered by one of the staff officers. ‘ He hoped 
within the next forty-eight hours it would be possible for Franco to 
read the answers and approve them. The approval was duly given, 
and Reynolds was returned the answers which bore Franco’s initials, 
F. F. B. Reynolds was then permitted, after being searched for 
weapons, to see the rebel chief in his private office for two minutes, 
but was not allowed to ask any questions. Reynolds found that 
Franco was more closely guarded than either Mussolini or Hitler, 
The Generalissimo depended almost exclusively on Moorish soldiers, 
whom he trusted more than the Spaniards — any one of whom might 
have been a Republican fifth columnist. In close-up. Franco was 
about as unlike a dictator as anybody could be. He was a small, 

D 
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paunchy man wth a rather sweet smile that hghtened up an other- 
wise drab but aristocratic face His grey hair was sparse but wup) 
His general’s red sash made Reynolds nervous, as it appeared on 
the point of slipping off the rotundity of his waist and fdUng to the 
floor. He seemed nervous and bashful ComersaUon was bncf 
and stilted 

“Good day,” Franco said, rising and extending hu hand, which 
Reynolds took Reynolds ihank^ him for having answered the 
questions, and Franco replied 
“JVb hay dt que ” 

A staff officer then hurriedly escorted Reynolds out in a wa> that 
could be desenbed only as a rather polished bum’s rush 
While waiting in Salamanca to see Franco, Reynolds met Miguel 
de Unamuno, the greatest of modem Spanish philosophers Al- 
though nobody knew whether or not he approved of Franco— the 
general opinion was that he didn’t— Unamuno, nev crthclcss, suU 
held the chair of philosophy at the Umvcrsiiy of Salaininca Hus 
was at the time that everyone m Franco Spain vs as wearing a button 
to show that he belonged to one of the half-dozen Righusi pirties or 
groups Foreign correspondents v^orc the imignia of their own 
country, winch m those days was unusual, so as not to be stopped 
every ten steps by Falangistas and asked questions Uniinuno h id 
stuck into the buttonhole of his left lapel a piece of tinfoil ili ii liad 
been moulded into the shape ofa bird’s head Tlic bpannrd with 
Reynolds asked the philosopher “Per Dtos, whni parly docs that 
insignia represent^” 

“It IS my own party I founded it myself,” Unamuno replied *1 
am the only member of it, and if any b^y else joins 1 shill rcsion ’ 
Thu was Unamuno, Uic individualist, whom the SpaminU loved 
He felt that philosophic.illy there was no such dung as ibioluic fKhi 
on one side or the other of the two w irnng fictioiu m Sjwui Uc 
criticized and praised them both Uui hide that he ever said vcvi 
published. It was gcncrdly so cryptic tint the Iranco press ce: 
feared even hu cxprcssioiu oC approval of their nwivcmcnt m ^ht 
carry a ludden condemnation that would be brought to h^hl at soua: 
future date He died m hu home a few weeks later, o i New \ear * 
Lve, — apparcnily of heart failure — while Ulking to a Jiici d 
No forrif,!! corrcsjsondcnts were pcnuiucd to nuke a trip ut 
southern Spam until the last of Juiuary v»*rn an 

was orgaiurcd by the oliicta! OttCina de U l’rcx%ia to tie VljL..a 
front for the imj^ndn g victory of die soutlirrw aimy, a«ihy 
under Queqjo de Uaivo 

“No v^onder v«c couldn't cotac I rre l-efure, ’ t»c rv** Avn m ^ 
Thi Je^tk 77n/r, csclamatl when la? *aw tl e ifo*. ,<* t v 

uii Mab^a ere i m dur ’’ju ah* -t# i ’ 
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At least half of the Rebel forces were Italians, who were wearing 
the regular Fascist militia uniforms, except for their headgear. 
Instead of the usual khaki trench caps, the Italians wore black berets 
to match their black shirts. They numbered about forty thousand 
and were completely equipped, having artillery, tanks, and machine 
guns brought from Italy. But even then we were not permitted by 
the Spanish censorship to make any reference to the participation of 
the Italians. 

After encountering only slight resistance, the Insurgents paraded 
into Malaga on February 7. But the Italians, on reaching the city 
limits, carefully marched around the town in order not to give the 
population of the fallen city the impression that foreign troops had 
won the battle. All correspondents who were in Franco Spain from 
the beginning of the war are unanimously agreed that this was the 
first'time that Italian infantry had been used in the Civil War. 

Mussolini, who was still pleased with himself as a result of the 
Ethiopian campaign, was anxious to throw his troops into more 
important battles. He thought it would be quite a feather in his 
black cap if Fascist forces could take Madrid after the Moors, Foreign 
Legionaries, Falangistas, and Royalists had failed. Franco was 
reluctant to give any such opportunity to the Italians. He was 
already suspicious of aid from Rome and Berlin and feared what it 
might cost him later. But owing to the shortage of trained Spanish 
man power at his disposal. Franco finally acceded to Fascist pressure. 

The Black Shirts who had helped to take Malaga were then 
brought up from the south and concentrated at the snow-covered 
pass just north of Sigiienza in preparation for an exclusively Italian 
offensive. It was the beginning of March. The drive started on the 
ninth, when they advanced twelve miles in a single day over the 
Guadalajara road. They met little resistance, and the advance was 
so easy for the first few days that the Italians became careless. The 
deep snow on either side of the road made it hard for the flanking 
troops to march over the rough, mountainous terrain, and since these 
troops met no Republican forces in the mountains, they were pulled 
back to the main highway to make their marching less arduous. By 
the time they reached Brihuega, about fifteen miles from their 
immediate objective, Guadalajara, they were lined up in trainlike 
formation, m^ing no attempt to protect the fields on either side. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish general, Juan Orgaz, commanding the 
Moors and Foreign Legionaries in the Toledo sector of the Madrid 
front, was also supposed to start an offensive. The plan was to 
squeeze Madrid from two sides, but General Orgaz did not move on 
schedule. The Spanish Rebels unofficially claimed afterward that 
the Italians themselves had not started their offensive on the date 
they were supposed to, that General Orgaz had moved his troops for 
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tlie offensive into the trenches on llic souUicra Madrid &oiu onl> to 
have them suffer heavy casuilucs from Republican shelling while 
awaiting the signal to go over the lop Anno>cd at this, General 
Orgaz agun withdrew the bulk of his troops to safer posmons and, 
consequently, was not ready to attack when die Italians wanted 
him to 

The Republican army in hladnd, knowing nodiing of the potential 
trap in the south, however, had rushed up reinforcements to meet the 
Italians on the Guadalajara road Tlie Italian troops, confident in 
tlicir superior equipment, which included light tanks, fought at finl 
when tlicy encountered the Republicans, but were not able to nuke 
any headway It had been raining throughout most of the drive, 
but now the stonn turned into a terrific downpour, grounding the 
planes on whose support the Italian commanding otficers had 
counted The Republican planes were able to take off from their 
concrete runwa>*s on die Madrid airfields and encountered no rcsui* 
ance whatever in die air The Italian infantr>, bunched toecihcr 
on the road, instead of dcplo>cd m the fields and woods as it shou’d 
have been, made a target impossible to miss, and the Republican 
pilots mowed diem down by the hundred The loscuts tried to 
wididraw , and in the confusion of the retreat the Republican infantry 
closed 111 on all sides and took thousands of prisoners as well as 
enormous amounts of vn ar booty 

We were both m Salamanca at the tune \\e v^erc having dit net 
in (he Gran Hotel wlicn we were joined by an English S{>cakin^ 
major w ith a blue sash around lus waai— meaning he w u a member 
of the General Staif He w is obviously delighted alxiut somcthirg 
Eleanor asked him if he had fallen m love 

“/Mmosi — v'ldi those blocxi> Reds,*’ he said m a low voice * fl ey 
have given those obnoxious L>’e-tics a terrific trouncing “ 

Tim was the first we had heard of the Italian disaster at CiudaU- 
jara He then went on to give m del wli about hovi’ Iranco Icaincd 
of It 

“An Italian colonel who had been leading one of the Waca ‘'h it 
rcgiincnu on the Guadal ijara front," the uujor said, *v»a» dopau^/fd 
to the Gcneralisiimo > headquarters to rejxirt to him Iw v wed iV 
advance was going I supixur it look him over iv»fni^ f ur tour* 
to reich Salaniauca from the front line Hu inf enuu^-n v^os 
laml> old when he arrived Because even Vvhde lie v.at g f « 
£iC»^*.d.'a,wurdwaircceivT:dtromourQvin}iead juar enat*' 
of tl ctr defeat he eintuiTasicd* * 

He refuKd todivad^jC the nai eofilic luiuacu’ (>il lh-.» 
was Cir iroin lieu g tlie only une to tc i ken a ls» i * 

vctbacjc I veu tranco atd hu kc»‘eta’s «li»x r - 1 tK-eesJ i' fu ** 

Cu-iioiu I1ie> !i-J I )i o Lccnchal I gu i r iV j aut. - g ai 
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of the Italian military leaders and consequently were pleased at this 
blow to Fascist prestigel Spanish Rebel officers in the bars of 
Salamanca and Burgos, San Sebastian and Seville, toasted the valour 
of the Spanish Republicans and declared that the defeat at Guadala- 
jara would show Mussolini that Spaniards — even .though Republican 
Spaniards — ^were not to be so easily annihilated as Ethiopians. 

The Italian officers whom we met in Salamanca at the time were 
just as full of national pride and declared that the real reason they 
had suffered such a disaster was because they were fighting not 
Spaniards, but Italians. They gave credit for the Republican vic- 
tory to the anti-Fascist Garibaldi Battalion of the International 
Brigade. They also said that it was hard for them to fight whole- 
heartedly against other Italians. Still another alibi for Guadalajara 
was that the vanguard of the Black Shirts was confused when it 
established contact with the Republicans and heard Italian being 
spoken. But the more intelligent of the Italian officers realized that 
there had been a disgraceful defeat and were definitely broken 
up over it. 

Nothing more was seen or heard of Italian troops for a while after 
Guadalajara. It would naturally take Mussolini some time to re- 
organize his forces. But he went further than that. He withdrew 
most of the Black Shirt troops and many of the high officers con- 
cerned, in the Guadalajara battle in great anger and, in defiance of 
Badoglio, subsequently replaced them with better-trained soldiers 
of the regular Italian army. Anyway, he was determined not to 
be driven out of Spain by a defeat, and during April new Italian 
troops reappeared with orders to restore Italian prestige during the 
Nationalist offensive on the Basque coast, scheduled for the summer 
of 1937. 

Meanwhile, the Germans were also lending a hand. We had first 
seen German fliers in Avila during Franco’s early and unsuccessful 
attack on Madrid and, later, great numbers of German ground 
troops in mustard-coloured uniforms and knee-length boots in 
Salamanca. Nobody seemed to know what they were doing at 
Franco’s headquarters. They were apparently specialists, because 
the Germans never sent any infantry, though they did contribute 
technicians of all kinds, including anti-aircraft, anti-tank, and 
artillery crews, field-radio operators, wire-layers, repair outfits and 
other types of subsidiary service men in which Franco was gravely 
lacking. 

When we went to Vitoria in April 1937 to report the Mola offensive 
against Bilbao, we found the Germans, for once, almost as prominent 
as the Italians. The German communications command was in- 
stalled in the hotel where we stayed. The whole mezzanine floor 
was reserved for them and all the signs on the doors were in German. 
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Outside in the street were enormous trucl.5 contaiiung powerful 
generating dynamos for powering radio senders. Besides com- 
municating with N^azi fliers and specialists at the front, this command 
also sent direct to Berlin. The Nazis considered the Sp.tnish tele- 
phone s>-slem in northern Spain so unreliable that they installed a 
complete duplicate s)*slcm of their ow n which no one else was allow cd 
to use. It was an example of the importance the Nazis alwijs 
attributed to fast, cflicicnt commumcations. 

During the Bilbao campaign, the Italians and Germans took o\cr 
most of the artillery work, and there t^crc reports of many disputes 
between the Italo-Gcrman and Spanish commands berause the 
former claimed that \^hcn they had shelled a position to prepare it 
for an infantry attack, the Spanish infantry failed to ad\ance, (he 
Spanish ofHccis having changed their minds at the last minute about 
the day of the attack and having failed to inform (he arttllcr)'. 

Tile Italian infantry, aided by whippet tanks, also p.ariicipatcd on 
a large scale. The number of Italian soldicn actually fighting lu the 
Spanish war probably reached its peak during the 1937 summer 
campaign against the Basque country and the rVsturias. Four 
divisions of infantry were used: the Black /Vrrows, ihe Black {-110171, 
the Uttono, and the Tuent)-tliird of .March, which, with ihc iup- 
portlng units of tanks, alrcr^t, and so on, totalled around eighty 
thousand men. 

Tlie nft between the Spanish Rebels and the Italians w.is quite 
apparent to us as correspondents Anxious 10 wipe out the LmB 
name they had gamed at Guadalajara, the lulian military auihori- 
lies invited many of Uic foreign conrspondcnis, including Rc>i okb, 
to vmt die Italuin sectors on Uic Bdbao front. Rc>noMs nude ore 
of these trips and was shown .agrt.vily reorgamzed Black blart aru>, 
one that was far superior tn equipment and nutnl«rs to that wtu<h 
h.id lost at Guad.ilajar.i flie rosciit pros oificuh, wla> wrrr all m 
Black blurt uniform, oj>eraScd .-is|xrcial courier serv tee fur dnpa tel r» 
between the front hne* ar.tl bami-Jcan dc Lur, in Irar.tr. It 
enabled mniagcs sent by this route to rcacfi the ouindr wirkj at 
least ri^ht hours and frequently twelve hours Lcfiire tla?«: tihd h« 
caVdc through slower bjiaMsli cer.aorship. 

Kc>Tiolds availed hin-aelf of dm service. Keturj i.'i^ to \ I’vrU, 
v^herc the bpanuh preas headquaricis f.«f ifusutfer uvc were! 

Ivr was sc\Trrl> tej rurundetJ by Major f i.i {vare.iif e, a 

dru^'i'T CjC *»as at tl r hea*f of the i iret^o t.. »if 

d.e bjvti .»h C)!;cit.a de U lhn.»a, f».r h »vi. ^ l.a.1 an-jd h ; i * iI-j 

wi'h the Ua}^. t. taiJ diat aiv rj*ui-ik pj i 

by u n-Udbi'i ttrnij*ji»fer*’» ti» i*e fro, i in d e ci « ,<a j . f I jk.i? 
tii^a.als ww-kj !< j fd b> »7:a.-.rdii'r ri, «.,!m .v ft.- axU*'' 1 

"ll’s aU.-t tu:-? les' »l * tS a “'ll a. 
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can’t help it if we have to have some outside help. The other side 
has it, too. But we are determined that you are going to sec this war 
through Spanish eyes.” 

Even so, the Spaniards had a difficult time dislocating Bill Carney, 
of The Kew Tork Times, and Pembroke Stevens (later killed in China) 
of the London Daily Telegraph, They ^vere among the fii*st to have 
seen the joui-nalistic advantages of reporting the war with the help 
of Italian press officers :is compared to working only through the 
Spanish Press Bureau and, as a result, had established connections 
which were difficult for the Spaniards to break. Nevertheless, even 
these two were eventually compelled to sever their relations with 
the Italians. 

One of the chief Ftiscist press officers was Piero Saporiti, who, 
when the war ended, came to the United States as correspondent for 
Virginio Gayda’s Giornale d' Italia and proceeded to send the most 
virulent attacks upon President Roosevelt and the United States’ 
attitude toward World War II. 

As in Malaga, the Fascist columns which helped to take Bilbao 
did not enter the city itself when it fell 021 June 19, but circled around 
through the outskirts where they encamped. In a few days, diey 
moved on, joining the mopping-up operations northward and par- 
ticipated in the offensive against Santander. By the time that 
Santander was ready to suiTcnder, the Black Shirt officers were 
determined not to make any more back-door entrances. And when 
Santander fell on August 26, the Italians marched in through the 
suburbs and continued down all the principal streets of the city. 

It reminded us of a Roman holiday. The Italian tanks were 
decorated \wth ivy leaves and plaster plaques of the heads of Mus- 
solini and Franco, while the Black Shirt soldiers had stuck daisies 
and bluebells into the muzzles of their guns and behind their ears. 
This time even the Spanish newspapers were compelled to pay them 
tribute for the part they had played in this campaign. 

During this fighting, tlic Italians also occupied innumerable small 
towns on their own, and not until the next day would groups of 
Falangistas arrive to take charge of the administration of the towns 
and mete out “summary justice,” generally meaning wholesale 
deaths in front of firing squads before the army officers would arrive 
and establish military tribunals. 

While the Spaniards displayed contempt for the Italians, the 
Italians in turn were openly disapproving of the mass executions. 
Compelled to accept foreign aid against their will, the Spaniards, 
as a form of Freudian self-defence, became haughtier and more 
arrogant. They would often make fun of the ill-kempt appearance 
of the Black Shirts, who made a poor sartorial showing in contrast to 
the more smartly garbed Spaniards, who went in for flowing capes. 
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^vidc co\vboy belts, jaumy caps, and open collars ^vhicIl, with Bj romc 
flare, folded back o\cr the nc^-lincs of their umfonns. The Ger- 
mans and the Italians all this dmc had htilc personal or social 
contact. Even the Fascist chaser pilots, who collaborated vsilh the 
German bombers, had their separate encampments, alwa^-s far 
rcrnovwl from the Germans. We had the impression that the 
Spaniards were much more friendly and got along much better in 
every way with the Germans than they did with the Italians. Most 
of us agreed that this was because die Germans sent a much smaller 
contingent — probably no more than ten thousand men at any one 
time — composed exclusively of experts. Also, it was quite obvious 
that the Germans had been carefully instructed on how to behave m 
Spain, and, contrary to their Teutonic character, remained very 
mudi in the background Besides, the Germans didn't h.vvc a 
Guadalajara to live down. 

The greatest tragedy that befeU the foreign correspondents on the 
Franco side dunng the war occurred outside of Terucl. Major 
Lambari led a string of six cars of newspaper men up to die Terucl 
front while it was under hcav 7 shell-fire from the Ucpublicaiu. As 
soon os the cavalcade halted at the field headquarters in a small 
town, the Republicans increased their ariillcry fire. One ilcH 
landed just in front of a car occupied by Bddic Ne.tl, of the A R; 
Braduh Johnson, of AVitmeM; Kun Philby, of ihe la^mion Tir'H’, 
and William Shccpslianks, of Rcutcr'i. They v^cre .all pc|){Kretl 
widi shell splinters and, vvith the exception of l*hilb>, who niir ai-ul- 
ously sulfcred only ,a minor head wound, were killed. 'Hie death of 
Johruon, who was on his first inp lo die front, nude us aU tnorc 
fataiutic than ever He had been riding m another autonohde 
vsbai the halt vsas nude, ami he changed places with the ^{uruh 
driver in order to talk \»ith Eddie Neal, 'flic shell came less llun a 
minute later. 

/Vs the non*uUervcniion movement dcvrlojicd, Mwii»>!nu v*-a 
forced to put levs and 1cm of his men in the I .;!itiiig IkM l.vto 
during the push on Barcelona, the Black .Shiru were icdofrd n> 
.vhnott half of v\hat they lud Iwn in the B Ibaa edfcraive Aul if» 
the Victory jiarade dov»n the main streets of lUrvrloiu, U lkA»ii 4 tt» 
fall on J iniiory .0, i'j39, only tv^rnty tKuuural ItjJur.i aj {eajtd. 
He rrcoftin.'cd dut from the {somt of \ic\* of Kutr {sean d f t> i 4 * y 
It v»ai dcurahlc tlut tranen m ila* future u>e na fr tf'« i 1 

ai.il fo^rr lialui.i ’U c io*»»i ctilical jdiaw* of if j" war t r f r j» . 0 , 
however, v.*i over, l<cauie m it e | rrccdirg year h—1 

able to ira.n a cv.,.udrf al *r « .xt t f oh ut*' j i 

IT’e t AW.ir I weiii)-ihijd »f M^ich Ihvv-^ n i . L j irt «» tf~' 
ihc— ve I aid.'” t f d,e 1 L<v* in woh | >hiiv 4 

4 Kfl<l vard^r ij the ran, d.tafa-4 (UuUt-a ii 
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Madrid and Valencia, and that was the last important activity of 
Italian infantry in Spain. The fight for Madrid, which fell on 
March 28, 1939, was virtually a Spanish affair on both sides, as far 
as land forces were concerned. Fi'anco, of course, continued to rely 
on Axis aviation until the war ended. 

Both Mussolini and Hitler often changed the personnel of their 
aviation corps in Spain so that the maximum number of their pilots 
could get training under real war conditions. Most of the ones we 
saw were very young and stayed in Spain only about three months 
before being replaced by a fresh batch of recruits. For the most 
part, Italian aviation was confined to chaser planes, except in the 
Balearics, where several squadrons of Italian bombers were based. 
Many of the Italian fliers in the Balearics were Fascist career men 
who came to Spain in much the same way as they had gone to 
Ethiopia; it was another stepping-stone in F ascist promotion. Among 
the more notable of these were Ettore Muti, who later became 
Secretary General of the Fascist party, and the Duce’s sons, Bruno 
and Vittorio. 

All the international grievances on the Franco side were patched 
up in time for the final victory parade in Madrid on May 1 1, 1939., 
We sat in the press gallery in front of Franco’s reviewing stand, 
which was carefully surrounded by his trusted Moorish guard. For 
five hours the troops marched by in the rain. All the Italians in 
Spain, including those reserve troops that had been sitting on farm 
fences back in Miranda de Ebro and Palencia, took part. All their 
heavy artillery and many of their tanks were paraded forth. It was 
all right because the word had gone around that all this materiel was 
being left behind and all the men were leaving. Overhead, Italian 
and German planes manoeuvred in trick formations. They, too, 
were to be left behind, but the pilots were to go. 

The keynote of the parade was Spanish strength, but to the foreign 
correspondents it was a menacing display of Italo-German solidarity. 
It was the manifest culmination of how Mussolini and Hitler had 
grown closer than ever as a result of the Spanish Civil War. From 
a simultaneous recognition by Rome and Berlin of the F 
government, the Italo-German collaboration increased to a 
agreement regarding European problems outside of 
agreement, born during the Spanish Civil War, i « ^ 
from a newspaper phrase into a concrete political entity 
overtones. 

Franco had succeeded in winning the war with the ' 
men and matiriel. He had succeeded, despite predict’ 
contrary, in arranging for the departure of his military ^ 
whom actually left within the next three months. 

Both Italy and Germany were charging merely second- 
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for die maUriel, but the real payment was to be made on a politico- 
mihtary basis in the future Spam was to aid the Axis m the war to 
come Actually, Franco proved a tougher bargainer than either 
Mussolini or Hitler, as he shaved down the first instalments to 
nothing more than moral support, despite Axis efforts to drag Spam 
into the war shortly after It^y*s entry 
Major Pollard, in his capaaty as a sporting editor, sat next to us 
in the press tnbune As the Victory Parade came to an end, he 
turned to Eleanor and said 
“No more airplane trips to the Canaries for me “ 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Friction in North Africa 

T he next phase of the Fascist impenalist programme was initiated 
November 30, 1938, more than two months after the Munich 
“appeasement” conference, when Mussolini convened the Italnn 
Chamber of Deputies for the ostensible purpose of permitting Foreign 
Minister Ciano to inform its meek members what Italy’s foreign 
policy had been during the Czech crisis Ciano revealed to the 
Chamber in considerable detail tlic extent of Italy’s secret mobiliza- 
tion on September 27, the disposition of the troops, and the measures 
taken by the Italian navy m preparation for possible action Cnno 
then assured the dummy Chamber what everyone already Knew 
that the Ducc thoroughly endorsed both Hiller’s annexauon of 
Austria and his policy in Czechoslovakia 

The foreign correspondents m the press gallery nodded sleepily 
Czecboslovidna was “old stuff* by now The newspaper reading 
public didn’t want to hear about it any more Most of the chief 
correspondents in Rome hadn’t even bothered to come to this meet- 
ing of the Chamber, since the published agenda of the meeting 
menuoned only a review of the Italian part m the Czech crisis 
Some organuauons, inclccd, had only Italian tipsters there to give 
them “protects c” coverage 

But Count Ciano had more up his sleeve thin tint Suddenly, 
IS he droned through his speech, which he read from tjpewntten 
sheets in front of him, he looked up, raued his voice — pcrJnps as a 
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able if we wish to safeguard with inilcxibic resolution the interests 
and natural aspirations of the Italian people.” 

It was a ja\v-brcaking sentence and vague enough not to mean 
anything in particular. But it meant something to certain members 
of tile Chamber who, beyond any shadow of doubt, liad been in- 
sti'ucted what to do. Several score leaped to their feet simul- 


taneously and shouted: “Tunisia! Tunisia! Tunisia!” The hand- 


picked Black Shirts in the spectators’ gallery immediately took up 
the cry and added shouts for “Nizza” and “Savoia” on their owii 
account. One deputy who either was not in on the plot or who was 
perhaps acting a part then leaped to his feet and, pretending indigna- 
tion that the Foreign Minister’s speech had been interrupted, waved 
his hands and cried, '‘'Per cortesia! Per corksta!" (Please! Please!) 
In the noise and confusion, the audience in the spectators’ gallery 
misunderstood cortesia for “Corsica” and willingly added shouts for 
this additional piece of French territory to their demands. 

The press gallery had, of course, weakened to life at the first shout, 
but the Italian correspondents were in a considerable quandary. 
Could they be positive this was a staged performance? Because if 
it w'as not, they should, as well-trained Fascist journalists, first get 
permission from the Press Ministry before passing the news on to any 
foreign employers. Genuinely spontaneous demonstrations were 
subject to censorship. They glanced across the room at the diplo- 
matic gallery. Tiie prominently placed chair usually occupied by 
the French Ambassador to Rome, Monsieur Andre Frangois-Poncet, 
was vacant. Evidently he had taken the demonstration seriously. 

It took quite a while for the cheering to die down and for order to 
be restored so that Giano could go on with his speech — which con- 
tained no mention whatsoever of Tunisia, Nice, Savoy, or Corsica. 
Long before that, however, those foreign correspondents who had 
been present had phoned their accounts of the demonstration to their 
offices in Paris, London, Berlin, and so on. Soon frantic queries 
came pouring into the Rome bureaus of those unfortunate organiza- 
tions who had had only Italian news men in the Chamber. The 
Italian Press Ministry had, as usual, muzzled the local men working 
for foreign organizations until it later received instructions from the 
Foreign Office to release the story. There were many hard words 
exchanged in newspaper offices and in the Stampa Estera that 
evening. Although the foreign correspondents could not say so 
without risk of expulsion from Italy, it became all the more obvious 
that the scene was staged when word got around that the demon- 
stration had been led by Achille Starace, Secretary General of the 
Fascist party, and Roberto Farinacci, ex-Secretary General and 
after Mussolini and Balbo, the third most influential leader in tk 


party. 
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The following day tlic students of Rome Univenity, ali\a>’s glad 
of an excuse for a holiday, turned their backs on Uimr classrooms 
and, gathermg m groups of one hundred or more, paraded through 
the mam streets of Rome shouting about Italian rights to Tunisia, 
Corsica, Nice, Savoy In their zeal, they added another claim on 
French territory — Djibouti Some of them marched past the United 
States Consulate, on the Via Vittorio Vcncto, but didn’t stop there, 
and in the end they all converged on the French Embassy, the 
approaches to whicli, ho^\e\c^, had been safely cordoned off by 
squads of carabtntert who had received warning of the impending 
demonstrauon well in advance Most of the students were dressed 
m ilieir black shirts and black tunics with bnght blue silk scarfs — a 
costume not worn on ordinary school da>s, indicating they had had 
the demonstration m mind when they dressed that morning Many 
of them also wore the bnght coloured Jnis, Fied Piper m shape and 
trimmed \viili dozens of small pms and insignia, which peculiarly 
distinguishes the GUF (Grupjjo Umvcrsitano Fascista) Similar 
student demonstrations took place in the streets and m front of the 
French Consulates in Naples, Milan, and other large ciucs 

The French did not take this challenge meekly Of course, no 
ofliual demand had been made, so no offaal reply could be given, 
but French students quickly counter-demonstrated, mardiing 
through Pans and several other French aties, sometimes Ia>mg 
faccuous claims to Milan and Tunn, someumes getting really angr> 
enough to shout, "Down wiili Mussohm* Down vmUi Fascism! 
Down witli Italy* ’ At the same time, more senous and sull angner 
mass meetings were held m Corsica, where the populauon, mostl> 
of Itahan race, afRrnicd their very posiU\e desire to remain a part 
of France Tins was parucularly galling to iJic Fascists, since it was 
part of ihcir propaganda that all people of Italian race wash them- 
sclv cs and thar lands to be a part of I taly 

Some of the Italians in Tunma reacted more to the Black Sluru* 
satisfacuon The Italians there were alwa>-s in a spcaal position, 
because by the Italo-Frcndi treaty of iSgSihc) retained tlicir Italian 
atucnslup, and for )cars they had been subjected to intensive 
Fascist propaganda. Enough of them approN cd the idea of Italian 
dominauon of Tunisia to tr> to stage some demonstrations The 
French population of Tumsia rctahaicd, and m Uic ensuing street 
dashes there were many broken windows and quite a few broken 
heads 

The Chamber demonstration to voice Italian daims on Tunisia 
and other French lands apparently came as a grcil surprise to 
French offiaals, who thought that Uic Tunisian quesuon, at least, 
had been settled b> the Laval Mussolini negouaiions in 1035 
French pohuaans alro thought 11 Ducc was too deeply involved m 
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Spain to be able to undertake any other adventures elsewhere. But 
the Tunisia manifestations were really a sign that a Franco victory 
in Spain was already a foregone conclusion and that Mussolini knew 
it. Despite assertions made later by Virginio Gayda in the Giornale 
d’ Italia that Italian troops would remain in Spain until a political as 
well as a military victory was achieved, Mussolini realized by this 
time that an alliance with Spain and economic concessions were 
about all the profit he was going to get out of the Spanish war. 
Franco plainly was not going to tolerate Italian intervention in his 
internal affairs or concede any naval or air bases. The results to 
Italy of the Spanish war were, therefore, more political than military, 
though certainly not unimportant in the general European picture. 

The rapid crumbling of the Spanish Loyalists’ resistance about 
this dme left II Duce with his hands free to make mischief elsewhere. 
He had two successful enterprises under his belt now, Ethiopia and 
Spain, and the ease with which he had engineered them was making 
him bold — bold enough to tackle France, generally considered a 
much stronger military power than Italy. Not that Mussolini had 
any idea of going to war with France. Not yet, anyway. There 
was. a great deal of diplomatic groundwork to be done first. ‘ For 
one thing, British friendship for France had to be alienated and the 
effectiveness of the Soviet-French treaty of alliance somehow nulli- 
fied. In view of the indecision, weakness, and disunity that had 
been manifest among the French in the preceding years, Mussolini 
xmdoubtedly convinced himself that if he could isolate France 
politically, the vacillating French government would yield him some 
of his claims rather than go to war. The demonstration in the 
Italian Chamber was only the opening shot, as the Ualual incident 
had been in the Ethiopian affair. Indeed, it seems probable that 
at that time Mussolini did not at all envisage the outbreak of World 
War II, nine months later, and that the Fiihrer upset the Duce’s 
French apple-cart when he precipitated the present war. Diplo- 
matic manoeuvres of the kind Mussolini was planning take a long 
time to work out. 

When news of rioting in Tunis was received in our Rome bureau, 
we were in Rome on the tail-end of a vacation following the winding- 
up of our assignment in Prague, where we had been throughout the 
German-Gzech crisis. We were, in fact, waiting for instructions 
from the head office about where to go next. On the evening of 
the day of the Tunis demonstrations, we received orders to fly to 
Tunis the next morning. 

By luck, there were two seats left in an Ala Littoria plane, and we 
took off in the morning from Ostia. It was a seaplane, o .-1 ' 

with the usual Fascist efficiency. As we rose off the water, g-^i 
altitude, we tried to check our watches with the plane’s 
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to notice that it wasn’t running An hour later, when ^ve had 
reached a height of more than ten thousand feet and it seemed a good 
idea to make use of the air tubes intended to facilitate breathng, 
Eleanor picked one up, only to have it break off in her hand When 
we had really got out to sea and were just about halfway between 
the mainlands of Europe and Africa, a feed pipe sprung a leak and 
spouted oil over some of the passengers One of ^e crew of three, 
the mechamc, came over to ftx it but could find no proper material 
to make the necessary repairs After mumblmg porca mtserta a fe^v 
times, he pulled out his shirt-tail and, tvith his handkerchief, made 
a tourniquet around the pipe We asked him if he thought it would 
hold until we reached Tunis, and he replied, “I hope so Othenvisc 
I’ll lose my shirt ” The only Italian we knew on the tnp was Gino 
Tomaselli, roving correspondent for the important Milan newspaper, 
Corrtere della Sera He spoke to us, as he remembered us from the 
Ethiopian days when we all drove into Addis Ababa with the 
Badoglio column He said that he was going to write a senes of 
articles on how the French were mistreating the Italians Eleanor 
told him that he seemed to have a pretty good idea of what he was 
going to write in advance He laughed and said, ‘ Yes, but I need 
a Tunis date line ” 

At the airfield, Tomaselh was greeted by three Fasasts who were 
wearing the party insignia despite the fact that they were on French 
soil, and he went away with them immediately in an automobile so 
as to get off his first dispatch Wc rode into Tunis m the autobus 
of the airline At the office in town, our bags were taken out of the 
car and placed inside, awaiting our instructions as to which hotel to 
send them The clerks in the office called our attention to a small 
hole in the plate glass ivindow where a stone had gone through 
They then told us how badly the French had acted and claimed that 
the French police had given the anti-Itahan Frcncli demonstrators 
a free hand They also recommended to us Uic Fascist hotel as the 
best place to stay Wc told them that we were going to make a tour 
of the city and that later in the day wc would send around for our 
Ittggage We were determined not to have any Fasast guides on 
this trip Not knowing the town, wc rambled around and entered 
several of the more attractive cafes All the waiters were Italian 
In each place wc discreetly asked the waiters liow dicy were being 
treated by the French, and they all reacted tlic same — they didn’t 
react at all and very carefully refused to commit themselves M 
time went on, wc could sec the anomalous position of die Italians in 
Tunisia virtually all of llicm retained tlicir ciuzcmlup but worked 
for French empIo>crs If they protested against the 1 rcnch, they 
were apt to lose ihcir jobs, and if they sided with the trcncfi, ine> 
were bound to find UicmscKcs m still graver difficulties with die 
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Fascist party, which had set up a sort of state-within-a-statc iu 
Tunisia. 

That evening, just after we had installed ourselves comfortably iu 
a French hotel, anti-Italian demonstrations broke out in the streets. 
We dashed out and followed die crowds that were converging on the 
Italian Consulate building. It was of white stone and made a 
perfect background for a patriotic French display. They threw large 
botdes of red and blue ink against the Consulate so that it became 
striped with the colours of the French flag — red, white, and blue. 
After they had decorated the Italian Consulate to their satisfaction, 
they marched down the streets singing La Marseillaise. Flundreds of 
Arabs also pardcipated in the demonstration. 

As we were still lingering outside the Consulate, waiting for the 
possibility of further activity, Tomaselli came out and, spotting us, 
said, “Did you see what they have done? I want you to come into 
die Consulate and let me show you something, It is really terrible. 
I am UTiting about it tonight, and I am sure it’s a good story for 
you, too.” 

We followed him, and after a certain amount of formality, we were 
ushered into die office of the Consul General, M. Silimbani, and 
there shown a picture on the wall of Victor Emmanuel III, whose 
face had been blued out by a blob of ink. Miraculously, the ink had 
not splattered on the wall itself in any way. It looked like another 
plant to us. It was just too much of a coincidence that ink, in or 
out of a bottle, could have come in through a window and splattered 
itself on the one object there that could make for an international 
incident and leave no other trace of its trajectory. Sensing our 
scepticism, the Italian Consulate officials showered us with assur- 
ances thtit it had really happened. They even told us that the 
French might exercise surreptitious censorship of our dispatches if 
we tried to send the incident and that therefore they would be 
delighted to give us facilities for sending via Rome, We assured 
them in turn that we did not think there was any French censorship 
and, besides, we weren’t sure we could even use the incident. During 
the next few days we soon became aware of how highly organized 
were the Fascists in Tunisia. Having just come from Czecho- 
slovakia, it reminded us of the Sudeten German organization under 
Konrad Henlein, which was merely a subsidiary of Berlin. In 
Czechoslovakia, we discovered, as time went on, that most of the 
experts in the movement to have the Sudeten areas break away from 
Czechoslovakia were actually Reich Germans who had no claim to 
Czechoslovak citizenship in any way. And so it was in Tunisia. 
The anti-French Italians, v/ho were in control of the Tunisia move- 
ment, v/ere all imported from Italy. Every morning we rccisv’M 
unasked-for pamphlets from this organization, which listed ^ 
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grievances and set forth the juridical claims of the Itahans Just to 
make sure that we wouldn’t miss anything, Italians constantly called 
upon us, quite unsolicited, and expounded the Fascist thesis One 
%vas the party laivyer, who wouldn’t let us leave until he had ex* 
plained that the Italian claims dated back to about the fifteenth 
century Many of the Italian city states, particularly Genoa and 
Naples, he said, had had treaties ivith the beys of Tunis ^vhe^cundcr 
they had not only trade concessions, but extra-territorial rights as 
well These individual treaties with Italian aty states had been 
carried over to beyond 1870, when Italy was unified, and the Itaban 
nation continued to enjoy the same privileges m Tunisia as had 
formerly been exerased by its component parts These Itahan 
privileges had been abruptly terminated by the French invasion of 
Tunisia m 1881, after which France liad established a protectorate 
over this Arab state The lawyer added that Italy had protested the 
French armed nullification of her nghts at the time and refused to 
recogmze the protectorate unal 1896, when, as he smartly put it, 
a particularly weak Italian democrauc cabinet had allowed itself to 
be browbeaten into an offiaal acquiescence to France’s dominauon 
of Tumsia 

The Itahan organization— a vaguer set-up Uian the Hcnlcm party, 
for It had no definite headquarters, officers, or specific programme- 
had as Its mouthpiece die Italvan-languagc daily newspaper VUmne^ 
whose editor in chief was Enneo Santamaria As far as we could 
run doivn any nominal head of the movement, it was Santamana 
The Italian Ckinsulate officers were much loo identified with Uic 
government at Rome for Mussolini to use them in carrying out ins 
tricky policy and could not have any official roles m the movement 
Both the French and the Arabs — and that included journalists as 
well as members of the Residence General stafT— -assured us dut 
Santamana was the only leader, at least the only one >ou could 
put >our finger on and suU not "UTcst A number of the odicr 
lieutenants had been arrested TIicsc included Ubaldo Rcy, head 
of the Italian war veterans in Tunis, who had been sentenced to tlircc 
months’ imprisonment for starting anti-French riots, and a Fascist 
named Antomo Larosa, who had confessed under police questioning 
tliat he had set fire to the Italian Dopo Lavoro {/V^tc^-^^ork) Club 
m an effort to make the French auUiontics appear responsible for 
die inccndiansm Another of the Italians to be arrested was Vcsiri 
Lugmio, a clerk in the Italian Consulate 

Wc had no trouble m interviewing Santamana, who received us 
m his office m L'Uriore He was a raiiicr good looking, curf>- 
haired, swardiy Italian in hii early Uuriics, who spoke to us m 
perfect French He immediately diiclatmcd the trcncii ncwspajicr 
reports Uiat he was a veritable Hcnlcm and kept repeating dial be 
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was “just another newspaper man,” trying to give his Italian readers 
in Tunisia all the news, that would interest them. He also gave us 
the official contention of the Italian Consulate that the French police, 
who had already called in one hundred mobile guards from Algeria, 
were not giving Italian residents the proper protection. He counter- 
charged, in his interview with us, that the French were falsifying 
statistics with regard to the number of Italians in Tunisia. He said 
that there were 120,000 Italians, whereas the French only credited 
tliem witlt 94,289. 

“The French tried to claim 108,068 in their 1936 census, which 
is die basis of the present argument,” he told us. “But in doing 
this, they had the nerve to include transients, especially French 
soldiers who are sent here, and also Italians who have been forced to 
become natm*alized French in order to keep their jobs. Why, the 
protectoi'ate would not be able to funedon if it were not for Italian 
labour! It is Italian labour that has been used in building up the 
cities, ports, and roads of Tunisia. Some idea as to how little the 
French have contributed in tliis respect can be had when you realize 
that in 1881, when the French protectorate was established, there 
were only seven hundred French here as compared to ten thousand 
Italians.!’ 

Taking advantage of the fact that he had said he was just another 
newspaper man, we asked him to tell us just exaedy what were the 
Italian claims regarding Tunisia, so we could write a dispatch de- 
scribing them in detail. He frowned, and it was quite clear that he 
thought we were hitting below the belt in asking such a question. 
We told him that Italian claims on France to date, as far as we could 
see, were being disseminated and publicised in the world press by 
non-Italian correspondents who still weren’t able to say whether 
Mussolini wanted to take over Tunisia as a colony or merely improve 
the welfare of Italian residents there. We added that the Italian 
claims seemed to be based entirely on supposedly unofficial shouts 
of “Tunisia! Tunisia! Tunisia!” and nothing else. This request of 
ours for clarificadon brought the interview to a sudden end, and he 
politely escorted us to the door, saying that he hoped he had been 
instrumental in helping us understand the Italian point of view. 

In contrast to the Fascist willingness to feed the press with Italian 
history, figures, and grievances, the French were extremely stand- 
offish. Their attitude, and rightly so, was that every story written 
about revindications and incidents was just so much propaganda for 
the Fascist claims — ^whatever they might be. The French Resident 
General had a press bureau, but its staff concentrated mainly on 
telling foreign correspondents, who had gathered in Tunis in great 
numbers at this time, not to bother to send any stories. They gave, 
us little, if anything, in the way of French history, figures, and 

E 
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grievances to refute the Italians \Vc had been there nearly a iveck 
before the French Governor^Gcneral, Eink Labonne, teas lire to see 
us Our conversation — he made it quite clear that it tvas not to be 
an interview — cook place in his private office He was tall> thin, 
and extremely digmfied If it were not known that he was French, 
he might easily have been taken, at first, for a New Englander But 
he tvas, once the conversation became animated, extremely French 
He shrugged his shoulders from time to time as tliough the entire 
Italian affair were an atvful bore and the Italians themselves the sort 
of people that, socially, one docs not talk about 

“Haven't you noticed,” he asked us, “that the lUiUans look just 
like the Arabs’ I find it so embarrassing whenever I am called on 
to addresFany gathenng of workers here to out whether I'm 
talking to Arabs or Italians It’sqmic annoying In away, though, 
it’s rather amusing, because tlic Italians' great claim to supplying 
labour to our protectorate is the very tlung that has done more Uian 
anything else to make the Arabs dislike them Mussohm's effort to 
play the role of the Protector of^lamis not succeeding here Every 
Arab knows that the freer hand the Italians are given here, the more 
unemployment there will be m Islam The Italians who come over 
here think nothing of sitting down beside an Arab and chipping 
stone ” 

M Labonne became indignant when wc asked him about v^hat 
the French were doing for the Italians living m Tunisia and gave 
us a scholarly review of the reforms and treaties since recogiuuon by 
Italy of the French protectorate m 1896 At that time a treaty 'vas 
drawn up wherein persons professing Italian nationality retained . 
their Italian citizenship, although residing in Tunisia Tlicir 
descendants would also retain Italian citizenship in complete accord* 
ance with Italian law Italian hospitals and Italian scliools already 
established in the protectorate were to be maintained, there was aim 
a commercial clause whereby Italy received “most favoured nation 
treatment after France, and it was speafied that Italian citizens and 
property would be treated exactly as if they were French In t 9*9 
France gave notice of her desire to terminate the treaty, but neser 
did so, and it was automatically rcncv>cd every three months during 
the ensuing yean In 1935, the Laval-Mussohm negotiation re* 
suited in a new treaty being signed on January 6, wherein the Ducc 
dropped most of his claims on Tunisia and rccciv ed m exchanse a 
recufication of die Lxbyan-Turusian border whicli favoured Italy 
The 1935 agreement provided that children born of Italnii parents 
m Tunisia before 1945 vvcrc to rcniam Italian, those bom between 
1945 and 1965 would have Uic nght to adopt Italian atizcmhip, » 
they should so desire, at the age of twenty-one, all born aficr 1903 

would be Frciidi (A few days after our interview with M Latwimc 
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— ^December 17, 1938 — tlic French Foreign Office announced that 
Italy had notified Ambassador Frangois-Poncct that Italy con- 
sidered the Franco-Italian agreement of 1935 to be null and void. 
The status of Italian nationals, therefore, reverted to the 1896 con- 
vention, which, being renewed eveiy three months, continued to 
govern the situation until the outbrejik of World War II.) 

Although M. Labonne and his press bureau were inclined to be 
inarticulate about the political angle of Tunisia, they were willing 
to be more tlian liberal about informing all tlie correspondents as to 
France’s determination to fight, if necessary, to maintain its pro- 
tectorate over Tunisia. As a result, we had no trouble whatsoever 
in obtaining permission to visit France’s “Tunisian Maginot Line,” 
its “Tunisian Gibraltar,” and to attend manoeuvres of the French 
forces, including thousands of black-faced Senegalese, in the field. 
It was quite the story of the day — whether or not France was able to 
defend Tunisia against the Italians who had so quickly taken over 
Ethiopia and assured Franco of victory in Spain. Reynolds joined 
up wid\ Max Easterman, of the London Daily Herald, Geoffrey Cox, 
of the London Daily Express, and Frank Smothers, of the Chicago Daily 
News, and they jointly hired a car to make the e.xcursion. Eleanor 
stayed in Tunis to cover tlae demonstrations. There were probably 
too many in dte large Buick to make a trip of this nature. Each of 
us had his own idea as to where we should go first and how long we 
should stay at any one place when we did get there. Our reporting 
was still further complicated when we arrived at the so-called 
Tunisian Maginot Line — actually the Berthome Line, as it was 
General Philippe Berthome who had directed its construction. 
There the French military authorities discovered that our chauffeur, 
whom Cox had hired back in Tunis, was an Italian suspected of 
Fascist intelligence work. As a result, we had to leave the car 
several times at some point distant from fortifications and travel 
overland for miles either on foot or on mule-back. The French 
officers were less embarrassed about the presence of the chauffeur 
than we. One colonel with whom we had lunch at Medenine told 
us that it probably wouldn’t make any difference anyway if he did 
accompany us up to the secret fortifications, as he was quite sure 
that the Italians had already documented themselves very thoroughly 
about them. “However,” he said with a shurg of his shoulders, 

• “there’s no reason to make it easy for them.” 

We had a chance to see that the Berthome Line was located 
between the Libyan frontier and Medenine and consisted mostly of 
elaborate underground works where whole battalions coffid hide. 
There were tank traps and miles of barbed wire, intended specifically 
to halt cavalry and camel corps which Mussolini had stationed just 
on the other side of the border. Every oasis was a fortress in itself, 
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complete mactimc-gvm nests, concrete redoubts, subterranean 
air-raid shelters, and sUll more barbed ^vire entanglements A 
Frcncli captain, who was cscorUng uj on i tour of one of the oases, 
described them as tl\c "green corpuscles of the Berihorue Line"— 
green because tliey were all protected against the African sun by 
palm trees, whicli shot up m the air as high as forty feet, and \ erdant 
foliage He emphasized that m the event of a siege, each oasis tsas 
self suffiaent, being a natural storcliouse of figs, dates, and spring 
^v atcr At Gabis, situated in the Little Sirtc m the middle of die 
Gulf of GabiSj we were sKnvm auwVcw <^tac.wts ail 

\v a rcvaciv 
e On the 

way oacK, we halted at, Sfax and Sousse, botli important ports, and 
found tlie Frcnclt unloading great quantities of military supplies 
Italian worktnen, however, as well as Arahs r,n ..ri 

dl 

omotners insisted that we halt for a moment m front of an Itahan 
school in whicli the children were singing iVc did, and easily 
recognized what Uicy were singing It was the Fascist anthem, 

The only place we encountered real secrecy was at Bizeria, where 
we Mere shown only part of that important navafbase The one- 
hour conducted tour tint we had at this base was quite sufliacni to 
show why Italy was fostering its claims, upon Tunisia It w'as 
rightly called the "Tunisian Gibraltar" It was less Uian one 
hundred and fifty miles from Italy’s big forlificd islands of Sardinia, 
on the north west, and Sicily, on the norih-cast Rome was only 
tlirec hundred 'Uid fifty nulcs away Bizcrta could always be a 
threat to the Itahan supply line to Mussolini's empire in East Africa 
Second only to Toulon at ilic umc as a Frcncli naval base, it had dry 
docks, madunc and repair shops, underground cisterns for fud, 
blowaa out of the rock and safe against naval or acnal bombard- 
mcnis, coaling faahucs, arsenals, barracks, and a hospital, all pro- 
tected by vast forufications It was large enough to hold all the 
fleets of continent^ Europe Tlicre was even a lake, well stocked 
vatli edible fish, to say notlung of a productive hinterland which 
could be called upon for necessary food supplies In ihis way d 
even, superior to Gibraltar, which has always had to import 
supplies IN e also saw a b«g seaplane port and an airfield, vs well as 
a speoal dock for submarines Nature bad taken a liand iii niaMUi? 
it well mgh invincible In order to reach the inner bay, ships wd 
to pass through v rtulc-Iong canal which had just been df«Lrd at 
ihc time to a depth of forty feet and vvvs wide cnoui^h for the new 
35 ooo-ton French Unc ships to pass through. 
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By the time we got back to Tunis after our four-day trip, we found 
tliat the French, as a result of a series of arrests and the bringing-up 
of still further reinforcements of mounted Mobile Guards from 
Algeria, had put an end to demonstrations. The most the Italians 
could do in the way of manifestation was to refuse to repair damages 
or replace broken windows resulting from previous riots, so drat there 
would still be evidence of “French disorders.” In fact, the Italians 
didn’t clean up until after Daladier himself, weeks later, made a 
tour of Tunisia. FIc arrived in Tunis on January 3, after a stop at 
Corsica eii rouU\ and was given an enthusiastic reception by the 
French and Arabs, who mingled their cries of “ Vive Daladier" and 
''Vive France" with "Talia Daladia" and "Talia Francia" He was 
presented to Sidi Ahmed, Bey of Tunis, ruler of the 2,335,000 Arabs 
in Tunisia, amidst great ceremony, and later spoke at a banquet 
attended by French officials and Arab leaders. Without making 
any specific mention of Italian revindications, he said: 

“France will never permit your efforts to be turned from your 
goal, which is to create here on African soil a great human com- 
munity, comparable to the French. 

“France has the power to guarantee your security. . ., . Her power 
is invincible.” 

To give his visit a military significance that would not be lost on 
Mussolini, he proceeded the next day on an inspection tour of the 
desert fortifications along the Libyan frontier. 

Hardly had Daladier returned to Paris from Tunisia, on January 8, 
than Chamberlain visited Rome and had several days of conferences 
with Mussolini. It looked like an important meeting, and the U.P. 
as well as the other news organizations bolstered its Rome staff. 
Eleanor was called to Rome to help out. But the best that foreign 
correspondents could make of the meeting was: 

There were no new developments in Anglo-Italian relations; there 
was no improvement in French-Italian relations, and Mussolini did 
not expect any until the Spanish Civil War was settled, because of 
the great divergence of views between France and Italy over the 
Spanish question. The conferences were mainly an exchange of 
views, with Chamberlain emphasizing the importance the British 
government attached to the friendly relations between London and 
Paris, and the Duce stressing that the Rome-Berlin Axis would 
remain the basis of Italian foreign policy. Within these very re- ' 
stricted limits, Mussolini and Chamberlain apparently discussed 
what might be done to ease European tension by arriving at an 
agreement between France and Italy. 

As a result of this conference, the Fascists were greatly elated 
when, on January 28, Prime Minister Chamberlmn in a speech 
declared that Britain was willing to discuss on a basis of equality th'* 
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aspirations of other nations so long as they did not conflict Vvilii the 
vital interests of others Italian officials quoted Chamberlain’s 
speech as proof of the “sympathetic understanding” that their 
claims were receiving in British offiaai quarters The Fascists also 
interpreted the speech as a rebuke to the French government, which, 
they asserted, by Caking an intransigent attitude, was pre\enung the 
opemng of negouations between Rome and Pans and was therefore 
aggravating European tension 

Mussolmi undoubtedly saw in Chamberlain’s visit to Rome at 
least a faint tendency on the part of the British to show sympathy 
toward Italian revindications on France, and he was anxious to 
develop that tendency diplomatically while at the same time keeping 
Italian aspirations m the news One of his tneks was to male vague 
references to them on unimportant occasions Italian tipsters n ould 
then point out to the foreign correspondents at the Starapa Estera 
bar the hidden mternauonal sigmficante comaincd in his words It 
meant that Mussohm could always step out from under the inter- 
pretation given by the foreign press of what he had said, yet every 
foreign correspondent felt it his bounden duty to explain these 
speeches Shortly after Chamberlain had left Rome, Mu&sohm, 
while awarding prizes m the Adnano Theatre in Rome to Italian 
farmers for wheat producuon, seized the opportunity to deliver 
another of his cryptic statements He said 

“I have just learned that, according to a French prelate, die 
Vatican is supposed to have advised France to stand firm I am 
absolutely convinced that Uus is utter nonsense To stand firm is an 
excellent expression, but >vhat wiU happen tomorrow if the man is 
found— as he certainly will be— to tell the Italians they must sfind 


even firmer ” 

Virtually every dispatch that went out of Rome that night regard- 
ing the speech explained that it must refer to Italian clamis on 
Tunisia And once again Mussohm had his cause headlined 
throughout the world Four days later, the Ducc, speaking from 
his balcony at ffic Palazzo Venezia, told cheenng thousands w ho had 
gathered there m ccicbrauon of the fall of Barcelona “1 heir motto 
was ‘jVi> Paseran * But we did pass, and I tell >ou tint wc will con- 
unue to do so” The Fascist scrccdi leaders had received their 
instructions and proceeded to make his vsords upply to trance 
They started yelling “Tunisia* Tunisia* Tunuial ind Corsica 
Corsica* Corsica'” and “Down with France ” Mussohm could JUU 
say to Chamberlain that he had not tned to whip up anu French 
sentiment, that this \sas just a spontaneous outburst by Uic Iialun 
people and in no way connected, as far as he was conccnietl, with 

cS^ng out his war of nerves, MuisoUiu sent Marshal Bado-^lio, 
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Chief of the General Staff, to Libya on February 20. The brief 
communique announcing the Marshal’s arrival in Tripoli gave no 
explanation of the reasons for his visit. But in view of the state of 
Italo-French relations, the commentators were ready to hint that 
he was going to inspect the Italian fortifications along the Libyan- 
Tunisian frontier and intended to reorganize the military set-up to 
meet any contingency. At the same time, foreign correspondents 
were privately tipped by authoidtative quarters that the Italian 
garrison in Libya had been more than doubled. The situation was 
alarming enough for the British Ambassador to call on Giano three 
times in a fortnight. British Embassy officials indicated that he was 
trying to find out what was happening in Libya, justifying his 
inquiries by reference to the Anglo-Italian agreement of April 16, 
1938, whereby Italy undertook not to disturb the status quo in the 
Mediterranean. 

At this time, Ciano went to Warsaw (February 23) in order to 
have a series of conversations with Foreign IVIinister Joseph Beck, 
where, the correspondents were given to understand, he put out 
feelers as to the scope and solidity of the French-Polish alliance 
and sounded out what the Polish attitude would be in the event of an 
Italo-French war in the Mediterranean. It was Fascist diplomacy 
used once again to intimidate France. 

Still playing the diplomatic game, Mussolini selected King Victor 
Emmanuel, as the least offensive of all his collaborators, to announce 
to the world that he had secretly submitted on the previous Decem- 
ber 17 a statement of issues between France and Italy which he 
considered required discussion and solution. It was attached to the 
note wherein the Italian Foreign Office informed the French Foreign 
Office that it regarded the 1935 Mussolini-Laval agreement on 
Tunisia as no longer binding. The announcement was made by the 
King on March 23, when he spoke in the Palazzo Montecitorio before 
representatives of the Senate and the newly formed Chamber of 
Fasces and Corporations. Mussolini and all members of tlie Cabinet 
attended the ceremony, which lasted less than half an hour. The 
fact that the King merely mentioned the statement without revealing 
the nature of the French-Italian problems listed therein was inter- 
preted by Italian press officers as proof that Italy wished to avoid 
any embitterment that might result from public discussion, and 
implied that II Duce considered a settlement possible through 
ordinary diplomatic channels. At the same time, they tried to show 
that Italy had left all doors wide open to France. English and 
American correspondents in Rome were unanimously agreed, how- 
ever, that both the King’s speech and the note to which it referred 
were merely a wily manoeuvre to place the onus for any widening 
of the Italo-French breach solely upon France. It w" haHIy 
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how France could walk through the doors that had been opened to 
her without diplomauc or temtonal loss 
Hawng prepared the way by the King’s speech, Mussolini, on 
March Qb—the twentieth anniversary of the foundaUon of the 
Fascist party— came out more bluntly and, speaking to crotvds in 
front of the Palazzo Venezia, virtually invited France to discuss 
Italo-French problems, which, this ume, he extended to embrace 
DjibouU and the Suez Canal as well as Tunisia Corsica, Nice, and 
Savoy, on the other hand, were dropped Without saying \shat 
Italy aspired to in connection with these issues, II Duce said that 
France was at perfect liberty to reject the proposal for discussion, but 
that if she did, she would have only herself to blame if the breach 
between the two nations became too wide to bridge He thundered 
that Italy certainly would refuse to make any contribution to 
European appeasement until her “sacred rights” were recognized 
Meanwhile, he said, Italy would arm to the utmost possible limits, 
even to the point “of wiping out all that is called avil life " Tl\e 
international applause for the speech was led by Hitler, and the 
German press expressed pleasure at the emphasis which Mussolim 
hadcunmngly placed, during thecourscof the speech, on the increas- 
ing unity of the Rome-Berlm Axis Even London and Moscow ere 
not too criucal and tried to find encouragement m Uie fact that he 
had not taken a more drastic stand The Frendi press admitted 
that It was less peremptory than had been expected From shouts 
in the Chamber ofDepuues and cries of students parading the streets 
of Rome, Mussolim had managed to set forth his claims upon France 
to the entire world in such a way that he ^vas now gaimng, if not 
approval, at least passive consent, and France found herself placed 
on the defensive and m the position of being held responsible for any 
eventual breaking of the peace This was all done within a span 
of less than four months It was dtplomazia lampa, the Italian brother 
of Bhizkneg 

The Italian press added a Iiule sabre rattling as an aAcnnath to 
the Duce’s speech, with II Resto del Carlino editorially declaring 
“If France docs not grant immediately the minimum tliat Mmso- 
hm demanded, tomorrow she will liavc to cede the maximum, 
which is far more than is foreseen beyond the Alps Therefore, the 
intransigent Frenchmen arc our natural anics and dcser^c our 
gratitude They believe themselves strong, instead they arc 
They believe tlicmsclvcs digmAed, they arc vainglonous and arc 
headed for the most scorching hunuhauon “ 

Mussolim had carefully prepared world opuuon for trouble be- 
tween France and Italy over Tumsia And then his fine Iiilun 
hand struck out — and caught the cliancclloncs of Euro|x: unpre- 
pared For the blow was not struck, as expected, against France, 
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but against Albania. This surprise coup left the world indignant 
but resulted in Mussolini’s successfully taking still more territory 
unto himself for his empire, without in any way interfering with the 
continued prosecution of his claims on France. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

Aggression in Albania 

O N April 3, while Italo-French relations remained in mid-crisis, 
we learned, not over the Foreign Press bar as was usually the 
case, but at a bridge game where an Albanian friend of ours was 
trying to play Culbertson, that King Zog was in difficulties once 
again with 11 Duce. She said that Colonel Zef Sereggi, Zog’s aide- 
de-camp and Minister to Italy, accompanied by the Italian Minister 
to Tirana, Francesco Jacomoni, had flown to Rome two days before 
and, after a hurried conference with Count Giano, had flown back 
to Tirana to get a reply from Zog that would appease Mussolini, 
whom she described as being in “a towering rage.” As far as we 
could make out from other sources during the next day, the OVRA 
(Italian Secret Police) had informed Mussolini that Zog was flirting 
with the British and, as a show of force, twenty thousand Italian 
troops along with a naval squadron and a considerable number of 
planes had been concentrated at Bari and Brindisi, the two Adriatic 
ports closest to Albania. The Italian Press Bureau, when queried 
about these reports, denied their truth, while their under-cover 
tipsters at the Stampa Estera bar intimated that, if the reports were 
true, they merely meant that Italy was anxious to bring a salutary 
influence to bear upon King Zog, who, they said, had been misusing 
Italian money. They assured us that there was no question of any 
military move against Albania. The whole thing was just another 
bit of political melodrama. 

Nevertheless, the situation was sufficiently threatening to us to 
agree that Eleanor should fly to Tirana immediately. It was already 
late, the banks were closed, and the next day’s plane left at 6 a.m. 
Lire were useless in Albania, even if they could be smuggled out of 
Italy, and the amount of foreign currency in the Packards’ home 
savings bank, filed under “Money” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
amounted to less than seventy dollars. By law, no one was per- 
mitted to take even the smallest fraction of this amount out of Italy 
without first going through a fortnight of red tape to obtain the 
necessary permission from the Italian Ministero di Scambi e Valuta. 
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Eleanor, however, undertook to carry this money in her brassi^c 
an^d Reynolds wired the London office to send funds direct to Tirana 
The next mormng, Eleanor boarded an Ala Littona passenger plane 
which ^vas only half filled This lack of passengers seemed surpns 
mg in view of the reported break between Mussohni and Zog, which 
might be expected to result in much official flying back and forth 
between the two capitals AVhen the plane landed at the Tirana 
airport at noon, the explanation was soon found The airfield was 
jammed with big Italian passenger planes, while great crowds of 
people churned about in tlic Ala Littona offices and outside the ware 
fencing around the field itself Itahan officials were dashing about 
and gesticulating Gradually it became clear what was happemng 
all the Italians in Albania were bemg repatriated upon urgent orders 
from Rome, and since there was neither the means nor time to 
transport them all to Durazzo, where they could take boats, a whole 
fleet of cabin planes had been sent from I^y to speed up the evacua 
tion Many of the Italians were looking bewildered and apprehen- 
sive, they had been forced to leave with but a small suitcase apiece, 
abandoning all their household as well as business possessions 
At this point, Eleanor found herself the vicum of a commonplace 
Italian trick The camera which she had been obliged to hand over 
to airhnc offiaals m Rome for safe-keepingduring the trip had been 
carefully Icfr behind when she clianged planes at Dnndisi Airline 
offiaals in Tirana were apologetic, abjectly so — the camera would 
be forwarded at once on tlic next plane, they already knew there 
would be no “next plane” for days to come It was part of Itahan 
pohey to prevent the taking of any pictures by outsiders during the 
next few days 

Eleanor fficn proceeded to the Italian oivncd Hotel Carlton, 
whicli had been recommended by all lounsi agenacs m Rome as the 
cleanest hostelry m Tirana (Albanian hotels had the reputauon of 
bang rather buggy, but perhaps that was only another form 
of Fascist propaganda ) At the entrance to the Carlton, she found 
tlie proprietor and. the assistant manager, garbed m ovcrcoau and 
hats, supcnntcpding the removal by /\lbanian porters of five large 
trunks Other trunks, boxes and bundles wrapped in multi- 
coloured tablcclotlis were piled on the side-walk Ihc proprietor, 
obviously astonished that an>one was arnrmg m Tirana, explained 
that he had no rooms to rent because he was closing down hii hotel, 
that everybody was Icavang, tliat he was already late in arrtvang at 
the airfield, and, \IadoMO mm, he couldn’t spare another inoincni 
for cxplanauons 

Even a new arrival could sec by this time that imporuant inter- 
national developments were under way, so Flcanor, cniruiUng her 
luggage. With appropriate mdicauons m sign languaj,c, lo an \ • 
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banian porter, set off on her own to find a horse and buggy (there 
were no taxis in Albania) to take her to the telegraph office. After 
sending several prepaid dispatches describing all she had seen, she 
inquired of the telegraph clerks, who spoke both Italian and French, 
the location of the Bank of Albania, where the United Press money 
was to have been sent. The clerks gave the disconcerting answer 
that Queen Geraldine, half-American wife of King Zog, had given 
birth to an heir to the Albanian throne early that morning and as a 
result the banks of Tirana would be closed for three days as a sign of 
rejoicing. The price of telegrams being what it was, this was dis- 
astrous news for a correspondent who had started out with only 
sixty-eight dollars — a sum already depleted by the telegrams sent. 

Toma Lorusso, an Italian in Tirana who acted as string corre- 
spondent for practically all the news agencies and newspapers in 
Rome, including the United Press, was finally located. Lorusso, 
one of the few Italians remaining behind, said, “It’s lucky for you 
that you have arrived, because I am no longer in a position to send 
news.” It was surprising to find him, in view of the Italian hegira 
from Albania. A short, dynamic, twitchy man who reminded one 
of an exposed ganglion, he jumped about and said: “I can’t send 
anything or tell you anything, because I’m an Italian. You will just 
have to do the best you can until it’s over, and then I can tell you 
plenty.” 

Continuing in the horse-drawn buggy, Eleanor next went to the 
American Legation on the outskirts of the town, where she called on 
the Minister, Hugh G. Grant. He kept her waiting fifteen minutes, 
explaining when he came out that he had just finished coding a long 
message to the State Department. He was pleasant and informal 
and said that, in view of the rumours, of a crisis in Albania’s relations 
with Italy, he had asked for an audience with King Zog and had 
talked with him that morning- He said the King had assured him 
that difficulties with Italy were in the process of settlement by diplo- 
matic negotiations and that reports of a possible Italian invasion of 
Albania were sheer sensationalism. This version hardly fitted into 
the Italian activity at the Tirana airfield, but Grant attributed this 
wholesale departure of Italians to Mussolini’s histrionic diplomacy, 
which had no other purpose than to force a revision of Italo-Albanian 
treaties in favom of Italy. Grant was rather pleased that he had 
been able to talk to Zog in the middle of the crisis and so give the 
State Department some valuable background on the events that 
were taking place. He was therefore extremely perturbed when he 
found out ten days later that his dispatch had never been sent, 
having been held up by Italian agents in the telegraph office who, 
though they naturally could not read the code, concluded that it was 
just as well if nothing from the American Minister got through. 
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^banian army had been withdrawn into the mountuna. Dr. 
Hachett and Dr. and Airs. Bates were loath to leave their comfort- 
able quarter^ fn the Rockcfeiler foundation, where they v^crc sure 
^ey would be safe, but finally yielded to the Minister’s penuasions. 
Dr. Hackett decided to drive back to the Foundation to get some 
mattresses and blankets, as the Legation hardly had enough to 
accommodate all the refugees, and Eleanor went with him to male 
her fourth and final trip to the telegraph office, alwa)*? in the hope 
that something might get through. She had fiiushed writing her 
dispatches and was just paying for them {having managed to borrow 
some money in the meantime) when there was a burst of rific-firc a 
few streets away. The Albanian telegraph officials, who hadn’t 
turned a hair that morriing when Italian bombing planes roared 
overhead, quickly dodged away from the windows. Rific-firc vsas 
something they were more familiar with than bombs. As the firing 
continued, Eleanor said, “The Italians must have arrived.” The 
Italophile telegraph clerk shook his head and said, “No, it is the 
Albaruans shooting. ^Ve heard there was going to be trouble when 
the govemment fell.” 

“But what arc they shooting at?” 

“Into the air, or, possibly, at each other,” the clerk replied. 

As Eleanor stood within the shelter of doorway, waiting for 
Dr. Hackett to return and pick her up (and worrying al»ut whether 
he would be able to with aU the firing going on), the shooting began 
to grow in volume and come closer. Rifles were crackling in 
directions, and occasionally bullets would cause plaster to fail in 
flakes from the walls of the telegraph office. The shooters were not 
visible, however, and most of the bullets were fairly high, so that a 
person in a crouching position was unlikely to be hit. A car sud- 
denly tore down an adjacent side street, and Dr. Hackett paused a 
couple of seconds while Eleanor got in before speeding down another 
back street in the hope of avoiding the shooting. After reaching the 
general vicinity of the King’s palace, the doctor approached the 
American Legation through a pasture, as he could see the usual road 
was blocked by mobs looting the palace. 

Back at the Legation, Hackett and Eleanor found Uic men there 
already organizing a sentry syslciti and cleaning up and oiling u 
few old revolvers and army pistols they happened to hav c oft ha 
There was no reason why the Albanians should have a grui 
agednst the Americans, and no one really believed isould att 
the Legation; but it was just as well to be preparw for any eir 
gency. One never 'vbai might come into the hc.-idj ofa mol 
particularly If its members started drinking that green, «cr> - 
banian liquor called “raU ” An American cntnmxr employed 
Uic Italian company exploiting the Albanian oil-ficIds irapcctcd 
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sentries every half-hour. He had left the oil-fields near Valona 
when his Italian employers were peremptorily evacuated by the 
Duce. He said the Albanians in the district planned to sabotage 
the wells, but it was learned later that the Italians’ advance in that 
region had been so rapid that the wells were still undamaged when 
the invaders took possession of them. 

.As the evening wore on, the shooting came closer to the Lega- 
tion quarter, and suddenly there was a burst of machine-gun fire. 
Several Americans I'ushed out of the Legation to look down the road. 
They could see the machine gun spitting from the gateway of the 
Italian Legation. A few moments later, one of the Albanian ser- 
vants of the American Legation came running up and said that a 
crowd of several hundred Albanians had decided to attack the 
Italian Legation in revenge for the invasion of their country, but 
had been driven off by machine-gun fire. After that, the Italian 
gun crackled at more or less regular intervals — apparently as a 
warning — but the Albanians made no further attempts to rush the 
Legation. Rifle-shooting in the city died down soon after midnight; 
many of the Albanians got sleepy and went to bed, while others were 
dispersed by a citizens’ committee organized by one of the Albanian 
police officers -who had not fled the city. If any Albanians were 
killed in the rioting, the volunteer committee removed the bodies 
during the night, because none were visible in the streets at eight 
o’clock the next morning. 

At g.30 A.M. Saturday, the vanguard of the Italian troops — motor- 
cycle-mounted Bersaglieri wearing steel helmets bedecked with coq 
plumes — roared into the niain square of Tirana from the direction 
of the airfield and the Durazzo road. They had taken possession of 
the airfield on the way in, and within half an hour over a thousand 
Italian Grenadiers had been landed in Tirana by transport planes. 
The first troops immediately took over the government buildings, 
the radio station, and the telegraph office. A few Italophile Al- 
banians feebly cheered the Bersaglieri, but the great mass watched 
in sullen silence. One Albanian workman caused a moment’s 
intense excitement when a good-sized mirror slipped from beneath 
his blue denim-work smock and broke on the pavement with the' 
noise of a bursting bomb. He was immediately arrested for looting. 

An hour later — 1 1 a.m. — Count Giano arrived at the airfield and 
descended from his plane, his face beaming with smiles, a trench 
cap perched jauntily on the side of his head, a swagger stick in his 
hand. He was dressed in a natty Black Shirt uniform and greeted 
with an air of great condescension the group of Albanian Quislings 
who had come out to the airfield to welcome him. After a few brief 
ceremonies, he got into an automobile and drove through the main 
streets of the town, bowing and smiling affably whenever a few 
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fnendly Albanians would cheer and applaud. The uelcomine 
co^ittM had already put up pictures of King Victor Emmanuel 
and the Duce in the streets, along with banners which said in Al- 
banian such things as long uve the king op Italy and ivr sALirra 

OUR ITALIAN DEUVERERS and OUR HEARTS OVERFLOW \vmi GRATI- 
TUDE TO THE ITAUAN NATION, WHICH HAS RESCUED US FROM THE 

HANDS OF A TVRANT. The Committee had not had time, however, lo‘ 
take down the streamers in Albanian national colours that decorat^ 
every street and lamp-post, put up in celebration of the birth of King 
Zog’s son. There they remained, forlorn pennants of a three-day- 
old baby boy who had already lost his heritage. 

After heading a military parade through the streets, Ciano %\cnt 
to the Italian Legation, where he held quite a reception. In her 
capacity as correspondent, Eleanor was admitted to this and sought 
a few moments* private conversation with Ciano by way of an inter- 
view on this important occasion for Italy. Ciano, who incidentally 
has a remarkable memory, remembered her from Ethiopia and was 
in an expansive mood. He talked as if Italy had done the Albanians 
a great favour by coming over and invading their country. 

‘‘Resistance has practically ceased already, and in a day or two 
we will have practically the entire country,** he said. “We do not 
anticipate that Zog’s army will give us much trouble even if they 
try guerrilla tactics. The country is disgusted witli Zog, and I don’t 
think even the army tviU remain faithfiU to him.*’ 

■ Even Ciano himself did not yet knotv that it was Zog tvho was 
unfaithful to the army instead of vice versa. Cbno continued, “Of 
course, there will have to be a great deal of rcorganiaaiion done here 
before our big reforms can started. Probably we wll establish an 
Albanian Fasdst party so that the country and its growth can be 
governed by sound Fasdst prindplcs that will put it in harmony* 
with Italy. This is the end of and all tliat he stood for in 
Albania.” 

It was also the end of the independence of Albania and its exist* 
cnce as a nation. 

Italian domination of Albania dated back to prc-MussoIini Jays 
but had since then been greatly reinforced by II Duce's machina- 
tions. When World War I ended in ^Mbania, which h.ad been 
overrun in turn by Austrians, Serbs, and Grccb, was almost com- 
pletely occupied by Italian troops. As a result of the pc.acc negotia- 
tions, however, they wiilidrcw from everywhere except ilte island 
of Saseno, which gave them command of tlic htraits of Otranto, 
gateway to the Adriatic. Italy’s special intercsu in /Uloiita were 
offidally recognized in ipai by Great Britain, trance, and Japan- 
By 1924, two years after Mussolini came to power, Zog, then Aimteo 
ZoRU, had made himself tvkt pfjhc country. A year later 
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he legitimatized his posidon by being elected President of Albania, 
and in 1928 changed his dtle from President to King. 

Mussolini, ever dabbling in Albanian affairs, had for many years 
backed Zog, both polidcally and financially. Rightly or wrongly, 
Zog at first most feared the newly formed state of Yugoslavia, with 
its intense nationalist feeling resulting from its recent liberadon from 
the Austrian Empire. Zog therefore signed a friendship treaty with 
Italy, in 1926, wherein the two countries engaged to give each other 
mutual support and cordial collaboradon. This treaty was sup- 
plemented in 1927 by a defensive military alliance wherein each 
country promised, in case of war, to support the other “with all its 
military, financial, and other resources.” By 1931 the Albanians in 
general and Zog in particular had begim to grow restive under 
Italian management and economic penetradon. Zog balked at 
renewing the friendship treaty which had expired, but was soon in a 
difficult posidon owing to his inability to meet current government 
expenses. (As a modern state, Albania had never been a going con- 
cern financially. Under the old Turkish rule which only ended in 
1912, local goverrunent had been in the hands of the Moslem tribal 
chiefs who ruled their clans autocratically and levied taxes in kind 
— i.e. sheep, goats, pigs, and farm produce such as corn, milk, and 
wheat.) Mussolini then attempted to bribe the Zog government 
into complacency with Italian suzerainty by offering a loan of ten 
million gold francs annually. This worked until 1933, when the 
Fascists tried to increase the number of their schools in Albania; Zog 
packed up the Italian teachers and sent them home. In 1935, 
negotiations were reopened, and the following year Italy agreed to 
lend forty million gold francs in five annual instalments, the money 
to be spent for public works, construction of which was to be super- 
vised by Italy. As a guarantee of her investment, Italy got a mono- 
poly of tobacco and oil production and took over control of Albanian 
finance, customs, revenues, exports, and imports. Altogether, the 
Fascists claimed they had advanced Albania, through Zog, about 
$100,000,000. 

As the Albanian crisis rapidly came to a head, Italian tipsters, 
whose duty it was to keep foreign correspondents “on the right 
track” (from the Fascist point of view), told us that the Duce was 
angry with Zog for two reasons: first, they charged, the members of 
the Albanian government had not spent the money advanced by 
Italy in improving and developing the country, such as by the con- 
struction of military roads, so that it would be an asset instead of a 
liability to Italy; and, second, Zog had put out diplomatic feelers in 
anti-Axis countries, notably Britain, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Turkey, 
and Greece. The Fascist journalists made it plain that II Duce 
found the second offence much harder to forgive than the first. It 
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of course, actually to be wielded by Mussolini. Albanian affairs in 
prachce became a department of the Italian Foreign Office, just as 
the French protectorate of Tunisia was' ruled by the Q.uai d’Orsay. 
Francesco Jacomoni, former Italian Minister to the court of King 
Zog, was appointed Rome’s governor at Tirana, with the title of 
Lieutenant-General. 

In view of subsequent developments, one sidelight on the Albanian 
affair should be mentioned. The Greeks ‘had been extremely 
apprehensive that the Black Shirt troops ^v’0uId not pause at the 
Albano-Greek frontier, but would inarch straight on. Such a xno\c 
would have caught the Greeks totally unprepared, much more so 
than they were later on. In this connection, the Italian Charge 
d’Affaires in Athens, three days after the invasion, assured the Greek 
Premier, General Metaxas, he had nothing to worry about. A 
summary of the Italian note on the subject was published in Greek 
papers. It read: 

“All rumours regarding an alleged Italian action against Greece 
are false. Such rumours could only have been circulated by as<nis 
provocateurs. Fasdst Italy confirms her intention to respect absolutdy 
the territorial integrity of Greece. Fascist Italy wbhes to maintain ’ 
and further develop the cordial relations which bind the two coun- 
tries. She is also willing to give concrete proof of this desire.” 

It was the Mussolini way of preparing for the invasion of Greece 
eighteen months later. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The J{on-Belligerency Period 

B un EKtNS established an all-time speed record for expulsion from 
Italy. One of the best-known correspondents in the tl.P. 
service, with long experience in the Far East, he was sent to Rome 
as bureau manager at the beginning of July 1939, and before the 
middle of August, the same summer, he was escorted out o| tnc 
country by two Secret Service men who made sure he 
border. Altogether, he remained less than fi%c weeks. 
he done? He had Upped his New York office about a 
reportun Rome that II Ducc was sick. It w.is an * ,{ 

message, couched in baseball slang, that Bud discreetly pbon 

his own home in the suburbs of Rome at s a.s(. to the private rcsi e* 
of one of the U.P. news editon in London. It wns o [iMCittoiWS- 
ally followed by foreign correspondcnls-i.e. to inform tne-ttw 
office of a report in their bailiwick tlial cannot be sent as 
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might possibly be checked by correspondents in other capitals of 
Europe. The only trouble was that Ekins, being new in Rome, 
didn’t realize that every outgoing call, no matter how innocent it 
appeared, was recorded on a special phonograph record and played 
off later in the foreign-language audition room of the OVRA head- 
quartei's, and that the more cryptic the message, the more suspicious 
were the OVRA listeners; also, and most important of all, he didn’t 
realize that it was a Fascist dictum that Mussolini could not be sick. 
The first intimation that Bud had that he was in difficulty with 
Mussolini was later the same day when plain-clothes men from the 
Questiura arrived at the United Press, took him into custody, and 
locked up the office, sealing both doors and windows. At the 
Questura, Bud was ordered to leave the country within the next 
forty-eight hours and to designate the train on which he planned to 
travel, so that he would have a police escort. Meanwhile, the U.P. 
was to be kept closed indefinitely. 

Reynolds, who was reorganizing the office in post-Givil War 
Madrid, and Eleanor, who was covering the Franco government in 
Burgos, were both ordered to Rome. E. L. Keen, Emropean general 
manager, and Virgil Pinkley, European business manager, hastened 
to Rome to bring pressure to bear, with the aid of the United States 
Embassy, upon both the Press and Foreign Ministries, in the hope of 
having the closing-down order rescinded. Reynolds was to replace 
Ekins, and Eleanor was to take the place of Hugo Speck, a member 
of the Rome staff, who was to be transferred to Turkey. The day 
we arrived, August 15, the office was still shut, and Keen and Pinkley 
were calling on Ciano at the Ghigi Palace. We decided to drop in 
at the Foreign Press Club and pick up what informative gossip we 
could about the situation. There we found Don Minifie, of the 
New Tork Herald Tribune.^ Betsy Mackenzie, of the London News 
Chronicle, and Maxwell Macartney, of The Times, London, who 
were all effervescent with suggestions of how not to be expelled 
from Italy. 

“There are three sacrosanct rules here,” Macartney said, “and if 
you break any one of them, out you go. You never write anything 
that hints the lira isn’t sound. You never write anything that might 
cast doubts upon the valour of the Italian army. And certainly, at 
no time, do you dare hint that the Duce is not a Gibraltar of good 
health.” 

Both Betsy and Don agreed that these three points were the 
formula for the continued stay of a newspaper man in Italy. 

• Somebody volunteered the information that Ekins had been 
expelled on the personal order of Mussolini himself. He had not 
even consulted Ciano or Dino Alfieri, then the Press Minister, The 
first Ciano heard of it was when Ambassador William Phillips called 


X 
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on him at the Chigi Palace about the matter Ciano then «cnt to 
the Duce to see what could be done Mussohm was m bad humour 
that mornmg and was reported to have said to Ciano. "You ivoiry 
about your Salzburg trip, and I’ll handle this myself” 

Alfieri never even dared to speak to the Ducc about it 

A few days after Ciano returned from Salzburg, where he con- 
ferred with Ribbentrop and Hitler about the impending Russo* 
German Pact, the U P office was reopened and U P cables started 
to flow once again from Rome That evening Nve met Ciano^ by 
accident, on the terrace of the Ambasciaton Hotel, where he \sas 
having dinner alone He was sitting in the usual comer resumed 
for him His table was so located that he could be struck at only 
from the front, but there was always a table m front of him at which 
were seated two burly plain*clothes men with bulging hip pockets. 
He saw us as we came m and called us over to his tabic, asking us to 
sit down, which we did 

After the usual exchange of social amemucs, we v entured to ask 
him about his recent trip to Salzburg His habitual smile immedi- 
ately soured into a frown, and he replied, "It was a most cordial 
meeting that I had with the Fuhrer and Herr von Ribbentrop 
Naturally, it t$ impossible lor me to say anything about what v»as 
discussed " 

Somehow, the conversation fifom then on became patchy wlh 
awkward silences and we ielt that we had committed a faux pai 
mentiomng Salzburg We excused ourselves and went o\ct to 
an6ther table, as he had not mvitcd us to dine witli him The next 
day, at the Foreign Press Club, wc learned how tactless we had been 
in asking Ciano about Salzburg According to reports from the 
English correspondents m Rome, Ciano had had a terrible scene 
with Hitler Ciano’s greatest value to Mussohm was slid to be that 
he never exceeded instructions, and he arrived at Salzburg isidi 
orders from II Ducc to concede far less dunng the negouaUons than 
Hitler wanted The result was that Hitler had floivn into one of hu 
hysterical rages m which he screamed, banged fists on tlie table, and 
threw things on the floor Ciano was said not to hi\c had c%cn a 
chance to explain the Italian point of viciv All he could do was 
to listen and say "No," until he could finally escape from ihc room 
and tell Ribbentrop that it was useless to insist on the matter as only 
the Ducc could make such concessions Kcicrtliclcss, in the face 
of this scene, the German Press Bureau issued a siatcmcnt on tre 
Salzburg consultations which included the following lentencc 
“Tlic discussion resulted in one hundred per cent agreement on ati 
questions, and not a single problem rcmiins uruetilcd ^ 

The nature of the conversations was secret, although Ciano * 
paper, // Ti't^rafa of Leghorn, admitted that among the subjects 
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discussed were the problems ol the Franco regime in Spain, the 
alleged desire of the Japanese militarists for an alliance with the Axis, 
and the Danzig situation. Afterward, it was taken for granted that 
the “Danzig situation” included the forthcoming Russo-German 
Pact and the German invasion of Poland. That was the real secret. 
It was probably on that matter that Ciano and Hitler disagreed, 
since I\Iussolini did not sec any advantage or necessity in going to 
war with England and France at that moment. In fact he was far 
from pi'cpared, and at the same time he saw all his plans for pressing 
his claims on France ruined. 

Refusing to heed Mussolini, for the first time since the formation 
of the Axis, Hitler went ahead with his plans to invade Poland and 
announced the first preliminary steps thereto on August 24 — the 
signing of the Russo-German Pact. Also, for the first time, Hitler 
ran counter to the feelings of not only the Italian people but also of 
many of the Fascist leaders. If there had been one idea that Mus- 
solini had succeeded in selling to his country, it was that Communist 
Russia stood for all the evils, especially social, in Europe. It was 
difficult suddenly to explain to the Italian people that Italy’s ally, 
Germany, had lined itself up with Italy’s bugaboo — Communist 
Russia. Nevertheless Mussolini, possibly even against his own 
wishes, tried to make the Moscow-Berlin alliance popular. Lie 
ordered Virginio Gayda and Giovanni Ansaldo to lead the press 
campaign on behalf of Germany’s new alliance. The Italian press, 
in chorus, declared that tlie accord between Nazism and Commun- 
ism broke up England’s encirclement of the Axis countries. Mus- 
solini’s own newspaper, the Popolo Italia, said that the accord would 
also have an effect on “certain zones in the Balkans and the Near 
East which interest Italy,” and warned Turkey, Greece, and Ru- 
mania, which had received military guarantees from England and 
France, that it would be difficult for France and England to back up 
their guarantees as a result of the signing of the pact. Gayda 
recalled that Italy had concluded a treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression with Moscow ten years before and added that the Ger- 
man-Russian agreement “completed the system already begun by 
Italy.” Other newspapers referred to the Soviet decision to ally 
itself with Germany as “Soviet perfidy,” but stressed their satisfac- 
tion that Italy’s potential enemies would be the sufferers. 

At the same time, Mussolini started calling more men to the 
colours. The classes of igo2 and 1910 were called up on August 21, 
followed by the classes of 1903 and 1913 on August 25,' making a 
total of 1,800,000 men under arms. Mussolini apparently wanted 
to create the impression that if Germany did invade Poland, and 
England and France came in, Italy would take up arms then and 
there on behalf of Germany. It was a bluff aimed to restrain 
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England and Trance* as were other warlike measures taken almost 
simultaneously 

On August 25 and 26, Mussolini and Hitler held long telephone 
conierences* and on the twcnty-scvcntJi Hitler sent MussoUm a 
special message by airplane councr Two days later, measures for 
civilian defence were put into operauon street lights were dimmed 
m Rome and other large cities, whde air-raid drills were also earned 
out Suspension of motor traffic was announced for September 3, 
and those who could were advised to leave big ciUcs Cafes ^^crc 
ordered to dose at 1 1 n m , and railroad passenger traffic was to be 
reduced by one-half beginning September 5 A ban on coffee wis 
announced iwtli the explanation that all supplies were to be reserved 
for the army Italian shipping to both North and Souili America, 
as well as to the Far East^ was suspended, and all Italian vessels 
outside of home waters were ordered to return immediately 
Mussolini made one last effort, however, to prevent Germany’s 
invasion of Poland when, on August 31, he offered to mediate in the 
Polish-German dispute, suggesting die calling of a conference of the 


start Reynolds, who believed it was more imminent ilian anpnc 
else, lost a bottle of Vat 69 to Herbert Mattlicws, of The 'iofk 
Ttmts, by five hours Reynolds had wagered tliat Germany would 
invade Poland before midnight of August 31 Herbert, who w u 
upset at winning by sucli a small number of hours, only accepted the 
bottle after great insistence and then carefully forgot to tike it with 
him and left it behind m our office 

It wis a sad-looking Rome that confronted us when we emerged 
from the Ambasciaton Hotel at nine o’clock on Friday, September t 
As we went down in tlic clcvitor, passed through the hotel lobby, 
and got into a taxi, we could see that the great mass ofitahan people 
were worried The elevator boy, the desk clerks, the iloornnin, and 
even tile tixicab driver all bombirdcd us wiUi the simc question 


“Do you think Italy will get into the war’” The morning papers m 
Rome hidn’t earned a word about the invasion of Poland, but (he 
Rome radio had intiounccd it in its early broadcjsl, and the 
had spread by word of mouth as only tt can spread m Ital> On 
every street corner that we passed on die way to die olhee. we saw 
groups of men, looking dejected and exated, di^uuing me news. 
Women paused m Uicir markcung to stand and tdfc ihc f,rca« 
cause of anxiety was die Pact of Steel, signed by Iul> and Cemuny 
on the previous hLay 22, converting thc.Xxis into a a»wme 

m whicli each signatory undertook to come to (he aid of the other 
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“in case of an ideological war.” Gould the invasion of Poland be 
construed as an ideological war? The funereal aspect of Rome was 
not relieved until late in the afternoon, when the last editions of the 
newspapers appeared. They published the telegram which Plitler 
had sent Mussolini that same afternoon. It read: 

“I thank you cordially for the diplomatic and political aid which 
you recendy have accorded to Germany. I am convinced that with 
Germany’s military might, I will be able to accomplish the mission 
that we have to fill. I think, therefore, that in these circumstances 
I will not have need of military aid from Italy. I thank you, Duce, 
for all that I know you will do in the future for the common Axis of 
Fascism and Nadonal Socialism.” 

A Rome communique was also published in the last editions. It 
said: 

“The Council of Ministers having examined the situation brought 
about in Europe as a consequence of the German-Polish conflict, 
whose origin goes back to the Versailles Treaty, 

“Gives its full approval to the military measures adopted to date 
which have purely a precautionary character, and 

“Announces to the people that Italy will take no initiative what- 
ever toward military operations.” 

These two announcements were the signal for nation-wide re- 
joicing. Since that day there has never been manifest a Roman- 
holidayspirit oflikc magnitude by the Italianpeople. The newspaper 
kiosks were rocked by the throngs who wanted to see with their own 
eyes the telegram and communique that meant Italy was remaining 
out of the fighting. It meant to every one of them that the expected 
entrance of England and France into the conflict within the next few 
days would not drag Italy into war for the time being. Students did 
not dare to stage any of their “spontaneous demonstrations,” but the 
smile on the face of every passer-by was a public manifestation of 
how the people felt. In the caffes and shops the people were joking 
and laughing once again. 

The best proof of Italy’s intention to remain non-belligerent for 
a while was seen in the resumption of Italian shipping. The Rex, 
which sailed for New York from Genoa on September 8, was followed 
by the Conte di Savoia, which left Genoa on September 15. The 
Italian line announced that there would be a total of twelve depart- 
ures of Italian passenger vessels for the United States up until- at 
least January. Both diplomats and newspaper men were agreed 
that Italy would not declare war or allow itself to become involved in 
war as long as its crack ships were liable to capture by the British. . 

Reports were current in Rome during September and October 
• that Mussolini had even accepted orders for war supplies from the 
British, including forty thousand pairs of army ^ ■ 
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thousands of woollen army shirts and blanhels for which the raw 
tnatenals were to be supplied by the British themselves This was a 
penoa in which Mussohru undoubtedly attained his greatest height 
as a master of duplicity In the press, he saw to it that the cdiion'ils 
were definitely pro-Gennan and that all dispatches from the fiont 
w ere anctured with Axis partisanship On the basis of the printed 
word in Italy, the Rome Berlin Axis ivas still as firm as ever But 
under cover, h lussolim definitely look in the Enghi Because of hu 
inability ever to speak English better than an organ gnndcr, despite 
years of private tutoring, Mussohm called upon the polished and 
suave linguist, Oano, all smiles and peisonal friendliness, to play the 
role of liaison officer with the Bnush 
There were, howeicr, indications that the Italians were not m 
agreement with Germany This was seen m the atuiudc of the 
Italian press toward the Russian invasion of Tmland, which started 
on November 30, 1939 A few days later, thousands of Italian 
students, who never demonstrated except on orden from the Fascist 
party, paraded through the mam streets of Rome, carrying banners 
inscribed with long live nwLAND and plucky Ft'^^-^^D, and marched 
to the Finnish Legation, tvhcrc they shouted, *'Klni FinJandic, Vim 
Ftniandia^** After the Finnish Minister had thanked them for thcif 
gesture of friendliness, they reassembled and marched across town 
to the Russian Embassy, a block fium which they were dispersed by 
cordons of Italian infantry, eqiuppcd with nfles and full war kit 
That, too, was part of the diplomatic melodrama These manifesta- 
tions, with practically the same words and banners, were repeated 
for several days In the meantime, a half-dozen prominent Italian 
correspondents had floivn to Helsinki and were sending dispatches 
to the Italian press, glonf) mg Finnish resistance as “heroism of which 
even Fascists would be proud ” 

Nikolai Gorelkin, newly appointed Soviet ikmbassador to Rome 
who had amved only a fortmght before, as a direct result of die 
Russo German alliance, but who had not yet presented Iiis creden- 
tials to King Victor Emmanuel HI, quietly slipped out of Rome imd 
returned to Moscow as a protest against the fncmlly aiutudc that 
Italy was displa>ing toward Finland The Italian Ambassador to 
Moscow, Augusto Rosso, was reciprocally recalled to Rome On 
tlte surface it looked as though Italy, despite ns first forced approv w 


press bureau was more lenient than ever as to what iVmcncan 
spondents could send, providing it was not too overt in ilic way 01 
hints that the Axis was cracking r , *», 

^\ldl the Bnush already lured into asuic of hojiefulncu, Munoum 
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perpetrated another stratagem. Giano represented that one of the 
obstacles to Anglo-Italian rapprochement was the British blockade. He 
said that the navicert system was operating quite satisfactoi-ily, 
except for the delay that it occasioned Italian ships at Gibraltar. 
He suggested that it would be a grand thing for friendly relations 
between Britain and Italy if all the merchandise aboard Italian 
ships, coming from all parts of the world, could be checked in Genoa 
and Naples by British blockade officials, instead of at Gibraltar. 
The Giano thesis was that the British, who by this time — as he put 
it — should realize they could trust Italy, would be given storehouses 
in Naples and Genoa in which they could lock up all Italian imports 
until propex'ly passed upon by the British blockade officials on the 
spot, and this would save. Italian ships weeks and even months of 
delay. To the British it seemed a feasible plan, and they agreed. 
More than two hundred Bridsh blockade experts were stationed in 
Genoa and Naples, and forty-two others worked in tents and sheds 
erected in the British Embassy grounds in Rome. Thus more and 
more spurious cargo was permitted to pass through Gibraltar and 
reach these two Italian ports. We doubt if the most astute observers 
realized what was taking place. It was simply this: when war was 
finally declared by Mussolini against France and England, all the 
contraband merchandise which should have been stored in Gibraltar 
was conveniendy at hand in efficiently packed storehouses in Genoa 
and Naples. The British blockade experts were evacuated, and the 
contraband was immediately taken over by the Italians and sent to 
the front or to war factories. 

The Italo-British courtship experienced its first serious quarrel in 
the first week of March 1940, when the British contraband control 
halted thirteen Italian ships in the English Channel, which were 
carrying German coal from Rotterdam to Italy. The Anglo-French 
blockade on German exports had gone into operation on December 4, 
but in conformity with the trend of Italo-Bridsh diplomacy, the 
British had made an exception in favour of Italy whereby Italy could 
continue to carry German coal by sea until March i. The Italians 
ignored the fact that March i had already passed and directed the 
flotilla of thirteen ships to put to sea. The British took the ships into 
custody, displaying, however, a willingness to negotiate the matter. 
When news of the British move reached Berlin, German Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop immediately jumped on the Rome Express. 
Before he arrived, however, the British had already released the 
ships. But if there had ever been the remotest chance of winning 
Italy away from Hitler, the British seizure of the coal ships ended it. 
Mussolini felt that he had been personally insulted and made to look 
ridiculous — a bruta Jigura — and this he could never forgive. The 
British in Rome laughed jubilantly about the way they had spiked 
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s plans while he ivas stjU on the tram tn rovtt to Rome. 
oi the mattet wa$ that he and Ciano came to a secret 
agreement whereby Italy was (o import twelve tniUion tom of coal 
yearly from Germany to be shipped by tram 
But if this March i o-i i visit of Ribbcntrop to Ciano and Mussohm 
to prove remarkably fruitful m the development of Italo-German 
refauons, despite the fact that it was almost unanimously branded as 
a failure by the Anglo-Amencan press, Ribbcntrop did undoublcdl) 
get a decidedly cold shoulder when he went out of his accustomed 
power-diplomacy field and paid a visit to the Pope The Vatican, 
which had had plenty of reason to complain about Nazi treatment 
of Catholics, took this opportunity to show its displeasure and dis- 
approval of Nazi methods Before Ribbcntrop even arrived at the 
Vaucan the coolness of the recepuon to be accorded him was made 
plain by the publication of an official announcement m the Vaucan 
newspaper Ossmatore Romano to the effect that Ribbcntrop had 
asked for an audience through the German Minister to the Holy See 
— the imphcation being that Pms XII would never have sought such 
an interview Other small sbghts were administered by tlic Vaucan 
According to custom, anyone having a private audience with the 
Pope is called for m a Vatican car bearing tiie flag of the visitor's 
country, but in Ribbentrop’s case the Nazi flag was conspicuously 
absent Also, Monsignor Abono Nclla, M^ter of die PapaJ 
Chamber, and official “greeter” to all the Pope's guests, avoided 
being photographed with Ribbcntrop, contrary to invariable Vaucan 
custom Ribbcntrop, who is not noted for having a ihm skin, bore 
all these pinpricks with cool indiflcrencd, he even made a concession 
to Vatican feelings 

What kind of prof • 


Ribbentrop’ 
but the fact 


has never been defin 

emanating from high Vatican Sccrctanat of State quarlius that 
Hitler wanted Vatican backing m a peace plan— the last chance to 
make peace (although he naturally did not tell the Pope so) before 
he smashed at France, taking m Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium on his way As inducements to Uic Holy See to mpp‘ift 
him m this peace move, Hitler offered, Uirough Ribbcntrop, com- 
plete and unhampered exercise of the Catholic rcbgtori both in 
Germany and occupied Poland, and a German poUticaJ lining up 
with the other Western povsers, France, England, and Italy, to ffee 
Russia from adicisin Pius XII u said to have rcjccicd thu embryo 
peace plan because it did not conform wuli hu precepu of ix^cc 
based on jusuce, particularly with regard to Poland ^^crUlc^c«» 
Ribbcntrop remained closctcd m pnvaic aud cnee v»iih uie I opc for 
one hour and five inmuics lurthermore, nhen fic nntlc bu 
courtesy call on Secretary of State Cardinal Sfa^lionc aficiwatd— 
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with most visitors merely a perfunctory greeting call lasting only two 
or three minutes — he stayed three-quarters of an hour. Whatever 
he said to Maglione, it was sufficiently important to send that digni- 
fied prelate hmrying immediately across the Vatican courtyards to 
the Pope’s private apartments. 

Had Ribbentrop succeeded in convincing the Pope, Mussolini 
would undoubtedly also have been willing to lend a hand in launch- 
ing peace proposals. Ribbentrop saw Mussolini again after his 
interview with the Pope and probably then gave the Duce a hint of 
Germany’s plans for the future prosecution of the war, failing peace, 
and intimated that the Fiihrer would like to talk with his Axis partner 
again. At any rate, it was less than a week later that Mussolini went 
to Brenner Pass to meet Hitler. Without actually saying so, the 
Italian newspapers went out of their way, at the Duce’s orders, to 
give everyone, including the foreign correspondents, the impression 
that Ribbentrop had accomplished nothing during his visit by 
insisting that his conversations had consisted of merely a routine 
exchange of information. 

Giano tendered Ribbentrop one of his impish dinners at Rome’s 
exclusive Hunting Club on the eve of the German Foreign Minister’s 
departure. It was remarkable for the array of feminine beauty 
present. Although the ladies were all of the upper crust, they had 
been chosen with an eye to their physical charms. Over the cham- 
pagne, Ribbentrop is said to have whispered to Ciano, “What 
beautiful women you have invited here tonight!” To which, the 
story goes, Giano replied, “I may not be much of a foreign minister, 
but I am an expert on the kind of women foreign ministers like.” 

Four days after Ribbentrop’s departure, American Under-Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles arrived in Rome for his second visit 
following his swing around the capitals of the belligerent countries. 
Welles had made his first visit to Rome when he arrived on the 
Italian liner Rex on February 25. At that time, he had talked with 
Ciano and Mussolini and had also received American correspondents 
in Rome in Ambassador Phillips’ private office at the American 
Embassy. Eleanor attended this press conference and. found that 
although Welles asked if the correspondents had any questions they 
would like to ask .(they had several dozen), Welles would only reply 
again and again, like a phonograph record being repeatedly played, 
“I am sorry, but I cannot make any comment whatever on that 
subject. I am not at liberty to tell you anything about my conversa- 
tions with Mussolini or Ciano.” Welles would not even take the 
correspondents a little bit into his confidence by making a few 
remarks “off the record,” and the whole reception of the press seemed ' 
rather pointless. 

On his return visit to Rome, however, something happened to 
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crack the usual frigid calm of his ottcrior. After an hour and eight 
mnute stay with Ciano on March i6, Welles strode out of the 
Grngi Palace red^faced and angry. VVhat had transpired during the 
intemew to cause this phenomenon \vas never revealed to llie press, 
but it did not prevent ^VelIes from completing his day’s programme 
by seeing Mussolini that afternoon. Despite tlie eyewitness c\ idcncc 
of b^tanders that Welles was extremely annoyed ^vhen he left the 
Chigi Palace, this did not prevent the Fascist Press Ministry from 
issuing a communique in wliich it was blandly announced that 
Welles’ talk with Ciano had been “long and cordial." Earlier in 
the day, Welles had had another “cordial” forty-fi%c«imnutc talk 
with Being Victor Emmanuel. Although ^Vc^es tvas no more com- 
municative about this than about any of his other conversations, the 
British correspondents circulated the report that the Italian King 
had beseeched Welles to urge Roosevelt to make some peace move 
that would end the European conflict. 

This concluded ^VeUcs' ofGcial programme, and he ^vas preparing 
to enjoy himself in Rome for a day or hvo while awaiting the de- 
parture of his boat, when the tranquillity of a Roman Sunday was 
shattered by the ne\vs that MussoUm was suddenly departing for a 
meeting with Hitler. Luckily the United Press got a tip-o/Ton the 
meeting in time for Eleanor to confirm it by rushing down to the 
station, where she saw die Duce's bulletproof car dash up to the side 
entrance and Mussolini, most unusually clad in mufti, hurry to die 
platform for what was supposed to be a secret departure. /Ml that 
was knmvn about his destination, however, was diat he was going 
nordi. This meant elaborate checking of his route by telephoning 
railroad stadons on the way. Wc would have one of our Italian- 
language experts call up a stadonmastcr and say, “This is Rome 
speaking. Has the presidential train passed through yet?” (Mus- 
solini’s official tide was President of dte Council of Ministers.) .Most 
staiionmastcrs would innocendy assume it was the Rome police 
w'aich »»»•., pjyp jfjg desired inforrna- 

1 ^ ^ 

^ . Vi . a ’ ! : ■ our Rome sutf, whom 


... phoned from BoUanu 

wc told him to rush to Brenner .cis u. .a fifty miles away. 

Nc.xt day, Mardi i8, the fust Hidcr-Muisolini meeting tmcc u.e 
bcRinning of war occurred. Tlic meeting mml have l^n 
arrant, as dicrc was no adequate police protection 
dictators and, in fact, any smart assassin could base tnulfcd out 
tlicir lives easily, as it was possible to approach to s^itl.m a 

of diem. Mdo phoned dut Hitler looked pale and worn. Jhc 
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reason for this was soon aficrtvard apparent — his clTorts to arrange 
an advantageous peace having failed, Plitlcr was about to take the 
irrevocable step of spreading the war to Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium in his effort to smash France. 

Correedy sensing the historic importance of the meeting, Sumner 
Welles loitered in Rome and allowed unofficial hints to be conveyed 
to the Chigi Palace that he would like another interview with 
Mussolini, or at least tvith Ciano, in order to learn something about 
the Brenner conversations. His hints were ignored, however; the 
most Ciano tvould do was to indicate that if Welles went to the golf 
club for lunch he would probably meet someone from Giano’s 
Cabinet, who, however, either did not know anything or had been 
carefully instructed to say that he didn’t. One hint as to how die 
wind was blowing was contributed to the American Embassy and 
Welles by Eleanor, w'ho managed to get hold of a copy of the Press 
Ministry’s secret instructions to die Italian newspapers concerning 
the recent events. The instruedons ivere to play up die great 
importance of the Brenner meeting, to emphasize the firmness and 
fidelity of Italo-German friendship, and to omit any reference what- 
soever to Welles and his mission. Another hint on the probable 
course of events was gwen by Gayda, who wrote in the Giornale 

Italia, “The Brenner talks had a double aim: firstly, the construc- 
tion of a just Europe based on equality of rights and, secondly, the 
protection of Italian interests in this new Europe alongside the 
protection of German interests.” 

The chronological juxtaposidon of Ribbentrop’s visit to the Pope, 
Welles’ tallcs to die King, Duce, Ciano, and the Pope (whom he saw 
after his other official visits had ended), and Mussolini’s conference 
with Hider, caused such a fantastic crop of rumours that Welles was 
finally moved to quash some of them on the eve of his departure from 
Rome. He said, “In order to allay the flood of rumours about my 
mission, I wish to state categorically that I have not received any 
peace plan or proposal from any belligerent or from any other 
government; nor am I bringing back to the President any such pro- 
posals. My mission has been solely one of gathering information 
for the President and the Secretary of State as to present condidons 
in Europe.” Welles’ statement is certainly literally true, since he 
did not receive any formal -proposals as such and definitely did not 
bring any back to America with him, but there are grounds for 
believing that he discussed with Pius XII, in the light of his own and 
the Pope’s individual and separate talks with Ribbentrop, what 
constituted Germany’s minimum peace demands and decided that 
these could not form the basis of a peace plan that would be accept- 
able to Britain and France — or, indeed, to the Vatican and the 
United States. 


G 
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Little by little it became apparent to those correspondents who 
had no Axis to grind, like the Swedish and the Siros. that Italy was 
beginning to turn a cold shoulder to England As the German 
armies smashed through to victory after victory m Norway, German 
c6al trains began rolling down the Brenner Pass, and the general 
Fascist atmosphere changed m an intangible way. Anu-Bnush and 
anti-French posters, showing Black Shirts breaking syznbohc chains 
at Gibraltar and Suez, and representing Tunisia as a pistol pointed 
at the heart of Sialy, began to appear, first in the provinces, then m 
the outskirts of Rome, finally in the centre of the capital itself 
Others less gentlemanly depicted John Bull and Manannc riding a 
kind of plutocratic juggernaut over the povcrty-stnclcn working 
peoples of Europe (including, of course, Italy), or indulging m 
canmbal banquets wherein they were caUng corpses represenung 
various countries of Europe 

About nine %vcek4 after the meeting of the tiso dictators, it 's-os 
announced that the Germans had struck at France through neutral 
Belgium On the night following the announcement Sir Noel 
Charles, Counsellor to the British Embassy, became the protagonist 
of a diplomatic incident Informed by phone Uiat three Britishers 
were being held in custody in the lobby of the Albcrgo Excelsior as a 
result of a poster scuffle, he automohilcd to the hold and succeeded 
in prevenung any arrests As he reixirncd to Ins car, he found it 
covered with anu-Bnush posters He refused, how ever, to budge 
until the police had removed them 

A few days later a really full-dress demonstration look place wlicn 
students carrying a coffin draped with the French and British Bags 
demonstrated as close as tlicy could get to tiic French Emhais>» 
which was guarded by hundreds of troops Besides the coffin, the 
students earned a figurine representing France as “Chambcrloin’i 
fishwife,” and another of England as "her lo\xr ” /Ulcr shouting 
“Down with France,” and frequently punctuating this with oWeene 
abuse, the thousands of students rc formed into marching lino and 
proceeded to the British Embassy, which was also hca\ii) guifd«;. 
Here they burned the BnUsh and French flags ami tlic coffin, throw- 
ing their Fascist squadruU clubs on Uic blaze to make a hiivScr me 
Mussolini drove by to have a look at how his dcmoniirauon w-u 
going and was wildly cheered by ihc students SumUr inamfcsta- 
lions were staged m Milan, Naples, anti other large ritjcs. 

The burning of the Bnlish flag was fir loo serious an insult for il'C 
Bniish to let pass unnoticed, but rather than makcjuit a rouurc 
protest, the newly appointed Bniah Fnnic Muuitcr, y uu 
Churchill, decided to lake a hand m the mailer hmwe f un 
May i6, Churchill wrote a personal letter to Muasohm in wbicii t 
said, m part 
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“We can, no doubt, inflict grievous injuries upon one another and 
maul each other cruelly and darken the Mediterranean with our 
strife. If you so decree, it must be so. But I declare that I have 
never been the enemy of Italian greatness, or ever, at heart, the foe 
of the Italian lawgiver. ... I beg you to believe that it is in no spirit 
of weakness or of fear that I make this solenrn appeal, -which will 
remain on record. Down the ages, above all other calls, comes the 
cry that the joint heirs of Latin and Christian civilization must not 
be ranged against one another in mortal strife. Hearken to it, I 
beseech you in all honour and respect, before the dread signal is 
given. It will never be given by us.” 

But the course of destiny was flowing at breakneck speed, and 
Mussolini, beguiled by the Nazi victories in the Low Countries and 
France, had already turned his eyes toward another vision — a false 
mirage wherein he thought he saw a second Roman Empire truly 
great and powerful. His reply, to Churchill was brief and cool, 
reminding the British Prime Ivlinister of Britain’s part in the League 
of Nations’ sanctions against Italy and of the British domination of 
Italian accesses to the ocean. In one sense, it was a remarkably 
frank and un-Mussolini-like letter, in that it stated the Duce’s griev- 
ances plainly and only reverted to the usual Black Shirt alibi-ing in 
the last sentence, which said: 

“If it was to honour your signature that your government declared 
war on Germany, you will understand that the same sense of honour 
and respect for engagements assumed in the Italian-German treaty 
guides Italian policy today and tomorrow in the face of any event 
whatsoever.” 

After dispatching his answer to Churchill, the Duce speeded up 
his campaign to prepare Italian sentiment for the climax he had 
planned for it — his declaration of war against England and France. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

The Stab in- the Back 

W HEN we arrived at the Union Club and found ladies in the bar, 
we knew things were bad. This was the first time in half a 
.century that women had ever invaded the male precincts of the 
Union Club, which was probably the most staid of ajl British social 
organizations on the Continent. Giuseppe, who had grown grey 
and bald behind the bar, was visibly disturbed at the sudden depart- 
ure from tradition, or perhaps he realized his career was through. 
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The bar was crowded with not only newspaper people, but also with 
bankera from Barclay’s, Imperial Airways cstccuUics, Bnmh Insu* 
tute officios, members of the Embassy, and those ubiquitous retired 
British colonels who make the most of their pensions m foreign 
capitals throughout the world Everybody was drinking and laugh- 
ing, but there was an undercurrent of tensity m all the gaiety, for the 
word had gone round that Ciano was going to hand nouBcaiion of 
war to the British and French ambassadors at four thirty in the 
afternoon and that the Duce would speak from the balcony at six. 

Reynolds sent Eleanor scurrying over to the oflicc tq try to get 
something out m the way of a story on the impending dcclarauon of 
war To Eleanor’s surprise, she was able to send on the telephone 
to our office in Zurich a circuitously-wordcd dispatch m which she 
said that Mussolini was going to speak at 6 p si from the balcony of 
the Palazzo Venezia, and that the speech, which would be broadcast 
over a nation-wde radio hook-up, would contain tlic announcement 
of war against England and France By some strange quirk of 
Itahan mentality, the telephone censors let the message pass 

Back in the Union Club, Reynolds was getting his story from 
Munro, who was trying to make up for Uic pasL Munro, before 
becoming British Press Attach^, had been correspondent for the 
cooservateve Afcrmng Pcsty and when that folded up, he became 
correspondent lor the Dailji Matt As a newspaper man, lie liad few 
equals in Rome He had collaborated wuh the United Press 
bureau managers one afrer another, including Reynolds, and ih'n)! 
gave as much, if not more, than he received When England went 
to war against Germany, and he was appointed Press Allachd, all Uie 
newspaper men rubbed their hands and said to themselves, “At last 
wc’vc got an msidc track in the BnUsH Embassy ” How wrong wc 
all were Because as a press officer, Munro suddenly transformed 
himself into the most non-committal diplomat that any foreign conc- 
spondent ever encountered He knew only too w ell w hat new spaper 
men could maJkc out of the slightest hmt But lliat di>, June to, 
1540, the lid was off, and he was trying to make amends lie told 
Reynolds that the diplomauc list, wmtb mdudtd dveioum^luU and. 
all those representatives of English companies and insumuoni con- 
sidered essential 
months before b) 

of Italian diplom j _ - j - — "Ti "t 

ihcCouriofSt James’s, had been approved by Whitehall liciaia 

that the diplomatic tram would leave Rome probaU> wtchui 
novt forty-eight hours and would proceed u» Ancona, v% here the 
Itahan passenger ship Cor,< Rosso would take the Dntuh • ^*>1 
Lisbon, and that the British ship Mon^eh c / would ir uj^it 
Italian L^cx^is in lAc manner to Lubon He admitted tlut dxte 
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must have been several thousand English who could not be included 
on the diplomatic list and who would have to be left behind. 

“But we think the Italians will treat them all right,” Munro said, 
“They’d better, as we will have more Italians staying in England.” 

Scott Dawson, of the Daily Herald, told Munro that he was not 
going out on the diplomatic train, on which a post had been reserved 
for him. 

“I’ve just come from the Press Ministry, and Capomazza [he 
referred to the Marchese di Capomazza, who, while he was Second 
Secretary in the Italian Embassy in Washington, married an Ameri- 
can girl and had since become second in command of the Foreign 
Press] has given me a pass that will permit me to travel through Italy 
and cross the Yugoslav border. Once in Yugoslavia, I can go on to 
Athens, where my paper has assigned me.” 

Munro pointed out that he was taking a risk, inasmuch as England 
and Italy would be at war and such passes might lose their validity. 
Nevertheless, Scott Watson remained firm in his decision and, as a 
matter of fact, encountered no difficulty when, three days later, after 
England and Italy were at war, he travelled alone and unescorted 
through Italy and crossed the frontier. This was all the more 
amazing inasmuch as Scott Watson was a correspondent of an Eng- 
lish Labour paper which had long been opposed to Fascism. It was 
just one of those gestures that the Italians would often make. 

At four in the afternoon, gendarmes and Italian infantry were 
stationed in strategic, out-of-the-way places around Venice Square. 
Most of them were hidden in back-yards and basements, as a pre- 
cautionary measure in case the crowd should get out of hand. At 
5 P..M., thousands of uniformed Fascists, including students, began 
to converge from all parts of Rome upon the Palazzo Venezia. They 
carried placards, most of them scurrilous, caricaturing John Bull and 
Churchill. By six, one hundred thousand people must have squeezed 
themselves into Venice Square and adjacent streets. At 6.1, Musso- 
lini, dressed in his uniform of a corporal of honour, bounced up 
like a jack-in-the-box on the balcony. He was greeted with probably 
the greatest applause he had ever received since he announced the 
end of the Ethiopian War. This acclamation was the result of the 
fickleness of the Italian people. Little did they know the tragedy 
they were applauding. They thought they were acclaiming the end 
of a conflict and that the war would be over a few weeks after Italy’s 
entry. It looked as though Mussolini was making a “smart move” 
to realize his revindications upon France with a minimum spilling 
of blood. They thought France was already beaten and England 
left in a hopeless position. It was money for jam. The Duce 
interrupted the applause and started speaking. Throwing his arms 
about as never before, to emphasize each point, he said: 
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“Fightera offend, sea, and air, Black Shirts of thr Resolution and 
‘^'"5 fr"'' '’“f “ of Italy, of the Italian Empire, and 
the ^ngdom of Albania, listen The hour desUned by fate « 
sounding for us A declaration of war already has been handed to 
the Ambassadors of Great Britain and France 
‘‘Several decades of recent history may be summanzed m these 
words phrases, promises, threats of blackmail, and, finally, the 
League of Nations 


“Our consaence is absolutely clear 

“If today we have decided to take the nsk and make the sacnficcs 
of war, It IS because we do not avoid the supreme test that will deter- 
mine the course of history We want to break the icmtonal and 
military chains that confine us in our sea, because a country of fort>- 
five million souls is not truly free if it has not free access to the 
ocean 


“It IS a conflict between two ages, two ideas 
“I solemnly declare that Italy docs not intend to drag other 
people, bordering on her, by sea or land, into the conflict Switzer- 
land, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, take note of these 
words of mine It depends on them and only on them if these words 
of mine are rigorously confirmed or not. 

“Proletarian, Fascut Italy has arisen for tlie Uurd time, strong, 
proud, compact as never before “ 

Eleanor, who was at Venice Square to describe the reaction of the 
people, counted seven umes that the Duce was called back for 
curtain bows after he had fimsbed his speech Tiicrc was httic doubt 
that the Italian public had been taken m by the Fascist propiganda 
and that they believed that Italy was merely, to use a bullfighter s 
term, giving the coup de grdee to France, pohucal enemy since the 
nsorgimtnlo Few of them thought of it as actually imolving Italym 
a war of blood with England It would all be over vvuhm a few 
weeks Many women m the crowd, however, cried as liicy paused 
to think that even m that short space of lime their men folk roii,bt 
be bllcd on French battlefields 

Before the crowds dispencd, Black Shirts could be seen pasung up 
annoimccmcnts that Italy, beginning that very rught, wou/d ix 
plunged into black-out until the war was over riiousanas of 
workers alw started blueing the bulbs of liic street Imhis 
We heard that the war was not to go into efiect until a 

good news tip which we later confirmed on the phone v»iili our 
border string correspondent, who said that hours after the Duce luJ 
spoken, declaring war upon England and france, the train 
bctviccn Italy and France conUnued norrially IiuiKifcdi 
Frcncli and English were permitted to pass through cuicon 
any unusual delay and continue into France, wlulc ibr same wtev. u 
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of-EHOVcnicnt held true for Itciliuns returning to their hoifH;j:i/jfl it out 
across the French border. It was the last of the oJd-fa Jjio;if;d at yh 
of declaring war in advance. 

Before midnight, however, American Ernba-/)/ ofneiafi, rnitloti’/'/l 
by volunteers from the American colony, moved inm the lUU'rJi 
Embassy as part of the arrangements for the (inited to Uih: 

over British interests. The American Embassy later took over the 
interests of most of Britain’s allies, including Holland, Belgiutn, 
Norway, and Poland, 

Two dap later, the diplomatic train Leering the Brifido oifkial 
party left from the Rome Ter.mini Station at ;o a,;.?., in the /nio’-.t 
of a black-out. Scores of Iialiar.s, many of n.em v/eaxiny the 
badge, risked their positions by going to the tUitio.o t/y tay Ihrev/eJl 
to their English friends. Mintoh.'.i had forhiddexj photogxa.oht oi' 
any British diplomats on ihE occasion. He did r.ot v/ax.t ohe /’aha.o 
public, to whom he had bee.n feedi.cg t viruie-et 
propaganda, to knov/ hov/ v/di he v.as tr'ead.cg tine B.'i’.'.h o.e ’hei." 
departure. They v/cre all give.n co.tr.fortahie awv.'.ex.ooda’iox.t in 
sleepers and first-class compartrne.ntt. aooercing to ti eix oipioma’ie 


rank. 






Most of the Sgiiting during the fu . 
tionofvrar was do.ne by the foreigr. co-'setpondt 
resorted to all knot/n triclts to keen a vheat- 

open daily at : ioti. to Berne or Z’mlch ;.e h 
relay points for .Arr.erica and other paxv, o: .h.etjV'x. , ... 
only three Hr.o connecting Italy ar.d t.-itae-'k' a.t-d oe 
about twenty-.nve corrctponderiis — A.tt.ex.ta.cg ''fvx.t'ji.o,. 
Bancs, Spaniarcs, ar.d Swiss— tyho -.-e-'e detexmi'.ed 
getting ozT me Italian -war ayrnmunieoet t-vy • 

1 P.M. For the -d.w: eek, v/e succeeded ho hwcitg 4-..h 
acallin to Zimio:. at I'i.go ?,M. and thex. ooiciogitp . o 
by lalkina idle chit-chat until the c/y,'.''.x.', .ow. ..e t"','. 
correspondents •..odd try to take the hx.e away t;^ over 
calls that cost ten titne^ die normal rate, .'et - 

wgumenis ■.rith the C/peruKxr, the i/arf/ '• t-'-X ■/ 
partv ahrendv holding the line. Bot a... ' i an 

useieas at itri: vxoaute the f/ymx.y..op 
nevo, the renton Leixig that for tx.e h'i’ 
happened. 

Bne of the ereat rn - -terhe. of the v/xxr '//id x/e yeo/ 

entered .. -^or.oent they de'-n-^/i * 

did ' "" 

ntmies 
soldi 

QOiiKtnJi.- f . . 'jj in#; y/Xxy 


yy.av 


/ C"- ^ 


ve 


.0''. 

no/ 


no 


CiC>t 


— •-'i ui!: a. ^ ^ . 

^ not from the o e.w vxvinx/ix.g t 

Hies in the nonth/o: .''rimoe '/yihgcJng oV' -pp- 
■'person me Ioa.:o.o Jroxider v/"/e ■//i*//-'y 
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advanang Probably tho explanation was typical Italian mis. 
management. At any rate, tlie Italians missed the bus, because 
when their large-scale oBensive under the nominal command of 
Humbert, Pnnee of Piedmont, finally started, there only remained 
four days before the signing of the french annisUce m i^hich to 
* penetrate French territory. They were just beginning to mo>c 
when they were called to a halt, with the result that they failed cten 
to reach one of Italy's primary rcvtndicauons on France— Nice, only 
forty miles across the border They also failed to grab Corsica, 
Savoy, Djibouti, and Tunisia, which formed the remainder of ihcir 
oft-voiced claims on France If Mussohm had seized Tunisia, with 
Its powerful naval base at Bizcria, all possibility of the Bnush sending 
convoys through the Mediterranean would have been ended, and 
the Bntish Mediterranean fleet, one half of it based at Gibraltar and 
the other half based at Alexandria, would have been divided by the 
Italian domination of the narrow stretch of water between Tunisia 
and Sicily Mussohm, because of the slotvness with which hxs 
armies moved, only advanced at one point And that was a bare 
ten miles along the French Riviera, resulting in the fall of Menton 
Even this small gain resulted m proportionately ternfic Italian losses, 
which most correspondents placed at between twenty and twenty- 
five thousand killed and wounded Geographically, evcrytliing 
favoured France, and the Fascuts were obliged to pour in regiment 
after regiment of soldiers to gam even a few hundred feel or a mull 
peak m one of the mountain passes 
There was so much caffe grumbling about the Riviera fiasco that 
Mussohm tned to justify the smallness of the advance and the heavy 
losses by publishing a letter which he sent to Pnnee Humbert. The 
letter was wntten on July 2, the very day Uiat II Ducc returned fiom 
an inspccuon tour of the Menton area 
“Italians and foreigners should know," the Ducc wrote, “that the 
battle of tile western Alpine front was fought on a lao-mdc front m 
^ mountains 7000 to 9000 feet above sea level during heavy snow- 
storms on June 31, 3 a, 33, and 24, and that the Italians broke tlirouoh 
the French Alpine ‘Magmot lane’ against stubborn rotsiance 
Italians and foreigners should know that die Frcncli thcmschcs 
were astonished at the contempt for danger showri b> Italian soldin* 


of every corps ... ,1 

“Italians and foreigners should know that die bittJe 
fought and sangiunary Tliousandi of men rendered Aj// w fwa -r 
gave witness to that ’’ , ,'1.... 

ilic letter revealed that the French liad sucli a momeniura of lute 
that they conunued fighung for several hours ifccf the araamtc w *» 
.upposed IQ go into effect. The French oppatcntlj: «ctc 
to get one iMt opportunity to hit at the Itolur j. ubom they tc„«i.fd 
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as “stabbers in the back” because of Mussolini’s last-minute declara- 
tion of wai\ 

The personal ill-will between the Italians and the French was also 
manifest at tlie arrival of the French Armistice Commission at the 
Ala Littoria airfield on the outskirts of Rome. As soon as the French 
had signed the armistice with Germany, the Nazis lent them a plane 
to fly to Italy. The French delegates were in a desperate hurry 
because the German armistice was not to operate until the Italian 
one was signed, when the two would go into effect simultaneously, 
and meanwhile the advancing German troops were eating up mile 
after mile of French territory, causing unoccupied France to grow 
smaller and smaller. Eleanor was out at the airfield to watch the 
.arrival of tlie French Commission on the afternoon of June 24. 

It was a sunny, breezy day of the kind that used to delight the 
hearts of tourists in Italy. The Roman countryside looked fresh and 
green — the intense, wilting heat of summer had not yet touched it. 
As the time of the plane’s arrival was not known exactly, most of the 
correspondents got there early and shuffled aimlessly around, causing 
considerable anxiety to the three press officers who tried vainly to 
herd them all together, apparently fearing, for some reason, that the 
correspondents would get out of control. The recepdon committee 
arrived, and here Italian ill-will showed itself, for the highest-ranking 
officer was an army captain. There was also a naval lieutenant and 
one or two army lieutenants. They likewise stood uneasily around, 
repeatedly scanning the skies. The plane was overdue, and the re- 
porters began to wonder if there had been a crack-up or a forced 
landing. Finally, a speck appeared which the airport officials could 
tell was not an Italian plane from the sound of its motors. As soon 
as the ugly, black, snub-nosed plane, emblazoned with two swastikas, 
landed, the French Commission stepped wearily out and glanced 
aroimd. They looked dejected, but the set of their shoulders was 
almost defiant, as if they expected and were prepared for slights and 
sneers. The Commission was composed of General Charles Hunt- 
ziger, Admiral Maurice Leluc, Air General Jean Marie Bergeret, 
General Parisot, and M. Ldon Noel. There was also a chic, slender 
girl with them — probably the Commission’s confidential secretary. 
General Huntziger and General Bergeret, both of whom were in 
uniform, snapped out smart military salutes to the reception com- 
mittee, while the others shook hands. The Italian officers were 
courteous enough, but their respective ranks were a snub in them- 
selves, and they could not conceal a certain exultation of manner. 

The official party got into cars and drove away to the Villa 
Incisa, twelve miles outside of Rome, where Count Giano, Marshal 
Badoglio, Admiral Domenico Cavagnari, and Air General Francesco 
Pricolo were waiting for them, while the correspondents returned to 
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town to await the announcement of the armistice terms, which were 
exp^ted to be sdff. Many of the correspondents expected Mussolini 
woiUd demand to be allowed to occupy Nice and Tunisia] it was not 
until later that we realized that flitlcr had insisted that the Italians 
must not bring up their territorial cimms upon France. The Ducc 
acquiesced to the Fiihrcr’s wishes and doubtless regretted it many 
times later. ' 

Once the Italian and French armistice delegates met, little time 
was lost. The document tvas signed at 7.15 p.m., Italian summer 
time, that same evening. The German government noticed 
twenty minutes later, and the cessation of hostilities was fixed at 
1.35 A.M. the next morning, in order to give six hours’ time in uhich 
to notify all the German, Italian, and French military commands on 
land, sea, and air that fighting was to cease. 

The French government was simultaneously informed in accord- 
ance ^vith the provisions of die armistice by Rome radio. \Vc luridly 
had an open line to Zurich at the time and flashed ilie signing as it 
was being announced on the air. The armistice contained tuenty- 
five clauses, the majority of a technical nature, describing rather 
specifically how French demilitarization was to be carried out, but 
the interesting thing was that the Duce was not empowered to 
occupy a single one of the French territories he had been claiming 
for Italy before the war. 

The three clauses of the armistice wliich were to have the most 
important bearing on future war developments were Articles 11, XII* 
and XX. Article 11 stated: 

“When the armisdee comes into force and for the duration of the 
armistice, Italian troops will stand on tlicir advanced Hues in all 
theatres of operation.” 

Article XII dealt in detail wiUi the Frcnrii navy, which was dis- 
posed of as follows: 

“Units of the French fleet shall be concentrated m ports to be 
indicated, and demobilized and disarmed under the control of Italy 
and Germany, «ccpt for such luiits as the Italian and Cerm^ 
governments shall agree upon for the safeguarding of Ff cnrii colonial 
territories. 

“The determining factor in die selection of the ports referred U) 
above shall be tiic assignment of naval units in peacetime. 

“All worships not in French mciropoUian waters, except tht^ 
which shall be recognized as necessary lo safeguard French cotonial 
interests, shall be brought back to mctropollun ports. Ihe 
French weren't able to fulfd dial sccuon bcc-iusc die Btmill wuuMil I 
permit the FrcncJi naval units in ihcir ports to leavr.) 

“The Italian government declares dui it docs not intend la vac, 
in ilie present war, units of the French fleet ptxceJ urJer its control. 
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and that on conclusion of peace it does not intend to lay claim to the 
French fleet. 

“For the duration of the armistice, the Italian government may 
ask French ships to sweep mines.” 

Article XX was to prove very useful in Libya. It said: 

“Goods shall be freely transported between Germany and Italy 
through non-occupied French territories.” Under this clause, if 
enforced, the Axis could route supplies to the Libyan army by way 
of Tunisia, which meant a much shorter trip by sea, where Axis 
convoys were exposed to attack by the British fleet. 

We all wondered why the Duce had been content to ask such 
comparatively lenient terms and came to the conclusion that Hitler 
had made some observations about people who came in at the last 
minute not deserving to get more than the Germans, who had done 
all the conquering. We thought it was merely Hitler’s way of show- 
ing Mussolini that if he wanted to profit from the war, he would have 
to get busy and do some fighting against the remaining enemy, the 
British. Only later did we realize that the Nazis were already 
thinking of obtaining France’s aid and support in the v/ar against 
England and that, in pursuit of that policy, they were willing to 
sacrifice the Italian claims in an effort to conciliate the French. It 
was the beginning of a policy which was to be diligently carried out 
Avith all Nazi -weapons: terrorism, force, and oppression on the one 
hand, and propaganda, limited concessions, and political v/ir^> 
pulling on the other- This policy finally brought about the appoint- 
ment of the Geimanophile Pierre Laval as Premier of France; in the 
summer of 1942 — a move calculated by Berlin to get active French 
co-operation v.dth the German war efibrt. To achieve that d'rfinvl 
end. Hitler imdoubtedly told Laval that France could keep 
Savoy, Corsica, and Tunisia. There v/as no enthudasm in the 
Italian press over the appointment of Laval and hh suotvy^uent 
activities. But this is getting ahead of the story. 


During the first three months of Italy’s participation in the v/ar, 
we were°con 3 tantiy being surprised at the number of Fngiith v/ho/n 
we ran into in Rome. During this period, they continued £or the 
most part quite unmolested and vnrhour sur.-eilknoe by the italkn 
police. Eleanor’s masseuse, who was an elderly 2r.#ihvornar;, //as 
among those left behind- She told Eleanor that tine l-td gone to the 
British' Consulate in Rome ten dat-s before war '.vat d/nlar'k and 
had been informed mat mere v.-as no i . mm entate danger of war and 
that if she kept a close watch on the ne'..nn-ape:n the ootid tee for 
herself v/hen it v.'omci oe ■ — e .0 _eave. 


“Bur I find I taka 
didn’t bother to rea: 
continue to have me 
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Eleanor nmde a trip to Florenccj about this umc, to tvntc a story 
on the iw^tluer English people who were sull residing m their Milas 
there She found mat they were living normal, pre-war li\cs except 
that their social relations with Italian friends had been somcishat 
curtailed One English lady told Eleanor, “It is not that tlicrc’s 
any rule against our visiting or receiving Italians, but we don’t want 
to involve them m difficulties with the pohcc \Vc have nouced that 
whenever we do have contact ivith Italians, they are inunediatcly 
summoned to the Questura *’ 

But when Mussolim saw, toward the middle of September, dial 
England was going to fight on despite the French armistice, he 
tightened up restnctions upon English nauonals and immediately 
launched a systemauc campaign to round ilicm up The first we 
heard of it was one mormng when Eleanor’s masseuse failed to keep 
her appointment Telephoning to her apartment, Eleanor was 
informed by the portiera that the Englishwoman had been taken aiv ay 
to confaia the day before by two plam-clothcs men 

Another English acquaintance of ours who next duappeared was 
Dr Edward Strutt, a quaint old Latin scholar, who was proud of 
his academic attainments He had worked at odd jobs for all the 
American and Bnush newspaper organizauons m Rome for the past 
two score years and was a duly qualified member of the Foreign 
Press Club He was cspeaall r . » » » g 

Pope’s Latin speeches He w ' 3 

Eleanor, which he would bring -- , ■» 

who would then find occasion to pay him for some imaginary assign- 
ment which he hadn’t had It must have been a little more than 
three months after Italy’s declaration of \sar against England and 
France that there was a meeting of the Foreign Press Club And 
Strutt, whom the Italian press officers had al\Na>'s liked, was still an 
active member The Italians winked their eyes and icccpicd his 
explanaUon that he was now an American correspondent, working 
for the Daltmou Sun, and therefore was not to be reg irdcd as an alien 
Englishman It seems that once he had sent the Bcliirrctt Sun an 
aruclc about Italian beaches TIic Italians felt sony for him and 
let him continue, not only unmolested at first but also as an acU'C 
member of Uic Stampa Lstcra Everything would hive been fine 
if Strutt hid not decided he had to spcik It was the occanon ofa 
reception for Press Mitua|cr Alessandro Pasolmi 'Hic Cernwn 
correspondents, who numbered more than tlirec-fourtlis of tw 
members of tlic organuauon, had decided that ihctr luron 

Wolfgang von Langcn, was to make a sjicech wclco^ng 
It w-as a chance for diem to pay a few rcuionic Uibu cs to iuiy 
But as von Langcn arose to hu feel to s{x;ak, birutt jMjpjJcU up ar^J 
beat him to the spoken word In perfect I whan, ‘iiruti iruuc a 
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peroration which included almost everything from Greek poetry to 
Roman gynaecology'. 'I'hc Italians, it must be said, thought it was 
a rather absurd but amusing incident, and Pavolini made a ple.'isant 
reply. But the Germans were furious, .and the following morning 
von Latigen dcm.andcd that the Italians arrest him. 

The next we heard of him was a week later \vhcn we received a 
letter in Italian from him. It didn’t give the name of the town, but 
said that he was confined in a tiny village at an altitude of six 
thousand feet, with the result that hesuflered from the cold at night. 
He said the streets were unpaved and the cobblestones hurt his feet. 
That was about all, except for a few' Latin phrases. The local 
censor, however, had written a postscript in red ink in which he said: 
“The altitude is less than three thousand feet, and it is not true that 
the streets arc unp.avcd.” 

Strutt in turn had written a po.st-postscript, saying: “Do not 
believe the censor, he has had too much Chianti.” 

The censor then appended still another remark: “That is also 
untrue.” 

It is doubtful that in any counmy at war there ever existed a more 
fantastic censoi'ship tJian in Italy before the Germans made them 
tighten up tliem restrictions. Most of the censors, like the local one 
w'ho handled Strutt’s letter, look the whole thing as a joke and were 
constantly ra.aking wiiimsical notes on the margins of letters that 
we received. 

One of our best friends in Rome was a Danish correspondent, 
jorgen Bast, of the Copenhagen Bcrlingske Tidcmle. He showed us 
some of the correspondence which he had ^vith his wife. For nearly 
two months they had been writing back and forth about her coming 
to Rome on a visit. Finally everything was arranged, and she wrote 
to tell Bast that she was leaving on the following day. The Italian 
censor wrote in red ink: “Congratulations. It certainly took a long 
time.” 

Newspaper interest in the fate of the several thousand English who 
remained behind in Italy became so keen when they were eventually 
rounded up and placed in concentration camps or tiny villages that 
Reynolds sought permission to visit one of the concentration camps. 
Finally Marchese di Capomazza, after the usual several weeks’ delay, 
handed him a pass to visit the one at Parma. It enabled Reynolds 
-to pass twenty-four hours inside the camp, eating, drinking, and 
sleeping with the English inmates as one of them. This particular 
group, numbering about forty men, was housed in an old castle, built 
around a central courtyard in which they exercised and played 
games. Most of the men, Reynolds found, were married. The 
wives of some had been confined to small towns in other parts of Italy, 
while other wives — and there seemed to be no especial reason for 
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this privilege— were permitted to live in the toisn of Panaa and see 
their husbands three or four times a v\ceh Again, u \sas Fascist 
ineptitude rather than Itaban meanness One of the Englishmen 
wth whom Reynolds became friendly had been die representative 
m Italy for the ^ Valt Disney colour films He said Uicy ere treated 
all right but the food was not so good The dining-room was 
divided into two groups those who had money and those who 
didn’t Those who had no money were given die food of a humble 
Itahan worher, whde those who had means to buy supplementary 
fare sat at a separate table and were waited on by an Itahan carunae 
in a dirty white coat They were permitted to buy wine from die 
camp bar and even send out into the city for supplementary dc- 
Ucaaes diat were available in the local stores Reynolds ate at the 
no money table But the cvcr-prcscnt police lieutenant who had 
escorted him was there It made frank conversation impossible 
The lunch at the no-moncy tables consisted of spaghetti widi tomato 
sauce, potatoes, and an apple each for dessert The evemng meal 
comprised soup, tripe with scaweed-hke spmich, and potatoes, ard 
a dessert made of chestnuts There was no cofTce except for thofc 
at the paying table They slept on army cols whicli had sheets and 
blankets, from four to six tn a room 
When Reynolds left in the morning, the police beuienant called all 
the people together and told them diat be appreaited the Lind 
reception they had given him One wizened old Engluhman, with 
false teeth that interfered with in Oxford accent, who hid sat icrcM 
the table from Reynolds m the dining room, took this is a signal lor 
a speech He had come to Italy on a holiday ai d was cau^,ht by 
the war the day he was leaving Travelling on the vacauon budget 
of a small pm ate income, he had soon gone through hu fundi on 
liand He Slid, “Eton’t you believe, old chap, tint everythin? here 
IS roses and honeysuckle We haven’t eaten any Lnghih food imce 
we’ve been here And spaghetti, old man, is rough going as a iteady 
diet Also ” 

The police lieutenant, who spoke perfect Engluh, interrupted a: 
this point and said, “You see how untjraicful people can be Picy 
always complain no matter what you do for them It i gcmui 
and wc’ll miss the main if you don't come now “ 

Rctunung to Rome from Parma, Reynolds had to ch-vrge UaiM 
at Bolognw M' ”' ■* cnmiuttmcnt. ic IguM 

himself alone Vs id ' ’ 

in English out of _ - • 

venauon was of such a naturr that Rcyroldi Uii T 

inform his unknown train companion that he jpvkc n ai^^i 
mumbled something about would she like tl c vhud < r 
Immediate]), site changed the sahjee* taaitfr to and cir^ 
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After the train had started, she asked Reynolds if he would mind 
closing the window as it made a courant d'air. This started the 
conversation, and soon she was asking what people thought of the 
recent arrest of Prince Torlonia and Prince Doria, who had been 
accused of anti-Fascist sentiment. Reynolds said that all the Ameri- 
can correspondents had sent the story and that t]he New York papers 
had asked for more. Prince Torlonia was released shortly afterward. 

“Well,” she said, “it’s getting to be a pretty pass when people are 
being arrested just because they are of the aristocracy. I am a 
member of the Fascist party. In fact, I was one of the first women 
ever to join it, and I must say that what is taking place now doesn’t 
make sense. The trouble started when he began to have ideas about 
empire. I do hope you aren’t a newspaper man.” 

Reynolds told her that he was a newspaper man, but that corre- 
spondents were not quite so bad as she beheved. 

“I think I should tell you, nevertheless,” she said, “that I am the 
mother of Prince Torlonia. I know that he was only arrested 
because servants whom he had upbraided for stealing my jewelry 
denoimced him. I am returning to Rome now to take up this 
matter with Mussolini.” 

At lunch, in the carrozza ristorante^ she said that although she was 
a member of the Fascist party, she was determined to leave Italy and 
return to her home in America “if only to die there,” as she felt 
Italy, since Mussolini’s ambitions for empire haS taken control of 
him, was no longer the same. It proved to be a prophetic state- 
ment, because Princess Torlonia, nee Elsie Moore, returned to 
America and died within a few days before Mussolini declared war 
on the United States. Her son. Prince Torlonia, who was at her 
deathbed, barely had time to catch a plane for Europe and rejoin 
his wife. Princess Beatrice, daughter of the King of Spain, who had 
remained in Rome. 

This incident is recorded because it was a typical example of how 
Italian aristocracy of foreign connections first accepted Fascism and 
then became alienated firom it when Mussolini embarked on an anti- 
British and inevitably anti-American policy. 

Pro-British and pro-American sentiment, hov/ever, was not con- 
fined exclusively to the upper classes — ^it permeated many strata of 
the middle and proletariat classes too, particularly those v/ho had 
been familiar with and profited firom the visits of Anglo-Saxon 
tourists to Italy. But this feeling v/as not as yet sufifidently vtide- 
spread to make the majority of Italians regret their plunge into v/ar. 
The Italians did not conceal their disappointment that the Italo- 
French armistice hadn’t placed large sections of French territory iri 
their possession, but they consoled themselves vtith the conviction 
that the Germans v/ould go on to conquer England that su mm er and 
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^at there ^vould then be a general peace conference in ivhich all 
Italy s imperial ambitions would be satisfied Perhaps die ude of 
Mussoiim^s populanty turned just at this point and slowly bccoa to 
ebb away * 

Meanwhile, the far-reaching efTccts of the French collapse were 
beginmng to be felt throughout Europe A week before the armis- 
tice, when the Germans had their hands fulLswccping over France, 
the Russians took over Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, and the ink 
was scarcely dry on the amusuce signatures before the Soviets were 
presenting an uiutnatum to Rumania’s King Carol, demanding the 
transfer of Bessarabia and Bukovma As a matter of policy, follow- 
ing the Russo-German Pact, the Nazis urged Carol to yield to the 
Soviet ultimatum, but die Germans were privately worried about 
Bolshevik expansionism, and when Mussolini urged upon Hidcr the 
undesirability of a Russian dormnauon of die Balkans, he found a 
sympathetic listener 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

The Balkan Situation 

T O counteract the enormous presuge that Germany lud built up 
in central and Balkan Europe as a result of the Rucliswchrs 
victories in Poland, the Low Countries, and France, the h«scuu 
caused a starding rumour to be arculaicd to die effect diat Hungary 
was about to offer the vacant Hapsburg throne to King Victor 
Emmanuel A Hungarian dclcgauon was supposed to be staying 
incogmto at one of Rome’s Ica^ng hotels while dicy earned on 
clandesune ncgotiauons regarding the condiuons under v^hich the 
Itahan King could accept thu addiuonal crov>n \Sc first heard 
about It from die Cpmere dtUa Sera correspondent, Luigi BaninJ, Jr 
— a Columbia Univ crsity graduate and the son of a tnember of the 
Italian Senate Wc had met hira m Eduopta, where he frequendy 
acted as a substitute correspondent for ^Vmencan ncws}i.n>efs 
demonstrated his mastery of English when he wrote a dchcaicly 
worded story, published in Asguir/, about the extraordinary huuie 
of ill fame wluch the Fascist govcmmcnl operated tn Amura £ r d 
biological oinvenicncc of ns soldiers going ai^ coming tru i t re 
Abyssinian fronu Until he was finally sent lo on 

of being pro-Anclo-Saxon, Barxim was frtcnJI) m r io«i Air^tuau 
correspondents and gladly contnbuied iitbiU ihar rartW kil m 
foreigners. . y- .» i n . 

\Nc were lunching m die Alberto Uceb or Grid w cn - 
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strolled in and sat down at our table. Before long, he bui'st out 
with the report. Obviously, he was very excited about it. So were 
we — if true, we didn’t want to be beaten on it. Barzini said, “The 
Press Ministiy claims to know nothing about it and of course the 
Italian newspapers don’t even dare hint at it until they get permis- 
sion, but,” and here he leaned across the table and lowered his voice 
to a conspiratorial whisper, “I hear the Hungarian mission may be 
staying in this very hotel.” 

We called up one of our staffers who spoke Italian like a nadve 
and instructed him to sound out the porters, valets, and floor waiters 
of the E.xcelsior to sec if he could run down any Plungarian delega- 
tion. He reported a couple of hours later that although there was 
a stray Hungai'ian or two in the hotel, there was nothing that could 
possibly constitute a mission. To make a similar investigation of all 
possible hotels in Rome would have required an army of legmen, so 
we started working through diplomadc channels but were unable 
to pin anything down. Within the next two days we had at least 
a dozen more tips on it, and so did all the other correspondents in 
the Stampa Estera. The Plungarian correspondents were indignant 
about the story, insisting that Hungarians would never be satisfied 
with a foreign king — if they couldn’t have their own king back, they 
wouldn’t have any. But these same Hungarians admitted -that it 
was inconceivable such reports would be persistently circulated if 
they were not backed by some important political motive. 

In some ways, such a move on Hungary’s part seemed plausible 
enough. The peace conferences of 1919 had left the remains of 
Austria and Hungary ringed around by succession states that re- 
garded them still as enemies. Mussolini, ever a diplomatic oppor- 
tunist, had been the first to champion these former enemies, with 
whom he made numerous friendship pacts and treaties. The Duce 
had been obliged to bow to Hider on the question of Austria, but 
Hungary was still very much his prot%e. 

With all Europe now in turmoil, this relationship was becoming 
daily important to both Italy and Hungary. It was important for 
Italy because it was her best guarantee against having her influence 
in south-eastern Europe wiped out by Germany and Russia. For 
Hungary it was important because Italy’s backing enabled her to 
resist Nazi penetration and too-pressing Nazi demands for “co- 
operation.” To be sure, Hungarians did not want an Italian king, 
but European peoples had often waived their personal desires when 
it was a question of self-preservation. 

We spent several uneasy days and nights for fear one of our rivals 
would be able to confirm the story and we would be beaten on it. 
But finally it faded away from sheer lack of nourishment, and we 
came to realize it was a trial balloon aimed at publicizing Hungary’s 

H 
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fcendslup for Italy It never mw the light of print m a ncntpapcr, 
although It undoubtedly formed the subject of long reports to amM 
many forei^ olBccs from a good many ambissadors and mnusters 
m Rome It was just the Kind of thing calculated to gn e the gmera- 
ments of all Hungary’s small neighbours a fine case of jitters Per- 
8”'“ Wilhclmstrassc a slight headache 
iVhether the Hungarian government was m on the plot it is im- 
possible to say, but. at any rate, Italy was back into the Bvllon 
picture with a bang 

Part of the European diplomatic game was that if >ou couldn’t 
get something for yourself, you tned to get u for a proicg6 If 
Mussohm was upset by the Soviet occupauon of Bcssarabi i and 
Bukovina and apprehensive that the Russians might encroach sull 
further into Rumania, he was probably \cry little less concerned 
over the tales his Bucharest Legauon was telling him about Nazi 
saiesmen and tounsts in Rumanix Germany was Italy’s ally, but 
that did not mean that hlussohm was willing to liave Italy left out 
in any division of Balkan spoils At the same umc, howc\er, Italy 


didn’t have the necessary indusinal output to compete witli Ccr* 
many m any economic pcncirauon, so the Duce put fonvard the 
claims— which he had long kept on icc— of h»s i\so ducf protCa^J, 
Hungary and Bulgaria (Bulgaria was another nation defeated in 
World War I that Mussolini had token under lus protecuon when 
It was forlorn and friendless He had also arranged a maidi be* 
tween Bulgana’s King Boris and one of King Victor Emmanuels 


daughters ) 

This time Afussohni’s plans did not run counter to Hitler’s Ihc 
FQhrcr didn’t want to start a war in the Balkans, because he was 
concentrating all his fighting fortes on England, whom he suU hoped 
to conquer that year At the same time, he wanted to spike once 
and for all any Balkan ambitions that Russia might have On the 
basis of their World War I performance, the Rumanians did not look 
like such good fighters as the Hungarians, whom Hitler fhouj^bt 
could be rehed on lo resist by force any Sovvti attempt to extend 
her borders Brides, Hitler felt Rumania should be puniilicd fir 
accepting an Anglo-French guarantee contrary to his wanungt 

King Carol of Rumania consequently found himself m a Ivotic 
posiuon France had been humbled to the dust and was coinple'fiy 
incapable of carrying out her part of the guarantee, while Britain 
was going through such a critical period that her help was hour J to 
be negligible, if she could send any at all Carol felt that he lad 
choice but to yield when liie two Axu dictators iniiuutcd tUf 
Uioughl Bulgaria had been waning for southern I> hruj4 1 1 i 
enough From Mussolini's and Hitler’s point of stew, lAwruja wai 
a bribe to induce the Bulgarian people, wlui were taciahy w 
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the Russians, to stay snug in the Axis camp and not get too chummy 
widi the Soviets, Bulgaria \vas also important as a bulwark against 
Turkey should Turkey decide to do sometliing about her thus far 
unfunctioning alliance with England. 

We knew something was in the air when we learned July 26, 
1940, that Rumanian Premier John Gigurtu and Foreign Minister 
Manolescu had been summoned to see Hitler and Ribbentrop at 
Berchtesgaden. Another indication that the carving of Dobruja 
from Rumania was really under way was when, for the first time, 
a genuine Bulgarian correspondent arrived in Rome and took up 
headquarters at the Stampa Estera. He was duly cautious, but, in 
execrable French, he confided that the Bulgarians thought it advis- 
able to have a correspondent in Rome because Italo-Bulgarian 
relations had become “very close.” Less than a month afterward, 
it was announced in Bucharest that Rumania had agreed to cede 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria and that there would be an exchange 
of populations at the same time to rid both countries of each other’s 
minorities. Thus Bulgaria regained her 1912 borders. 

Meanwhile Hungarian-Rumanian negotiadons were going on, 
but advanced nowhere because Hungary was demanding much more 
of Transylvania than Rumania was willing to give. The Hungarians 
claimed that Transylvania, which belonged to them before World 
War I, was predominandy Hungarian-populated throughout, while 
the Rumanians claimed that only small parts of it had more Hun- 
garians than Rumanians. Hitler and Miassolini soon settled -this 
squabble, however. On August 30, 1940, Ciano and Ribbentrop 
met in Vienna and parcelled out Transylvania, giving nvo-thirds of 
it to Hungary, The Rumanians protested that they lost over a 
million Rumanian nationals by this transfer, but all that interested 
the Axis dictatoi's was that the strategic Carpathian mountain 
frontier bordering on Russia was now in the hands of the Hun- 
garians who had been bitterly anti-Bolshevik ever since they had 
experienced a Red government under Bela Kun in their own country 
in 1920. Hider and Mussolini felt that, with the aid of some Ger- 
man war materials, the Hungarians were capable of defending this 
frontier in any crisis. The helpless Rumanians were given an Axis 
guarantee of the integrity of what remained of their country, and 
the Germans restricted themselves thereafter to boring from within, 
until they attained a completely pro-Nazi Rumanian government 
which proceeded to oust King Carol, 

This result was the best that Mussolini could hope for. He had 
considerably strengthened his two proteges in the Danubian bloc, 
and it was to be expected that they would be sufficiently grateful 
to repay him when and if they could, but the economic exploitation 
of Rumania he was compelled to leave to Hitler. The situation 
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when the general reshuffle had finished, however, disunctly favoured 
ffle Axis— of the Danubian and BalJtan nations, only Yugodavaa and 
C^recce remained outside the Axis orbit. 

With all the Rome correspondents fed up with wTiung stones 
about the Balkans which the foreign nc\« editors m IScw York, \\cre 
relegatitig to the rcalwestate secuon of the new’spapen* >vc sHcleomed 
the announcement at the daily press conference that MussoUm 
would receive the heads of bureaus the next morning at 7 a u at the 
Villa Torloma, an armed mtadcl in the heart of Rome Guido 
Rocco, head of the foreign press, who had the mle but not the pest 
of Ambassador, made the announcement and smilingly added 
“It will probably be difficult for the American correspondents who 
are not accustomed to the rigours ofFascist living to get up so early ** 
He said he was sorry but that women correspondents were not 
invited 


After the meeUng was over, Capomazaa told Herbert Matthews, 
Dick Massock, and Reynolds that the idea of the reception was to 
shoiv bow Mussolini kept fit in war-time He said wc isould ha\'C 
a chance to sec him do his early raormng callistlicmcs before he went 
tohisdeskin thePalazao Veneaia, and that later in the afternoon we 
would see him take more exercise before resuming work m the 
evening 

Dick Massock was furious and told Capomazza that he thought 
the whole thing was unfair 

‘ That was my idea,'* Dick said “I wrote Ambassador Rocco a 
formal letter last week, asking him if it wouldn't be possible for the 
Associated Press to have an cxclusiv e story on how the Ducc keeps 
fit during war-umc And now what happens? Evcr>body 1* get- 
ting in on It, including the United Press.’’ 

‘You should be flaitcred, ’ Capomazza answered suascl), ' that 
your idea was so good that His Excellency Pa\ohm decided to let 
all the other correspondents profit by it After ill, If it * 
propaganda, ivhy should vtc give it exclusively to one ori,aiiuaunn 
and not everybody else’ ' 

Herbert and Reynolds cotuolcd Dick at the Amboseiamn bar wiib 
a drink, and Reynolds said maliciously, “Tlul 11 teach you to i,'> to 
the Press Ministry witfi an enterprise story lUrc^er you h-d 
belter do what the U P docs ferret it out for yourself * 

The next morning, twenty three corrcsjiondcnU gathered i« hm* 
of the Ministry of Popular Culture — die ollioal tide of uic mv* 
Ministry, whicli the /Vmcncan correspondents generally duhocd d-c 
Ministry of Unpopular Culture— and were herded into irrcc I u»f» 
by more than a dozen press oflicen, f-orci^n Oiiitc icprrset 
and Secret Service men Arriving at the Via Noirciuaiu euua * 
of Uic Villa Porloma, whose hi^h walli were ftUaid d by i a.- 
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clothes men stationed at twenty-yard intervals, the correspondents 
waited around in groups for at least ten minutes. Then, one by one, 
as Rocco called out the names in alphabedcal order, we were per- 
mitted to pass dirough the half-open iron gates. ' Actually, each one 
of the correspondents filed through a gauntlet of three Secret Service 
police on either side, who looked us over carefully to make sure we 
had no concealed firearms. Reynolds, who happened to have a 
pipe and tobacco pouch in his coat pocket, felt one of the detectives 
adroidy, almost as if by accident, touch the suspicious bulge with 
a practised hand. It was the Fascist way of frisking Mussolini’s 
guests. 

Rocco, whose retinue had grown to about twenty Italians by this 
time, led us down a gravel walk, past the white-pillared, centuries- 
old villa that had a Southern colonial touch about its architecture, 
through a wooded grove to a good-sized paddock. Here we were 
lined up in groups, the Germans, Japanese, Hungarians, and other 
Europeans being given positions closer to the riding range than the 
Americans. It was also curious to note that most of the plaihs- 
clothcs men formed a semicircle around the American group. We 
waited for ten minutes and then out galloped the Ducc on a finely 
trained chestnut marc, a Hanoverian cavalry horse which was a gift 
from Hitler, Its name was Thiene. Bai*e-armed, Mussolini wore a 
white cotton singlet, a white Fascist cap, and the grey militia breeches 
which were tucked into carefully polished boots. He was followed 
by his riding master and fencing instructor, Camillo Ridolfi, in the 
uniform of a Black Shirt captain, and two grooms in khaki uniforms. 
After making the Fascist salute, he proceeded to gallop around the 
paddock with the two grooms. Ridolfi looked on from his horse. 
As soon as he had warmed up, the Duce began to take the various 
jumps — brush jumps, fences, and hurdles. Altogether, he cleared 
the bars eighteen times. The two grooms, who followed twenty 
yards behind, carefully knocked down three of the highest hurdles 
which, of course, the Duce had cleared without difficulty. The 
Duce was always good by contrast. 

Sweating and smiling, the Duce rode over to ‘the German group 
and said; ich muede? Bin ich krank? Schwach?" 

“Mein, nein^' chorused the German correspondents. 

It was clear to most of the Americans present that Mussolini was 
still brooding over Bud Ekins’ message about his reported illness. 
Now that Italy was at war, more than ever did he want people to 
believe that he was not sick, tired, or weak. 

•. Then came the worst ordeal of the morning’s visit. Everybody’s 
name was called off alphabetically by groups. Rocco started with • 
the Europeans first, and each time a name was called, the Duce 
gave the Fascist salute, which was smartly returned by the person 
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presented m accordance wth the recognued protocoJ Wien he 
came to the Amcncan group, it was an awbvard moment bcciwc 
each one of us saived his consaence by raising a droopy arm in a wav 
which was a cross between a schoolboy asking permission to leave 
the classroom and a paralytic trying to scratch hvs head 
The Duce then rode off, and we were escorted to a long tabic, set 
in picme style, m another part of the gro\ e The table w is am> cd 
with sandwiches of all lands and bottles of liquor, ranging from 
Scotch whisky and Courvoisicr to Italian Strega Ridolfi, vvho v>as 
having a dnnk at the table, was immediately surrounded by the 
American correspondents He was phed with questions about the 
Duce’s horsemanship, his early nsing habits, and even diet. It was 
the first opportunity to get some first*hand information about Mus- 
sohm’s personal habits since Italy entered the war \Siih appre- 
hensive press officers moving closer, ready to interrupt if he midc 
any slip, Ridolfi rattled on, obviously pleased at live chance to talk 
to visitors 


“I have been with 11 Duce as his equerry and fenang instructor 
for more than twenty years,” Ridolfi said “He nev cr dnnks coffee 
nor anything stronger than orange juice He is a vegetarian and 
cats very IitUe I can assure you I have never known him for ) can 


now to cat any meat ” 

“Oh, yes, he eats a lot of spaghctti> but only witli butter and 
cheese sauce,” he conunued “No meat sauce Hu favounie 
vegetables are broccoli and zucchiru But he hkes fruit more thaa 
anything else, especially grapes, which he cats at both lunch a« d 
supper Oh, and he likes peaches, too ” 

Men Raymond, who had just replaced Mimfic as the ilttM 
Tfxbwxe correspondent in Rome • ■ ' 

Axis isn’t a steel pact after all, 

When Rocco judged we had ^ ^ * 

of Pascist propaganda vvith our dnnks, he took us back to the c, 
where we were carefully checked out, one by one The police v*ttc 
taking no chances that anyone might be left bchitul Koccq wid 
that the same corrapondents were to meet at the Press Miwitry at 
3 PM for the afternoon visit , i t . 

At noon, Capomaxza telephoned the U P office ind diat 
Eleanor was invited to jom the party m the afternoon \\Uq 
reached the Press Ministry at the appointed hour, wc fouiut t i^ 
number of buses had been doubled Ihc a^mb'ed ihrui , d 
umc included, besides the women correipondcnu, f 

girls, mamly young stenographers who worked m tl coilfrieni rp-v 

paper offices Only the prciucil stenOf.rapheT», V 1 

mvuol Utcr IcArncU «lu.t hod t, Append) Ihc 1^1 

repnmandea Rocco for Lringinj oidy wen i» “te ir,r< a J 
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added that he expected the afternoon gathering to be bedizened by 
a certain amount of femininity. These girls, however, were to be 
connected with the press; how remotely didn’t matter. 

It was the tennis game more than anything else that turned us 
against Mussolini as a man. We had long been opposed to his 
political ideas and foreign policy, but we had somehow thought that 
he must possess certain personal qualities in order to remain dictator 
of forty-four million people. As we were being conducted to the old 
jousting-field which had been converted into an excellent tennis 
court, Eleanor, Reynolds, and Allep Raymond saw Mussolini slip 
out of the back door of the villa and bicycle through a sylvan patch 
toward the tennis court, only three hundred yards away. We were 
not supposed to see him. Five minutes later we arrived by a more 
roundabout way at the tennis court. The game was in full progress 
and the umpire, who was Press Minister Pavolini, insisted the Duce 
had been playing for more than half an hour. 

The dictator, garbed in a beige polo shirt and shorts which revealed 
the scar of the wound he had received on the thigh during World 
War I, was playing doubles. He was serving underhand like a 
novice, and he violated every tennis rule and tradition by walking 
at least two steps beyond the base line to serve. Even so, the two 
athletes who were playing against him — Mario Delardinelli, Rome’s 
leading professional tennis-player, and Erlado Monzogoio, a member 
of Italy’s national soccer team — ^had difficulty in returning his soap- 
bubble serves. Whenever the ball was returned, it floated slowly up 
so that a lame man with a broken arm could have hit it. II Duce 
lobbed, smashed, and smiled, pleased with his triumph. His partner 
Lucio Savorgnan, former university champion, covered three- 
quarters of the coiurt. 

After five games, Mussolini stopped playing and received from the 
Fascist Black Shirts in the gallery fawning congratulations. 

“Thanks,” he responded, “I am proud to have won.” 

We gasped, for we had seen him leave his house and knew he had 
played five games only, three of which he lost, despite the efforts 
of his opponents to force victory upon him. Pavolini joined the 
correspondents and announced that the official score was 7-5. 

That night in a far-away corner of the Press Club, Matthews and 
Raymond discussed with us the spectacle we had seen. If Mussolini 
could not afford to lose even a tennis game for fear of suffering loss 
of prestige, it was evident to what ends he was going in World War II 
to keep the Italians from learning how much he was losing. Need- 
less to say, we didn’t try to send our personal reactions. 

When Hider and Mussolini realized that Britain was not going 
to be conquered as they had hoped, they decided they must do some- 
thing to restrain the activities of the 
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foendship and helpfulness to England and increasing hostility to tl c 
Axis were becoming a nuisance to the tti o dictators The) therefore 
brought to a boil a diploraauc brew which had been simmering on 
me back of the stove for a long umc, and the result is as the Tnparutc 
Pact Hints of a possible alliance with Japan had appeared in the 
Axis press as far back as the summer of 1939, when Ciano was sup- 
posed to have talked the matter over with Ribbcntrop and Hitler 
during his Salzburg trip The Axis had been inclined, howcicr, to 
avoid an alhance with an Astauc power as long as it had seemed 
possible to conclude the war within a year and to keep it restricted 
to the European continent 

The Tripartite Pact was signed in Berlin September 27, 19^0, 
by Ciano, Ribbentrop, and the Japanese Ambassador to German), 
Saburo Kurtisu — the same Saburo Kurusu who came to \S ashmgton 
more than a year later to beguile the American government with 
protestations of peaceful intentions while the Japanese leaders in 
Tokyo were preparing a bUtz attack on Pearl Harbour The day 
that the pact was signed in Berlin, Rocco held a fuU-dress press 
conference, attended by practically every cinplo)cc of the Ministry 
of Unpopular Culture and, for the iint time, the full quoi i of the 
Japanese correspondents The little Nipponese devils, as a rule, 
didn't attend these conferences and instead sent pretty Italian stero- 
graphers who took shorthand notes of all that was sad Rocco 
pompously ocplaincd that the pact provided for Japanese rccogm* 
non of the leadership of Italy and Germany m the csiablishmcniofa 
new order in Europe, while the Axis gave similar rccogiuuon to 
Japan’s position in the future Asiatic set-up 

“I want to emphasize that although the three countries will gwe 
each other all military and economic aid m the event ofa nov power 
entenng the conflict,” Rocco said, *‘chc pact cannot be interpreted 
as being directed against Russia In fact, clause five spcci/icall)" 
states that Russia is to be excepted ” 

The Toss correspondent, who was a member of die stall li 
die Soviet Embassy, was not present to receive di-s jwlnc ic* 


assurance , 

rUI the America correspondents m Rome immediately uppeu 
Foreign Office contacts as to how the pact mi{,hi apply u> tl c t lutw 
States Checking widi Matthews and Ra>trond, we found il ry ^ 
the some Chigi Palace answers as ourselves the pact as far as lu ) 
was concerned was not designed to come into operation, hui UrTtri} 
to keep Amcnca suffiacnily worried about the Paa/ic w that » a 
would not interfere in Europe 

“Italy doesn’t like the Japs any better tlan )ou do, » ‘ 
Office offiaal told Eleanor, * but we don t v»ant t\ e Lruoi >u n 
butting in over here Mttr all, big ard great -a >our wu jU> *, 
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you will think twice about fighting a war both in Asia and Europe 
at the same time.” 

The pact was another shock to the Italian people, who found 
themselves witli anotlier ally whom they disliked and distrusted as 
much as Germany. There were soon a lot of Japanese journalists, 
new diplomatic attaches, and military missions ruilning around Italy, 
but all they could ever get from the Italians was chilly politeness. 
No unofficig .1 Italians fraternized wid\ the Japs — not even at the 
counti7 club where they went to play golf and meet members of the 
Foreign Office in the restaurant and bar. Both at the country club 
and in the Foreign Press Club, where the Japanese became more 
and more obnoxious, they surprised everyone with their hard drink- 
ing, frequently consuming a bottle of whisky each in an evening. 
There were frequent reports of drunken brawls in ffie Japanese Club, 
and now and then a Nipponese would appear with a black eye. 

With the Tripartite Pact Tifait accompli^ Mussolini took the attitude 
that the United States would keep out of the war in Eui'opc, and 
began to prepare for an annexation of Greece. He had already, 
as only an ex-newspaper man could have done, made a legendary 
figure out of an Albanian hill-billy named Daut tioggia. In reality 
a local drunkard and mountain bandit, Daut Ploggia, who had had 
his head chopped off, was suddenly glorified in the Italian press 
as an Albanian nationalist leader. According to Mussolini’s own 
newspaper, the Popolo P Italia, Hoggia had been executed by an 
inter-border organization led by Greeks, which decapitated him 
while he slept on the Albanian side of the Greco-Albanian border 
and took his head to Greek police officials to collect the reward for 
his death. According to the Greeks, a price had been put on his 
head because he was a murderer, while the Italians claimed it was 
because he was an Albanian patriot who had agitated for the return 
to Albania of the Greek province of Ciamuria. The Italian press 
described him with a whole paint-box of colour — a forty-five-year- 
old Moslem, measuring six feet tall, weighing one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds, who thought only of Albania’s greatness. 

Reports began to emanate from Belgrade that there were serious 
disorders in Albania and that the Italians were having great diffi- 
culty in controlling tribal chieftains. Leon Kay, who was then the 
U.P. bureau manager of Yugoslavia, sent many of these reports, 
which he credited to their source — ugoslav newspapers and diplo- 
matic quarters. Ciano was so incensed over these reports that he 
insisted that Reynolds go to Albania immediately and see for himself 
whether or not they were true. Reynolds pleaded that, as bureau 
manager in Rome, he had too much administrative work to absent 
himself from his office. But there was nothing to do about it. 
Ciano made quite clear to Reynolds that he had to go to Albania or 
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dse have a serious black mark registered against him in bis dossier 
The whole thing was absurd, as Reynolds couldn’t speak a ivord of 
^banian and he was to be escorted throughout the trip by an 
Italian press officer Furthermore, it was quite obvious that the 
Italians were by this time, with alt their soldiers and machine gum, 
well m control of the situauon Nevertheless, Reynolds took olT in 
an Ala Littona airplane, eqmppcd with a three months’ pass for 
Albama personally signed by Ciano, and arrived at Tirana airBcld 
at noon As he got out of the airplane he vvas greeted by Paolo 
Veronese, an Itahan member of the Albanian press bureau From 
then on, like a sucker bur, Veronese never left Reynolds He drove 
Reynolds to the Albanian press bureau, where Lonisso, tlic small, 
nervous Italian correspondent whom Eleanor had met just before 
the Italian invasion of Albania, was now the director of Mbaman 
propaganda Lorusso and Veronese took Reynolds out to lunch at 
the Hotel Forestena, the new Italian hotel in Tirana where a com- 
fortable room had been reserved for him Lorusso outlined the 


Itinerary to be followed, which included the Curclli district, birth- 
place of King 2^g, where the massacre of Itahan soldiers wvs 
reported to have occurred 

During the next four days Reynolds was taken throughout the 
breadth of Albama by automobile and mule back ^ eedless to sa) , 
there was no sign of disorder of any kind Veronese vsould speak 
(0 Albanian peasants, mountaineers, and business men m pidgin 
Albaman and then translate, saying 
“He says everything has been quiet and normal here cv cr since the 
amval of the Italians ** 

But the best tnck that Veronese unfolded v-os in apparcnily 
chance raccung with Madame Daut Hoggia, the widovf of lie 
Albaman patriot or brigand, according to which version otc ac- 
cepted Arriving at the village of Konispoli on the Greek AlUinun 
fronUcr, Reynolds and Veronese ran mio an Albanian hone doctor, 
Muhn Timos, who had studied vetennary science m Piru 
*‘A newspaper man^” he said “Then you should Iiavc an mur- 
view with Madame Daut Hoggia She is suyinff m a houieju** 
down the street. She u a pcrsonil friend of mine, u d t am sure f 


can arrange for her to receive you ** 

As we amved at her door, the Albanian prefect of KonuixJ 
\scanng an Albaman Faicut bad«c, chanced l£> come a!or, "^c 

entered die nckctywhilcwajlicdhoujccvlncbiccmcdtcadj “■'11 " 

down Ibc mounlanmde on which il war petclied '1-nU oe I 
Hoegia was expectandy and uncomfortably iitnr„ on i w 
a chair She waa drcsicd m Mmlcnt fuhion wi' t paru • 
as voluminous as ilicac of the iradttioiul Dutch ^ 

cmbioidercd ilurt-waut TIic hone doctor, who t.iole tb' 
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of the region, talked to her for about fifteen minutes and then trans- 
lated into French what he claimed she had said. His version was: 

“I think the Greeks poisoned him because he was too big and 
strong to be attacked even if asleep. They probably put poison into 
a water-melon, of which he was very fond, and then cut off his head. 
I cannot forgive the Greeks for putting his handsome head into a 
potato sack and selling it to their police for money. 

“I’m convinced that the plot was organized in Greece and carried 
out with tlie aid of Albanians with Greek sympathies. I hope Italy 
will see that the assassination of my husband is paid for by the 
Greeks.” 

Throughout the interview Madame Hoggia looked longingly at 
the cushions spread on the wooden floor on which, in Albanian 
fashion, she was accustomed to squat. As she talked, her four bare- 
footed sons and two pigtailed daughters stared open-mouthed at 
Reynolds. 

After completing the controlled tour of Albania, which included 
stops at Scutari, Durazzo, Argirokastron, and Koritza, Reynolds 
returned to Tirana and was invited to lunch at the home of 
Lieutenant-General Francesco Jacomoni, whose wife was the 
daughter of General Cavallero. She was a brilliant hostess who 
spoke perfect French and was a militant Fascist. Despite her 
femininity, during the meal both Jacomoni and his wife boasted 
about how well the Italians were preparing the Albanians politically 
for “greater things.” In the afternoon, they took Reynolds to see 
a gymnastic show by Albanian Fascist school teachers. “These 
teachers are already instructing Albanian children,” Jacomoni said, 
“in the principles of Fascism. They will grow up to be good Fascists 
because they are young enough to learn, without preconceived ideas, 
what we are trying to teach them.” 

This entire Albanian trip was a journalistic failure, since the truth 
about it could not be sent, but it gave Reynolds a valuable back- 
ground in connection with the political character of the impending 
attack on Greece. One thing that impressed Reynolds the most was 
that in all the local party headquarters to which Veronese unfail- 
ingly took him in every town, there was an Albanian presiding over 
an impressive desk in an impressive office, while off in the corner was 
a small table at which an Italian Fascist held forth. The Italians 
were unobtrusively pulling the strings through Albanian ward 
leaders whose greatest weakness was personal vanity! Reynolds 
was also surprised at the small number of Italian troops, probably 
not more than twenty thousand in all, which he encountered during 
the tour. The whole set-up .was more political than military, with 
Italian domination achieved through Albanian chieftains whom the 
Fascists had bought out with money and flattery. 
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Shortly after Reynolds’ return to Rome, the Italian press launched 
a campaign against Greece, clainung that Albamans in the Greek 
province of Ciamuna were bemg mistreated It was renumseent of 
the Mussolmi method in Tunisia and the system Hiller had used in 
the Sudeten districts of Czcchoslovafaa It was old, familiar lUis 
technique 

The second phase of Mussolini’s preparatory \s ork %vas the publica- 
tion of stones in a number of Italian new'spapers, including the 
ultra-Fascist Ttvert and the more conscrvati\ c Vcpolo dt Homa, that 
the Greeks, “under the influence of their Anglophile King George 
II,” were giving surreptitious aid to Britain and that great sectors of 
Greek public opinion were consequently demanding the abdication 
of their King in favour of his brother, Prince Paul, \%ho had married 
the German Princess Frcderika Luise of Brunswick, a granddaughter 
of the Kaiser The culmination of tlic Italian press campaign 
against Greece came October 26, when Uic official Fasast ne%\i 
agency, Stefani, announced that Greek troops had attacked an 
Albanian frontier post, resulting m a number of Albaman ca sua l ties 
With Greece doing everything it could to maintain an unprovoca- 
uve attitude, the Stefam announcement was generally discredited 
abroad The next day Greek offiaal arcics hastened to deny l! c 
report, but it was useless, as Mussokni was already intent on another 
casus btlU 

And on October 28, at three o’clock m the morning, the Italian 
Minister in Athens, Emanucic Grazzi, handed Premier John 
Metaxas an ultimatum making the following accusations 

(1) That Greece was tolerating the use of her Icrntonal waters 
and ports by the British navy for the prosecuuon of the ^Yar igMVist 
Italy, 

(2) That Greece wis pcrmiuing the organization of the Urituh 
Secret Service in tlic Greek islands, 

(3) That Greece was guilty of terrorism agunsl the Albanian 
population of Ciamuna and of persistent aticnipu to create dis- 
orders along the Grcek-/VIbinian frontier 

“These provocations,” the ultimatum declared, "can no lonei'^ 
be tolerated by Ital> ” , 

The ultimatum then demanded that Italy be given ‘he r rM w 
occupy ccriiin strategic points — Corfu, Crete, I pirus, and 1 
Pcirvcus — ‘ for the duration of Uic w ir m the Nfcdiicrranean 
“The Italian government asks dut the Greek government rwc 
immediate orders to mihury authorities that ihu occupaiu 1 may 
lake phee in a peaceful manner Wherever tl c Iiahaii ii^i* 
meet resistance, tins resistance wiU be brt*cn by a/nxtyLrvp ^ 
die Greek govemrnent would have the ropvwib hiy mr t rC re 
sultant consequences,’’ 
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Metaxas rejected the ultimatum, informing Grazzi that he con- 
sidered it tantamount to a declaration of war. 

The ultimatum was supposed to expire at 5.30 a.m,, two and a 
half hours after presented, but actually the Italian troops started 
crossing the Greek border at 5 a.m. and the Italo-Greek War had 
started — on the very day that Italy celebrated its eighteenth anniver- 
sary of the March on Rome. 


CHAPTER, NINE 

The Greek War^ First Phase 

T he Greek war had been in progress barely one day when all the 
American correspondents began receiving instructions from New 
York to proceed to the Greco-Albanian front. But how to get 
there? The Italians were not issuing passes for Albania to anyone, 
not even the Germans. The European correspondents, who were 
more like diplomats than newspaper men, just sat back and waited 
for the time, perhaps months hence, when the Italians might eventu- 
ally get around to organizing an official trip. Not so the Americans, 
who all began studying every possibility, from stowing away on a 
transport ship to bribing some government official going to Tirana 
to sell his ticket. It looked wellnigh impossible, and for two nights, 
Matthews, Raymond, Whitaker, Gianfarra, Eleanor, and Reynolds 
gathered at the bar of the Foreign Press Club for the sole purpose of 
puniping each other as to what each one had accomplished in the 
way of individual enterprise. Maissock and Whitaker, we discovered, 
were working on their Press Ministry and Foreign Office contacts, 
while Raymond and Matthews were studying, although independ- 
ently of each other, possibilides of hiring a private plane or boat to 
cross the Adriatic. It looked bad for the United Press, but the 
Packards’ attitude was that if any official permission was to be 
granted, it would be all-inclusive and every office would have the 
same opportunity to send at least one representative. We were 
mainly worried about Matthews and Raymond. They might by 
chance find some devil-may-care, do-any-thing-for-a-good-fee sort 
of flier or skipper who would undertake such an adventure. But 
once in Albania, we didn’t see how either Raymond or Matthews 
could ever work his way to the front. There were scores of military 
posts to be passed. 

On the third night of the war, Eleanor suddenly remembered. 
It seemed a crazy idea, a bit risky, but, as she pointed out, the most 
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serious consequence would probably be arrest, followed by expul- 
sion What she remembered was that Reynolds sull had tuded 
^vay in a bureau drawer an old Albanian lasaa passare signed by 
Uano that %vouId have been good for another three \seeks if all such 
passes had not been automatically cancelled at the outbrcal. of the 
Italo Greek hostilities 

If you doctor up that old penmt you used on your last tnp^ * 
Eleanor said, “you could make u look like new ” 

Wait a moment,” Reynolds said “I’m the one that’s going to 
use it ” 

Eleanor, however, took the worthless pass and rguvenated it 
IVe had some impressive rubber stamps m the U P office, bearing 
such words as Autonzzalo and Vabdo, as well as a printing machine 
for reproducing any dale of the year By stamping the old peraut 
with die Italian phrase for “Authorized” and “Valid, October 31, 
1940,” Eleanor made it look quite fresh and awe-inspiruig The 
next day, Reynolds, with the all important paper m his wrllcf, 
called at the office of the Ala Littona airline and asked for a ucket 
to Tirana The airline offiaal said, “Have you got pennission from 
the Air Ministry to make such a tnp^” 

Reynolds showed him die pass He looked at 11 and said. That s 
ail right, only you need a stamp on it from the Air Mnusuy If 
you run up there and come back in die next two hours, I’ll keep a 
seat on the plane for you *’ 

At the Air Ministry, a colonel inspected the paper and, seeing 
Ciano’s signature on it, plus the counterfeit renewal, said, * Most 
unusual, most unusual But I guess Count Ciano knows whu he s 
doing ” He then stamped it, and half an hour later Reynolds hid 
die ticket in his pocket 

Reynolds took off the next morning at seven and encountered 
no trouble until he readied Brindisi, where the plane landed for 
mspecuon of passengers and cargo by the manUmc customs and 
police Each passenger was called into the police office at die air- 

\ field and questioned, unless a umforraed Black Slutt, with regard 

^ to his credentials The police officer was a professional tough and 

growled that die p:m could not possibly he m order tie told 
Reynolds he would be arrested The argument diat ensued soon 
degenerated into a yelling contest in which Uicrc was tnucli banging 
on the table and mutual threats 
“And wait unul Count Ciano hears what hide respect you iu\c 
for his signature,” Reynolds said 
That did it, and Reynolds was permitted to continue his inp to 

In Tirana luck was with him, because Lorimo, bead of die AJ 
banian Propaganda Ministry, had left an hour before for the Iron , 
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with a dozen Italian correspondents. Only Veronese was in the 
office. He was most apologetic that he had not been infoi'mcd of 
Reynold’s arrival, as otherwise he would have been at the airfield. 
He just assumed that Reynolds’ papers must have been in order or 
othei*wise he wouldn’t be there. Also, he knew that Reynolds had 
been authorized to make a previous trip through Albania, which he 
himself had personally conducted. 

“But you must have a 'military pass,” he said, still apologetically. 
“I’ll get it for you right away. I’m so sorry I didn’t have a chance to 
get it in advance.” 

Two hours latex', he called on Reynolds at the Plotel Forestcria, 
with the pass duly signed by Lieutenant-Genei'al Jacomoni. It was 
complete with red seal and blue x'ibbon. 

“I’ve also arranged for you to go to Argirokastron, where the 
Italian ai'my press headquarters are located, tomorrow. You must 
be at the Bureau of Albanian Tourism at si.\ in the morning. There’s 
a captain there who is driving to Argirokastron, and he will be glad 
to take you. It’s all arranged.” 

The least Reynolds could do was to buy Veronese a drink. All 
the time they were at the bar, Veronese reitei'ated how sorry he was 
evex'ything had not been arranged in advance. The ne.xt morning, 
Reynolds met the captain at the appointed time, but the departure 
was delayed for an horn: as a result of a Greek air raid over Tirana. 
As they stood out in the street, watching the Greek planes drop 
bombs on the airfield less than a mile away, the captain said that 
the tourist trade, which had never existed since the occupation of 
Albania by the Italians, was no longer even a fiedon. The office 
was being closed down and he was helping out with the press. The 
back of the car was loaded with typewiaters, mimeographed sheets of 
propaganda in Greek, and odds and ends that the Italian corre- 
spondents had left behind. Several Albanian trucks sequestered for 
the purpose were transporting several tons of heavy luggage and 
foodstuffs for the Italian correspondents. The captain, whose iiame 
was Roberto Martinelli, was a wild driver. His recklessness seemed 
all the more frightening in view of the number of automobiles and 
trucks that had slithered off the muddy Tirana-Argirokastron road 
at hairpin turns. The dead bodies of soldiers spilled out of several 
of these overturned trucks that Reynolds could see a few hundred 
feet below, where they had finally ended their fall against a rock or 
a tree on the precipitous mountainside. It was a gruesome indica- 
tion of how fast the Italians were attempting to rush all reinforce- 
ments they had in Albania to the Greek front. There was not even 
time to take away the dead. 

At Argirokastron, Lorusso greeted Reynolds coldly. He couldn’t 
believe that any foreign correspondent, let alone an American, could 
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have received permission to come to the front Reynolds casutlly 
putted out the Albaman permit signed by Jacomorn. and Lorusso 
broke into smiles and said, **Amico mio^ how glad I am to see \ou 
We re going to the Jaruna front tomorrow, and I have a place in my 
car for you ” 

The next day, Reynolds entered Greek territory \yith Lorusso and 
was impressed by the small number of Itahan soldiers in'mdence 
Rain was coming down in torrents He found all the bridges blosm 
up and all strategic points on the Agirokastron-Jaiuna road d)!^* 
mited All along the route were traffic jams, where the Italians had 
sent up scores of truckloads of reinforcements before the bndges and 
gaps had been repaired Reynolds passed at least twelve villages, 
which he inspected with the Italian correspondents TTiey had all 
been evacuated except for a few sick and aged who, for physical 
reasons, were unable to leave Even they were admirably surly 
It was impossible to reach the front that night, owing to tlic trafilc 
snarls, and the party returned to Argirokastron around mne After 
supper, the Itahan correspondents sat down at their typewnters ih an 
improvised press room Lorusso announced before they started to 
type that the theme of the day was that the populace of every Greek 
town through which the Itdians passed had stayed behind and 
greeted the soldiers with flowers, bread, and wine 

‘*The keynote tonight is the friendliness of the Greek people,” 
Lorusso said '^They greet us as hberators who are freeing tiicm 
from a tyrannical government ” 

As Reynolds watched the Italian correspondents industriously 
type out such falsehoods, Lorusso came over and said, “You don’t 
seem to be writing anything tonight It’s a grand story about the 
way the Greeks are ^vclcomlng the Italian army ” 

Reynolds said he was going to write war stones only and he was 
Waiting to get to the front Sometimes wc thought that rasciiU, 
after making up their propaganda out of sheer fantasy, read il and 


then believed it themselves 

The next day, however, Lorusso insisted on conducting a tour 
to Ciamuria, just acrosTthe Albanian fronuer But owing to a tv'O- 
hour picnic luncli consisting of canned mwrhrow, coUchiMt great 
chunks of Gorgonzola, and fiascos of Chianti, the party dui not 
reach farther than Konispoh, inside the Albanian frontier OutoJe 
of die fact that “a good tune was had by all,” the whole trip wns 
pointless Again, Reynolds was surprised at the absence of soloiert 
He didn’t sec more than two hundred altogether that diy. wncreas 
for any sort of major push ii would be reasonable to find tem o 
thousands of reserves behind the lines of any acme sector tShen 
they returned lo ihc press hcadquarlcis in ArgirokMlrim and j 
spaghclu supper nas fiiuslird, Lorusso inforincd llic lulian cone- 
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spondents that the theme of the day was: “The heroism of the 
Albanians.” 

“You might mention how when these Albanians were wounded, 
they all cried ‘ Viva il DuceJ' It’s good colour stuff too, to talk about 
their white, flowerpot fezzes. You know, the idea of the Catholic- 
Moslem world fighting side by side. Don’t forget that Mussolini is 
the Defender of Islam.” 

More discouraged than ever, Reynolds retired to the bedroom that 
had been given him and, after drowning one by one in a porcelain 
wash-basin all the bed-bugs that speckled his sheets, went to sleep. 
Early in the morning he was aw^ened by an air-raid siren and, 
slipping on his boots, trousers, and sweater, ran out into the street 
to see what was happening. Eight Greek planes were dropping 
bombs on the airfield two miles away. Reynolds was soon bowled 
over by hundreds of Albanians who were tearing panic-stricken down 
the streets, seeking refuge in air shelters that had been dug out of the 
neighbouring mountainside. When he was able to pi.ck himself up, 

, Reynolds saw that everything in the street had been flattened to the 
ground. It was as though a hurricane had passed over. Vegetable 
stalls, huckster wagons, and mule-carts were strewn together in a 
jig-saw puzzle of wreckage. These were the heroic Albanians that 
Lorusso had told Italian correspondents to describe as fighting so 
bravely for the Italians. After the air raid ended, Reynolds found 
Lorusso in his room, shaving. Reynolds said that the air raid 
seemed to have been rather effective. 

“Yes,” Lorusso said. “They went right for the barracks. And 
you know why? Because the entire Greek Consulate staff in Argiro- 
kastron was’ a bunch of spies. When they left just an hour before 
the war started, they took with them all the plans of this town. But 
we managed to bring down four of the eight planes.” 

Reynolds said he would like to motor out and see a few of them. 

. “What a waste of time!” Lorusso said, “You have a story. Four 
out of eight shot down. They all crashed in the mountains, and it 
would take hours on mule-back to reach them,” 

Fortunately, Lorusso was not shaving to go to the front. He had 
just learned by telephone from Tirana that His Excellency Benini, 
Foreign Office Under-Secretary for Albanian Affairs, had arrived 
in Tirana, 

“I am leaving right away,” Lorusso said. “I must see His Excel- 
lency and tell him how well we are doing. You will have to look 
after yourselves for the next few days.” 

It was welcome news to the Italian correspondents, who all 
wanted to see some fighting. Immediately, a trip without Lorusso 
was jubilantly organized to the Jani.na sector. We made faster time 
than before. The rain had stopped. Most of the blown-up bridges 

I 
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had been replaced by nuhtaiy pontoons, and the dynanutcd gaps m 
toe rotto had been filled ui with stones and bncU from the nails of 
Creek farmhouses which had been tom dotvn for that purpose 

^ncral Sebastiano Visconte Praaca, m charge of all operauons 
in Greece, was returning from the front He halted his car and 
spoke to the Itahan correspondents, who, as usual, didn’t ask any 
questions He said 

“We are going much faster now that the ram has cleared up \\c 
were delayed by the Greeks' blowing up their bridges and roads, but 
we have repaired all the damages done Naturally, there is sull 
much to be done I am confident there is nothing to cause \vojTy *’ 

Reynolds thought that he detected expressions of surprise on the 
faces of the Itahan correspondents They had interpreted Prasca’s 
few words as mearang that the campaign was not running smoothly 
Only Italians can realize the dire import that is contained in the 
efflorescence of Itahan diction 

As the party approached the front, Reynolds was again baffled by 
the lack of soldiers on all sides There were only groups of a few 
hundreds each gathered here and there The number of soldiers 
was even less as they came within range of Greek arullcry fire, v,bich 
got heavier as the afternoon wore on» and all the coirespondenis had 
to seek cover m roadside ditches One shell landed dose to Rey- 
nolds and took off the arm of an Itahan soldier lying a few yards away 
Reynolds could sec three soldiers with white, flowerpot fezzes run- 
ning to the rear They were shouung something in Albanian 
Reynolds asked the Italian correspondent next to him what they 
were saying The Itahan replied, “They're crazy They say the 
Greeks arc coming “ He jumped up and tned to iiufcrccpl Uicm 
He knocked down the leading one, saying m Itahan, “You pigs of 
misery, it’s only artillery fire Get back to your posts ” They just 
kept on running 

As though trying to counteract the bad impression that Rcynoldi 
must have received, the Italian said that he was going to dn\c hu 
automobile down the road to a point where it was possible to see 
the Greek soldiers defending Janina from its mountain rainparu 
Reynolds, who was certainly not keen on any such expedition, nesef- 
thelcss felt compelled, as a result of national pndc, not to appear 
afraid and accepted the invitation Dnving at maximum ipced, 
the Italian correspondent suddenly brought the automobile to a 
stop A machine-gun bullet had crashed ilirough the engine In 
two seconds, Reynolds and the Italian were out of ihc car and Kf- 
penumng themselves to a shell hole Abandoning the car, the/ 
crawled back more tlian two miles to where the mam group oi 

Itahan journalists had been left , 

The tnp was a reseJaUon, It showed that tlic Italum tau 
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launched an attack without adequate preparation. The entire 
advance had been stopped by a bit of artillery fire and a few machine 
guns. It seemed ridiculous that Mussolini would have attempted 
to invade a country like Greece without bringing up at least several 
hundred thousand troops. And yet Reynolds was convinced from 
what he saw that there could not have been more than thirty thousand 
Italian troops on, tlie Greek front. Perhaps the explanadon was to 
be found in the false statement of Lorusso that non-existent Greek 
villagers of occupied towns greeted their Italian invaders with 
flowers, bread, and wine. Eleanor, back in Rome, in the meantime 
had unearthed the real story but couldn’t send it. 

The Greek invasion was a Ciano idea. In collusion with Jaco- 
moni, one of his favourite yes-men, Ciano had worked out a plan 
that appeared logical on paper. Pie had already successfully con- 
vinced Mussolini that Italian intervention in Spain would win the 
war for Franco and lower Anglo-French prestige. Now the plan 
.that he submitted to the Duce was that the Greeks could be bought 
as easily as street pedlars. Mussolini checked with Grazzi, Italian 
Minister in Athens, who agreed that a lot of money and few troops 
would be sufficient for an Italian parade into Athens. Members of 
the Chigi Palace told Eleanor that Greek government leaders had 
accepted the bribe, but didn’t carry out their part of the bargain. 
One Foreign Office official said, “The Greeks accepted many 
millions of lire and then used the money to fight us.” 

This and similar statements may have been mere Fascist alibis, 
but there weis no doubt that Reynolds, as the only non-Italian corre- 
spondent in Greece with the Italian army at the beginning of the 
war, could see that Mussolini was counting on some sort of diplo- 
matic coup for the annexation of Greece. Certainly, he could never 
have expected to conquer Greece with thirty thousand soldiers. The 
only advance that the Italians made was over territory abandoned 
by the Greeks as untenable — between the Metaxas Line and the 
Albanian border. Once the Italians approached that line, they 
ceased advancing and, after a brief pause, began retreating. The 
Ciano plot had failed. 

After his baptism of fire on the Greek front, Reynolds wrote a 
series of articles which he sent to Eleanor by an Italian correspondent 
who returned to Rome from Argirokastron. Immediately after 
these dispatches appeared in the New York papers, the American 
correspondents in Rome were sent nasty messages demanding to 
know why they too were not at the front. A number of them immedi- 
ately went to Rocco and protested that they were being discriminated 
against. But their protests were nothing compared to those of the 
German correspondents, who, as we learned later, took the matter 
up with their Embassy. Ambassador von Mackensen then pro- 
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tested to Ciano, stating that it was most embarrassing that corrc' 
spondents of Italy’s Axis partner should not be at the Greek front 
while the correspondent of a potential enemy, Amenca, was there. 
That was enough, and six days after arriving at Argirokastron, 
Reynolds was expelled from Albania and Greece on Foreign Office 
orders transmitted to Lorusso, who had returned from his conference 
in Tirana with Bemni v. 

That’s all very well,’* Reynolds told Lorusso, “but hoiv do I 
leave’ On foot’” 

“That’s your problem,” Lorusso said 

Reynolds then proceeded not to find any means of transportation 
away from the Greek front Two days after the order of expulsion, 
and Reynolds was still m Argirokastron, Lorusso received a Foreign 
Office order saying, “Get Packard back to Rome tomorrow 
IS imperative ” 

Lorusso got busy A spcaal car was given to Reynolds to take 
him to Tirana, lyhere a place on the daily airplane was found for 
him by cancelling the reservation of a Black Shirt general The 
Italians couldn’t afford to offend the Germans 

On the return journey to Italy, Reynolds found that the Greeks 
were already taking the initiative They were not only bombing by 
airplane points in Albania, but also Italian Adnauc ports through 
wmch Fascist reinforcements and supplies were being dispatched 
to the Greek front As the plane m which Reynolds travelled 
arrived over Brindisi, Greek planes appeared m tlic sky Reynolds 
could sec three of them dropping bombs on the Bnndisi railway 
station Even as he looked, two Greek chasers, or maybe they were 
English, began machine-gunning his plane It was a queer sensa- 
tion wishing the Greeks or English success, yet at the same 
hoping to escape alive Tlic Italian pilot powcr-divcd and hov ered 
around the airfield at an altitude of less than one hundred /cef, 
skimming tree-tops and chimney-pots m order not to be a ta^t 
for the raiding planes It was impossible to land for at least anowK^ 
halWiour because Italian chasers were constantly taking off ana 
returning Reynolds was delayed a day m Bnndisi until the 
could resume tnffir ^ 

As sc * ■ 

Rocco 
most ai 
military 


learned me ruse inai , 

he managed to do it Reynolds refused to give any mfonnaiion, ai 
the madent «-is closed Obvsomly, the Ilaliam did liot >. ioi » 
expel Reynolds, for he would then tunc been free to . 

story, unhampered by Italian censorship, of tlic puny forces v.l» 
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the Italians had in tlie field. Never in his life had Reynolds so 
wished to be expelled from any country. 

It wasn’t long before the tenacity of Greek resistance and the 
energy of Greek raids into the Italian lines made the Fascist fables 
about Greek villagers and their gifts of bread, wine, and flowers, wel- 
coming Italian soldiers as “liberators” who were going to free the 
country from “British tyranny,” look absurd. The propagandists 
floundered about uncertainly, looking for a way out, until November 
18, three weeks after the war started, when Mussolini made another 
speech from his Palazzo Venezia balcony and gave a new twist to the 
official Italian attitude toward the Greeks. Said the Duce: 

“After a long period of patience, we have finally torn the mask 
from a country guaranteed by Great Britain — our subtle enemy, 
Greece. One thing must be said, and it may surprise certain Italians 
who are not mentally living in our times. It is this: that the Greeks 
hate Italians as they hate no other people. It is a hatred that 
appears at first inexplicable, but it is a genuine, deep, and incurable 
hate common to all classes in cities and villages, in the liigher and 
lower classes everywhere in Greece. Its reasons are mysterious. 

“On this hatred, which may be called grotesque, the policy of 
Greece has been based throughout recent years. It consisted of 
complete political complicity with Great Britain. Nor could it have 
been otherwise, seeing that the King is English, the political caste is 
English, the stock exchange and the national purse are English.” 

From then on. Fascist propaganda was on the right track — the 
Greeks cordially hated the Italians and the Italians hated them in 
•return. 

It was significant that the Duce, contrary to his invariable custom 
when declaring war, made no speech about the Greek invasion until 
three weeks after it had started. It was the strongest tangible 
evidence that the Fascists had tried to bribe the Greeks and believed 
that they had succeeded. That was why the Duce did not speak 
when the war first started; he did not want to commit himself. Had 
the Greek government acceded to the Italian ultimatum after only a 
protest or a weak show of resistance, as they were supposed to, then 
Mussolini would have made a speech about the noble Greeks being 
a sister Mediterranean nation and consequently recognizing the 
justice of the Italian contention that the Mediterranean must be rid 
of British domination. The Duce couldn’t risk speaking about a 
secret political plot. 

Although, when the Italians realized the Greeks intended to fight, 
they rushed reinforcements to their token army of thirty thousand 
which' had started the campaign, it was already, too late, and by 
December 6 the Italian retreat had become such a military disgrace 
that somebody’s political head had to fall. Logically it should have 
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been Cimo’s, smee he was the author of the plot to buy over Greece 
But me Duce was still fond of his son in law and was not disposed to 
sacrifice a polmca! collaborator on whose loyalty he felt he could 
vely more than on anyone dse*s 
It was a good opportunity to get nd of one ivhose disapproval 
of^e Duce’s military adventures and general hosuhty to Fasosm 
had long been an imtauon to Mussolini Consequently, on Deccm 
her 6, it was announced that Marshal Pietro Badoglio, Chief of the 
General Staff, had resigned “at his own request ” Two da>-5 later, 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, Admiral Cavagnan, and two other 
prominent admirals also resigned 


Badogho was replaced by General Ugo Cavallero, a soldier of 
small mihtary rejiutauon but large political pull— he was the father- 
in-law of Jacomom Even with all the troops Mussohm was svilhng 
to put at his disposal, it was some Ume before Cavallero was able to 


stem the tide of Greek invasion, and by that ume the Greeks held 
nearly a quarter of southern and eastern Albania, including Kontza, 
Argirokastron, Elbasan, and Port Edda The funous JPasosts, seek- 
ing to alibi themselves, heaped further blame on Badoglio and for 
the first time in years allowed a hint of internal disunity to appear 


in the Italian press This was when Farmacci, powerful Fascist 
political boss of Cremona, prmted an attack on Badoglio m lus 
newspaper Regime Fascisia The editorial said 
“The new Chief of the General Staff, General Ugo Cavallero, u 
rc-establishing the situauon in Albania The enemy attacks ha\c 
been broken by our heroic resistance, and there is every hope of an 


imminent recovery 

“A certain person [Badoglio] is frequenUng salons and hunting 
preserves of groups wljo accept^ favoun from him, saying he did 
not support the undertaking and that he demanded more divisions 
to do It It should be known that this person actually undertook 
the t as k with the forces already cxisUng m Albania and made no 
qualification Everything else is contrary to the truth 

“It is infantile to put the responsibihty on the poliucal command 
when It is more than clear that the military conduct of the war solely 
concerns tcchmcal organization 

“The government did not bold back money from the am) « 
provided 170 billion lire for preparations Hence, 11 Ind the ngnt 
to expect the armed forces to be in a state of full war efficiency v'hcu 


the cnUcal test came 1 . ^ 

This attack m the public press on Italy's leading general was %o 
unprecedented that all Italy vibrated uith «cilcmenl It 
common gossip that Badoglio had opposed the Greet tenlutc frora 
the beginning, so no one believed I vrinacci s rantention ” 
Marshal had said he bad.suHiacnt troops in Albania to ca ry o 
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the invasion. Besides, the general in charge of Italian forces in 
Albania at the beginning of the invasion had been Visconte Prasca, 
an officer-politician who had been military attache in several capitals 
of Europe, with practically no war e.\pericnce, and almost the last 
man Badoglio would have chosen. 

Next day, New York Times correspondent Gianfarra burst into our 
office and exclaimed: “Gee whiz, do you know, the lid’s likely to 
blow off any moment? The professional army is furious over the 
way Badoglio’s been treated, and they say they’re ready to revolt if 
Badoglio will lead them. It’s touch and go whether Mussolini can 
pull through this.” 

Down in the Stampa Estera, the bar buzzed with rumours. Said 
a Scandinavian correspondent: 

“If there is a revolt, the Germans will take over Italy. They can’t 
afford to let the British move in while the Italians are fighting among 
themselves.” And a Hungarian correspondent observed: 

“Witlr a revolution going on in Italy, the British wouldn’t have 
any trouble taking all Libya.” (The first British offensive in Libya 
was just starting.) 

Allen Raymond, Herald Tribune correspondent, grinning hugely 
at the prospect of a whopping big story surpassing anything he had 
thus far found in Rome, said: 

“Looks like I might have a real story to send the boys on Fortieth 
Street one of these days,” and Eleanor, with the bitterness of many 
years’ struggle with the censors, replied: 

“Yes, if you can get it out.” 

Nevertheless, the bare possibility of being able to send a small part 
of the news — if the revolt occurred — ^was enough to keep us all in a 
state of alarm for several days. The correspondents for individual 
newspapers had less tension — they at leasf had dead lines, after 
which they could sleep peacefully. But the agency men, including 
ourselves, who were responsible for the rapid transmission of news 
immediately after it happened, twenty-four hours a day, hardly 
dared to go to bed. For is not the middle of the night the traditional 
time for revolutionaries to strike — to seize telegraph and telephone 
centres, police headquarters, government and ministry buildings? 
And in the upheaval of revolution there was always the chance that 
an errant telephone call might get through; that some lucky corre- 
spondent might, through somebody’s mistake, be able to get the first 
world-shattering news out. Such things frequently happen, and any 
correspondent would be willing to risk the consequences for the sake 
of such a scoop. But the half-expected never occurred. In a few ' 
days’ time, word got around that Badoglio had retired to a small 
village, where he was living quietly in a comfortable villa but seein®’ 
no one. At the time, we did not know whether it v/as prudence or 
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patriotism that had determined his course. It did not seem unlikely 
mat prudence was the reason; Badoglio was no longer young and he 
had always been cautious by nature; his opposition to the Duce’s 
adventures in Ethiopia, Spain, and Greece proved that. And there 
no certainty that his revolt, if launched, ^vould prove successful. 
The army officers might be wth him, but many of the rank-and-hlc 
soldiers were Fascist-controlled. 

On the other hand, he could be certain that if he plunged Italy 
into dvil war, the results would be fatal as far as her powers to resist 
occupation by Germany or Britain were concerned. To a patriotic, 
though anti-Fascist, Italian, It probably seemed that tlic condnuance 
of the Fascist regime was a lesser evil than the loss of Italy’s national 
independence. 

Not until three or four weeks later did we leam for certain that 
it was loyalty to his country that caused BadogHo to make the choice 
he did between rebellion and retirement. We found out then that 
Farinacci’s unjust editorial had stung him to reply and that certain 
copies of this reply were going the rounds of anti-Fascist circles to 
whom Badoglio wished to explain his attitude in the face of the 
public obloquy into which he had fallen. After much sub-rosa 
negotiadon, we finally managed to procure a copy of this letter and 
attempted to send it as part of a general review of the Greek cam- 
paign, but of course the censors prevented us from doing so. Not 
only that; the Italian authorities subjected us to a severe cross- 
examination as to how we obtained a copy of this letter, whidi they 
did not attempt to deny was genuine. Had it* not been for Uie 
Italian habit of regarding foreign journalists as being very nearly in 
the same privileged class as diplomats, wc might have got into 
serious trouble with the OVRA. Eleanor carefully guarded the 
document and, when interned, kept it hidden on her person, succeed- 
ing, finally, in smuggling it out on tJic diplomatic train. In this 
letter Badoglio wrote: 

“Signor Farinacci: 

“I break the silence which I have imposed on mv’sclf because the 
criticbm to which you. Signor Farinacci, liavc subjected me rocs 
beyond myself and affects the whole Italian General StaiT. 
criUcism, at a moment when discord of any kind should be avoided 
for the sAc of the nation, has undermined, botli at home and abrwd, 
the work and reputadon of the Italian General Sialf. 'Ihc ucu 
which prove what the Italian General Staff actually did must cl 
necessity be kept secret. I know, however, tliat some Jay the hRRt 
of history will expose certain despicable raacJiinaiions. 

“Above all, I want to state. Signor Farinacci, that I do not con- 
sider that you have any right to pose as the supreme attic cl 
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Italian General Staff — nor, for that matter, has any member of the 
faction which you head and which is so busy propagating unltalian 
ideas. You know quite well, Signor Farinacci, that the criticism 
you have made has nothing whatever to do with the General Staff; 
and if by chance you do not know it — and I should be e.xceedingly 
surprised at such ignorance on your part — you might go to Flim 
Who [obviously meaning Mussolini] is in a posidon to give you full 
informadon about the whole matter. You should also read the 
contents of my many reports made at the secret sittings of the War 
Council [presided over by II Ducc]. These reports show beyond the 
shadow of a doubt ^vhat were my plans — fully supported by the 
whole General Staff— on the strategic and polidcal conduct of the 
present war.” 

With regard to Italo-German collaboration, Badoglio frankly 
wrote, “Widiout disclosing anything, I may say that all my directives 
were inspired by the concept of independent action. Collaboration? 
Yes. Submission? Never.” 

Charging that Fascist politicians had meddled in military matters 
that were not their concern, Badoglio condnued: 

“The General Staff should be left completely free and have full 
responsibility for its decisions. It should not be hampered by inter- 
ference of any nature. A General Staff such as ours cannot and 
must not be tied to any political millstone. In the art of war, the 
freedom of movement is an essential factor; and you. Signor Fari- 
nacci, fully understand to what I refer when I make this statement.” 

To die and-Fascist group of Italians who discussed this letter with 
us, the foregoing sentence referred to Badoglio’s stand against 
political attempts to anne.x Greece without proper military prepara- 
don. He had defied both Mussolini and Ciano, telling them that 
their scheme to bribe the Greeks was a Ciano chimera and that at 
least several hundred thousand soldiers should be concentrated in 
Albania before any such venture be undertaken. 

“The General Staff should not be encumbered by people like you, 
to whom dubious advisory posts have been entrusted,” the letter 
continued, “people who, like you, in the final analysis reveal them- 
selves incompetent because they are ignorant of military matters. 
The wearing of a uniform of a general, Signor Farinacci, does not 
make a general [Farinacci was always fond of appearing in the 
uniform of a Black Shirt general, although in the army his rank 
would have been that of a captain]. The appropriation of astro- 
nomical sums of money which are then doled out with an eye- 
dropper is not enough to win a war. When a nation intends to fight, 
as Italy did, it is first of all necessary that the industry of the country 
be slowly and painstakingly converted to war production. A nation 
which goes to war must foresee as far as humanly possible every 
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possibffity of a set-back in order to cope with it with her OWN slrcDKlh 

It IS not intelligent to count on the help of an ally [GcnBanvl and 
It IS not wise to rely entirely on the aid of this ally. Such a leaning 
on others can only lead to further tragic consequences for which the 
nation itself must pay. 

“All the rest, Signor Farinacci, is an ignoble plot directed against 
me— and you know it. My patriotism and my earnest desire to obey 
an order from my King prevent me from giving you further par- 
ticulars. This is not the moment to spread discord among our brave 
people, to whom I wish a splendid future. 

[Signed] "Pietro Badoglio.’* 


By going into retirement and refraining from any public declara- 
tion, which he knew full well would never be printed in the Fascist 
press, Badoglio prevented the breach that his resignation had caused 
between the regular army and the Black Sliirt Militia from widening 
into an armed dash. The regular army, however, continued 
passively hostile to the Black Shirts. 

' Despite the crisis they had just been through, the Fascists could 
not refrain from maldng political capital out of the Greek war. 
Once the Greek advance had been halted, and the Fascists got over 
their panicky fear that they might lose all Albania, they turned the 
Albanian battlefield into a Roman circus in which some of the 
leading Fascist politidans performed. In all, nine Cabinet ministers 
left them desks in Rome to fight in the Greek war. It was part of 
the histrionics of Fasdsm. No matter how competent or useful a 
minister might be at his post, he was supposed to take lime out to 
prove himself a warrior. 

The three most important figures to go were Ciano himself, Euorc 
Muti, Secretary General of the Fasdst party, and Farinacci, Minisi^ 
of State without portfolio. The other six were Alessandro Pavolini, 
Minister of Popular Culture; Renato Ricci, Minister of Corporations; 
Giuseppe Gorla, Minister of Public Works; Giuseppe Botuu, Mirmicr 
of Education; Giovanni Venturi, hlinister of Communications; 
Raffaelo Riccardi, hlinisicr of Trade and Foreign ^change, hjoil 
of them, however, commuted back and forth like suburbanitrt 
between their offices in Rome and the Greek front, with the result 


that they were neither soldiers nor statesmen. _ , . l 

The only one who achieved any glory out of this was Muu, who 
had already distinguished himself in ail of Italy’s previous wars. 
Indeed, Muti owed his poliuc.!! advancement to the fact that he was 
one of the few genuine Fascist war heroes and v^as frequently de- 
scribed as a man of "little brains but much hver. .Nluisohnj 
favoured MuU gready for a while because so far m 
was concerned he represented all that the Ducc wanted Italians 
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be. But his incapacity as an administrator eventually led to his 
disappearance from politics. Mussolini once said, “If only Muti and 
Giano could be combined into one man.” 

Muti had a narrow escape in Greece, when his plane was so 
riddled with bullets from Greek chasers that all three motors were 
damaged. He managed to fight off his pursuers and make a forced 
landing in a lonely spot in Greek territory. After twenty-four hours 
of work, he was able to get one motor sufficiently repaired so that he 
could take off and finally landed at the airfield in Tirana. Of his 
crew of five, two were dead and one was wounded. 

Giano also led several bombing expeditions but soon got fed-up 
with the social dullness of airdromes and asked to return to his desk 
at the Ghigi Palace. Mussolini, however, would not let him do so, 
apparently thinking it good for public morale to have the Duce’s 
son-in-law on the fighting front. Giano therefore went into a sulk 
and spent several weeks perfecting his golf strokes, using the airfield 
at Tirana as a practice links. Finally, he won out and returned 
permanently to his desk in the Ghigi Palace. 

In early spring Italy had redeemed a good deal of the Albanian 
territory she had lost to Greece, but she still was so far from conquer- 
ing Greece itself that it was obvious to everyone that she must have 
help from Germany if she was not to be bogged down indefinitely in 
the Hellenic peninsula. From all we could hear in Rome, the 
conquest of Yugoslavia was more or less incidental to the conquest 
of Greece. When Hitler told the German General Staff that he 
planned to invade Greece in order to clean up the Grecian war once 
and for all, the General Staff asserted that they could not con- 
scientiously endorse this plan unless the German flank was protected 
from a possible assault by Yugoslavia. Hitler and Mussolini then 
made a political effort to ensure Yugoslavia’s non-interference by 
getting Yugoslavia to become a member of the Tripartite Pact. 
Political pressure caused the then Yugoslav government to sign the 
pact, but when the pact was repudiated by the Yugoslav public, 
particularly the Serbs, the German General Staff decided that the 
only way to prevent Yugoslavia from remaining a menace to Axis 
plans of conquest was to occupy it. 

The brunt of the attack upon Yugoslavia was borne by the German 
soldiers, but the Italians quickly moved into those parts on which 
they had revindications dubiously based on colonization of the 
Dalmatian coast by traders from the Venetian Republic in centuries 
gone by. The Italians encountered very little opposition, as the 
Yugoslavs had mostly retired from these sections into the mountains, 
where they made their big stand against the Germans, leaving the 
plains and sea-coasts undefended. The Italian army which marched 
into northern Yugoslavia from the province of Venice suffered. 
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accoriiig to offiaal figures, only thirty four Med, scsenty three 

wounded, and thirty-one missmg With this minimum loss, Italy 

svas able to annex most of Slovcma and the northern Dalmatian 

coast. She also occupied part of CroaUa, which she did not annct 

but chose instead to put up 
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As soon as the Greek war ended, the Press hCmstry hastily organ* 
xzed a conducted tour aimed at showing foreign correspondents how 
hard and well the Italian soldiers had fought Little Capomazza 
was put in charge, and the party left Rome’s Tennim Station at 
lo PM The party comprised nineteen foreign correspondents 
three Americans, Cianfarra, Massock, and Reynolds, one Jap, one 
Bulgarian, one Russian, one Spaniard, one Swede, and eleven 
Germans Capomazza, who at this time was high m ministerial 
rank, was nevertheless only a second lieutenant, yet his chief assistant 
was a regular army major and his other assistant a second lieutenant 
Wc arrived in Bnndisi at noon the next day, but instead of embark 
ing immediately for Albania wc were taken on a rubber neck tour 
of Bnndisi and didn’t go aboard our ship until nearly midnight 
We were surprised that fifty young Italian girls were aboard despite 
the danger of travel m the Adnauc, where BnUsh submarines and 
mines vs'crc still playing havoc with Itahan shipping Reynolds 
asked Capomazza who these girls were They were t^o clegmdy 
dressed to be the wives of colonials and yet tlicy did not act like the 
wives of officers or of government offiaals Several of them had 
guitars and they sang and danced among themselves on the upper 
deck Aside from the journalists and these gttls, all the other 
passengers were officers and Black Shirt officials 

t *♦ Cinomazza replied “You think 


By this ume the cunosity of Massock, Cianfim, and Reynold 
became acute, and they decided lo approacli one of the gtfh 1* 
was quite easy to make her acquaintance, and within five minutes 
she told us her name was Giuliana and she was looking foovard w 
the big monev she cxpicctcd to make in Greece Slic evxn intiinai 
she wasn’t averse lo making a little bit extra on die trip vSe »oon 
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learned from her the whole story. The fifty girls were Fascist 
prostitutes who had been recruited from different cities in Italy to 
console the Italian soldiers of occupation who were to remain behind. 
Giuliana made it quite clear that it wasn’t everyone in her profession 
who was acceptable for such a post. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “we have to be approved by the party. You 
know how soldiers talk, and the girls they meet should be trust- 
worthy.” 

The next morning all the correspondents were on deck early. 
Even the German correspondents showed their surprise that our ship 
was part of a convoy. It meant that the British were much stronger 
in the Adriatic, even after the Greek war had ended, than anybody 
had supposed. There were at least two destroyers, four torpedo 
boats, and two observation airplanes overhead. In the harbour of 
Durazzo a smoke-stack was all that could be seen of a freighter that 
had been sunk by a British submarine. The congestion in Durazzo 
harbour also caused comments among the Germans. To go ashore 
we had to pass over two other ships being unloaded. The first off 
were the prostitutes, followed by the journalists. 

Gapomazza then unwittingly uncovered a news story. He 
proudly escorted us for breakfast to the best hotel in Durazzo, just 
recently built. As we passed through the lobby 'into the dining- 
room, Reynolds was astounded to see some thirty English people 
sitting around talking and playing bridge. It was like walking into 
the Savoy Grill, London. Gapomazza became suddenly twitchy 
and hurried us into the empty ^ning-room. 

“Who are those English-speaking people out there?” Reynolds 
asked Gapomazza. 

“You American correspondents make me tired,” Gapomazza said. 
“This is a tour to show you battlefields, and you keep worrying about 
other things. Gome on, how, and have a cup of coffee.” 

A few minutes later, Reynolds pretended to go to the lavatory and 
slipped around through a back hall-way into the lobby. He went 
over to two men who were talking in English and explained that he 
was an American correspondent and was anxious to find out who 
they were. 

“We aren’t permitted to say anything to the press, old man,” one 
of them said. “You’ll have^o speak to someone else.” And they 
walked away. Reynolds spoke to several other groups, with the 
same negative result, before Gapomazza appeared and ordered him 
back into the dining-room. By this time Gapomazza realized that 
it was no use trying to conceal the facts and he rapped a cup with 
a spoon for silence. 

“I feel I must inform you as a result of the interest shown by the 
American correspondents that the group of people in the lobby of 
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driakiag, ftovmtd and said, "Hoiv did you get a cabm to your- 


“Cxanfarra arranged it,” Massock laughed 
The cabin boy was talkauve as well as willing He told us that 
the waters we were sailing tlirough were dotted ivith mines and that 
there was a good chance of our himng one The three of us had on 
heavy colonial boots In view of the conversation, it suddenly 
occurred to us that if the boat did go down, these boots would fill up 
with water and cause us to drown almost immediately 

“My boots pinch so I think I'll take them off and give my feet a 
rest,” Reynolds said Dick and Cianfarra soon thought up other 
excuses, and before long the three of us were down to our under* 
clothes, ready to swim if need be 
The town of Corfu, once a famous tounst resort, was so battered 


that in parts it looked like a junk*heap Greek police without 
weapons were on point duty, and Gre^ soldiers and officers m 
umform, but also unarmed, wandered miserably up and doivn the 
streets Stores were open, but their shop*windows were bare of 
merchandise The Greeks, spmtually depressed over their defeat, 
promenaded the streets like sleep-walkers The Hotel d'Anglctcnx, 
one of the few buildings that had not been hit by bombs, was being 
used by the ten Italian Arditi One of them proved to be Enneo 
SanUmana, the “Tumsian Henlcin” whom Reynolds and Eleanor 
had met in Turns He told Reynolds that the airplane he came m 
first dropped pamphlets telling people on the island of Corfu that 
the Greek war had come to an end and that they should not resut 
any longer They then landed at the airfield witliout any shots 
being fired, and the ten of them then took over the town ^vllhout any 
trouble Reynolds asked him why there was sucli a rush to take 
Corfu He hesitated a moment, slightly embarrassed, and then 
said, “You know how Fasasti Ardiu Io\c adventure like that ” 
There was obviously something behind this foolhardy under- 
taking Hiring a horse-drawn carriage, Reynolds set off on i (our 
of investigation He went to a number of business cslabluhmcnu 
that obviously had catered to the tounst trade m bygone days and, 
introducing himself, talked informally about the war, busing 
prospects, and the Italian bombings of the island In all 
Greeks told Reynolds that they were afraid Uic Italians would 
give up Corfu of their own free wiU They said Uic Ifilians laluca 
Corfu because it was an important fortress guarding the entrance 
to the Adriauc and claimed u on Uic basis of Venetian traders v^io 
had once, back m the seventeenth century, settled there Rcyja>fi-i 
remembered then that Gipomazxa liad only a fciv hours before wi 
“Most of these Greeks m Corfu speak Italian because Italian toc 
centimes was the coramcroal 1 uiguage of the Adriatic 
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These Greek business men revealed that -the day before the ten 
Italians arrived, the Mayor of Corfu, the Greek Orthodox Bishop of 
Corfu, and an arrny officer had set off in a small boat with the hope 
of surrendering the island to the Germans in northern Greece. 

“We don’t like the Germans,” one Greek business man told 
Reynolds. “I think we hate them probably worse than the Italians, 
but they never have had any territorial claims on Corfu, and we 
thought that if the Germans occupied our island, we would, perhaps, 
regain our independence from them eventually.” 

The Italians, through their spies in Corfu, had undoubtedly been 
informed of the departure of the three Greek delegates and hastened 
to send at any cost an aerial expedition that would take over the 
island nominally on behalf of Italy and thus beat the Germans. As 
a matter of fact, a boat of German naval officers did arrive five hours 
after ourselves, only to find they had come two days too late because 
the Italian flag was already flying over the City Hall. 

The race between Italians and Germans to occupy sectors of 
Greek territory was not confined just to Corfu and the other islands 
in the Ionian Sea. One of the Italian generals who received us in 
southern Albania toward the end of our trip admitted that he had 
suffered terrific troop losses because of the speed at which he had 
been ordered to push ahead into Greece. He said he had received 
instructions to reach a certain bridgehead before the Germans got 
there, at no matter what cost in life. He explained that while the 
main body of his soldiers engaged the main body of the Greeks in 
that sector, he sent a flying column to fight its way through a 
more distant mountain pass that also led to the bridgehead. The 
column barely got there and was still fighting when the Germans 
arrived. 

“But the Italian flag was up on the bridge first,” he said grimly. 
“This mad rush, however, cost us at least two thousand casualties 
which we would not otherwise have suffered.” After the general 
had taken leave of us and we were drinking coffee with the staff 
officers, Capomazza quietly whispered to Massock, Cianfarra, and 
Reynolds, “That speech was off the record. Don’t even attempt to 
send it, I forbid you.” 

It was certainly the most outspoken criticism of Mussolini any 
of the correspondents had heard since the resignation of Badoglio. 

It showed that even despite the final Axis victory over Greece, the 
generals of the regular army still disapproved of Mussolini’s political 
interference in military matters. 

But with all the pressure that Mussolini and Gavallero put on the 
Italian army, it never succeeded in reaching even Janina, the sore 
point at which the Greeks began to shove, back the Italians in the 
earlier part of the campaign. That race was won by the Germans. 

K 
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And when a number of correspondents asked Capomazza to take 
the party to Jamna, he ruefully said, “The Germans are there and 
will permit only the correspondents from Berhn to visit the town ” 


CHAPTER TEN 

The Greek War, Second Phase 

R eynolds, at an early hour in the morning, arrived back m Rome 
•from his tnp around the Italian battlefields m Greece and 
Albania and, finding Eleanor just waking up, ordered the maid to 
bnng in the breakfast tea 

“No, signotey not tea,” the maid protested “There is a surprise 
for you This morning we have coflcc ” 

“It's the story of an ill wind, Tm afraid," Eleanor said She 
explained that our social<hmbmg cook, Francesca, who had more 
back'door connections with the hauU monde m Rome than we had 
front'door relations, counted among her admirers the Italian chef at 
the ex'YugosIav Legation 

“It’s a shame, the position those poor Yugoslavs are in,” 
Francesca said, bringing in two cups of coficc for us She wouldn’t 
trust them to the maid “They were to be exchanged for the 
Italian diplomats m Belgrade, but. Madonna mtay the war ended 
so quickly tliat the exchange was never made and now they have 
no place to go They arc interned in their Legation witli a police 
guard outside ’’ 

“Did you send the story?” Reynolds asked Eleanor 
“Of course I sent it,” Eleanor snapped “As best I could, with 
Italian ccnsonlup ” 

But Francesca was not to be interrupted, and she conUnued, “TIic 
Italian servants are allowed to go on working /or them, but their 
cook, the one I know, ^>"8 they cannot buy any more food m ilic 
markets because they cannot get llicir money out of Uie bank. So 
they dcaded to sell their coffee to foreigners, and I was able to buy 
some for la st^rora ” . 

The truth then came out Eleanor had bought twenty pounds of 
coffee at twelve dollars a pound 

“What! two hundred and forty dollars* wortli ofeoffee*’’ Rcynoldi 
gasped 

IJcanor explained that besides helping out our friends, the » 

Slavs, wc had actually made a good investment The price on the 
Italian black bourse for coffee was fourteen dollars a pound, u it 
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could be found. ColTcc had not been sold in stores since the begin- 
ning of 1940, and our own carefully hoarded supply had given out 
more than a month before. 

A day or two later we met Radenko Popovich, leading Yugoslav 
correspondent in Rome, with whom we had always been friendly. 
Pic was coming out of a barber’s shop, where he had been brought by 
two Itali.an detectives to inive his hair cut. Popovich told us that it 
had finally been arranged for the members of the Yugoslav Legation 
to le-avc in a few days for Lisbon, from where they would continue 
to London and report to the Yugoslav government that had been 
set up there. Pic said that he and the two other Yugoslav corre- 
spondents would be permitted to leave with the Legation staff. 

“If a Free Yugosl.av volunteer army is formed, I’m going to join 
it,’’ Popovich said in I'rench, scowling defiantly at the two detectives, 
who, however, %vere paying no attention but Uilking to some girl a 
few yards away. “If not, I am going to try to get a visa for America. 
We Serbs must fight on .alone. The other rats deserted us. My 
God, what did they want, those Croats and Slovenes?’’ cried Popo- 
vich, who was himself pure Serb, and his smouldering Slav face 
darkened. “Do they think N.azi and Fttscist rule will be better than 
what we gave them?" 

The question contained the wiiole Yugoslav tragedy in a nutshell. 
It e.xplained why Yugoslavia — which was, on paper, larger both as 
to territory and population and better armed than tlie Greeks — was 
not able to resist the German Blitzkrieg more than eleven days, while 
the Greeks, after previously fighting the Italians for over five months, 
were still battling the Reicliswehr at that time in Crete. Greece 
was a homogeneous nation, while Yugoslavia was a heterogeneous 
state composed of seven different ethnic groups — Serbs, Slovenes, 
Coatians, Bosnians, Montenegrins, Herzogovinians, and Dalmatians 
— besides Italian, German, Plungarian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian 
minorities; and of this pot-pourri of nationalities, the Serbs had 
succeeded in gathering most of the political power of the country and 
had more or less imposed their rule on the other peoples. Every- 
thing was done by parliamentary procedure, but the Serbs usually 
had a majority in Parliament; also, the King, who had considerable 
power, was a Serb. 

Thus it happened that when the great crisis came for Yugoslavia, 
her governmental structure fell apart like a mosaic that had come 
loose, and, though millions of Serbs like Popovich found it difficult 
to understand, many if not most of her minority populations stood 
passively by and watched the invaders sweep past them while the 
Serbs found themselves fighting almost alone. - S,‘^’'bs then 
became suspicious of the Croats in Serbian > 
of them in concentration camps as possible ^ 
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The biggest naUonahty group next to the Serbs had been tlic 
Croats, whose political leader, Vladko ^lachek, had failed to support 
the Belgrade government m its rejecuon of the TnparUic Pact, unul 
the eleventh hour, and then, apparently, he had done so contrary to 
the advice of his poliucal supporter At any rate, Machek had 
gone to Belgrade on the eve of the Axis invasion and thus played 
right into A^s hands, as he left the Croatian field dear for another 
and very different sort of leader 
This leader, Ante Pavchch, was a kind of Balkan Jesse James 
Probably, like Jesse James, he had started out merely as a violent 
but fairly honest rebel who balked at certain local injustices, but, 
again like Jesse James, his life ofrebclUon had led him from violence 
to greater violence, until he had become httle better than a murderer 
and assassin A fierce fighter for Croatian independence, he organ- 
ized a secret underground orgamzaiion kno%vn as the XJstaschi, 
membership in which made a Groat liable to a long prison sentence 
under Yugoslav laws As leader of this subversive group, Pavchch 
lived in hiding in Croatia for several years, but finally, to avoid 
capti 
Slav 
poht 

and s. ^ g , 

were taught shooting, bomb throwing, dynamiting, and other forms 
of assassination and sabotage The existence of the Hungarian 
ramn ^rerrird later on, to have been fairly well proved, but the 


permitting such a camp 

It was in November 1934 that Pavchch, until then an obscure 
iwi suddenly burst into the hmchght of world ncv%*s when he 
organized and had some of his personally trained foUovs ers carry out 
the assassination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia when the King 
paraded tlirough the streets of Marseille on an ofiiaal visit to ihc 
French govemroent The French Suretd quickly caught the con- 
snirators on French soil and tlirough them learned of Pavchchs 


of surrendering sucli a resolute terrorut, lor wnom ne « a a 
making plans, and coolly refused the French extradmon denwntu 
Mussohni had never pressed Italian claims on \u^osUvia as he 
had those on France, but he liad long worked quicily to undcrim^ 
the stability of the kingdom of Yugoslavia, once one of the buK»aru 
of French hegemony m castcni Luropc It waa for thu reason iiwt 
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he had sheltered Pavelich and, though he might not have been privy 
to the plot to murder Alexander, it certainly did not interfere with 
his plans, since it placed on the throne a child king supported by a 
weak regency. No opportunity to take advantage of this, however, 
occurred until the spring of 1941. 

When the German war machine started rolling over Yugoslavia, 
Pavelich, a ruthless opportunist himself, was too astute to wait for 
Hitler to offer him Croatia; nor did Mussolini want him to wait. 
Again it was a race between Germans and Italians for war spoils. 
This time, Mussolini used his cunning. It was to be a contest not 
between Blitzkrieg armies, but between a single man and the German 
Panzers. Not lacking in courage, Pavelich risked his life to get there 
before the first German tank. It was a bold stroke, but, on the 
other hand, he knew better than anyone else how large and far- 
reaching was his underground Ustaschi organization — far more 
extensive and more powerful than the Yugoslav government had 
ever suspected. Consequently, shortly after dawn on April 20, 1941, 
Pavelich, who had gone part of the way by Italian plane, drove into 
Zagreb in a bulletproof car with the curtains drawn and went to 
the house of a well-to-do physician who was one of his Ustaschi 
lieutenants. With him he brought .several thousand proclamations 
which- had been printed in Italy and which his followers quickly 
pasted up on the walls of the buildings throughout Zagreb. The 
posters proclaimed Croatia’s independence and said that Ante 
Pavelich was forming a provisional cabinet. In a few hours, Pave- 
lich then set up a government on Fascist lines and took a title that 
was the Croatian equivalent of “Duce” — “Poglavnik.” 

The Pavelich government, blessed by Mussolini, was thus en- 
trenched in Zagreb when the Germans arrived the following day. 
Pavelich greeted the Nazi commander in the name of the Axis and 
assured the Germans that his government was capable of maintaining 
order. Mussolini had scored a point against Hitler. 

Pavelich had not been a terrorist for most of his life suddenly to 
change his character at this late date. He immediately organized 
a new green-shirted Ustaschi organization of youths, many of them 
only seventeen years of age. Armed with pistols and portable 
machine guns, these young killers made systematic searches of all 
the homes in Croatia, to smoke out every Serb opposing the Pavelich 
rule. It was death to those who took up arms against the new 
regime. And what deaths these young Ustaschis meted out! ' Two 
Italian officers, -whom we knew personally, went to Zagreb on a brief 
mission shortly after the end of the German Blitzkrieg through Yugo- 
slavia. On their return to Rome, they told us in the privacy of our 
home that all the Italians in Croatia were shocked at the atrocities. 
One of them said: 
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“I WM m Spain and saw a lot of shooting of prisoners there by the 
fapamards. But at tet that was done without torture. In Zagreb 
these young Ustaschis, most of whom have never had a sweetheart to 
soltcn them, have become sadists of the worst kind. When tlicy 
catch a Serb in combat, they delight in torturing him. Sloiv dc.ith 
by bayonets, crucifixion, and burning are among their methods of 
revenge. Even castration is used.” 

The other one said, “But it is the independent Croatia that the 
Croadans have wanted. Jc is the PaveJich government that favours 
Rome more than Berlin. Wc must let them run their o\m country. 
We only fostered and supported the Pavclich government. What 
can we do? It would have been better had wc occupied the country 
outright and not just sent troops to help out. The Italians ha\c to 
stand by and watch Yugoslavs murder each other.” 

*‘And in the name of God,** said the first officer, “never let anyone 
know that you have heard about these atrocities from us.” 

The Serbs who did not oppose the Pavclich regime, houever, were 
merely rounded up and put into concentration camps for transfer to 
Serbia, they said. The Poglavnik’s attitude toward the Serbs was 
similar to Hitler’s toward the Jews. Pavclich wanted a Croatia 
populated one hundred per cent by Croats. 

By a prearranged understanding, Mussolini accorded the Poglavnik 
a recognition of “independence** on April 15, and a month later 
Pavclich proceeded to fulfil hb part of the agreement by begging 
King Victor Emmanuel to name one of hb relatives King of Croatia. 
The last of the Croatian royal line had died out 850 >cars before. 

The ceremony was held on the morning of May 18, 1941, in the 
Quirinal Palace. It was, strangely enough, a stag affair wthoui 
even the Q,ucen or any of the Princesses present. Reynolds >vas 
permitted to attend with other male American correspondents, uho, 
in accordance with the stipulation of the press inviiau'on, were all 
dressed in tails and white tic. Reynolds saw Pa\clich, wc.iring an 
olive uniform and a green shirt and green tic, le.id a procession of 
Croats down the centre aisle of the Throne Room. His follouers 
were dressed in the regional costumes of Croatia and were supposed, 
as a result of their varied and picturesque attire, to rc^csent all 
classes of people. They ranged from mldicn in colourful Cro.u 
uniforms and bankers and industrialbu in business suits to p<r.^nts 
in embroidered jackets, ligbt-fitling trousen, and clodhop^r shoes. 

M he came near the rabed dab on which the King and other mem- 
bers of the royal family were seated, Pavclich gave the Fascut ulute. 
The King, rising, returned Uie salute. , 

SpMking in Itnlinn, Pavclicli begged 
be so gradom as to name one of his family King of C^lu. 

MtiSinI was present, but stood to the right and seteral fret 
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behind the tiny Emperor. II Duce was not on the dais and took no 
part in the ceremony except as a prominent spectator. It was very 
much a royal family show, in which King Victor Emmanuel played 
well his Fascist role. 

The King thanked the Poglavnik for his tribute to the House of 
Savoy and named his cousin, the Duke of Spoleto, as the new King 
of Croatia. 

It was Sunday, and there was no afternoon newspaper, but the 
next day the Italian press was enthusiastic about the part the Duke of 
Spoleto would have in the building-up of the second Roman Empire. 
Pictures of the ancient crown of Croatia were unearthed from 
museums and encyclopaedias, and it was said that a copy would be 
made for the great coronation ceremony which would take place in 
Banjaluka, which was to become the new capital. The crown was 
described as a wreath of gold clover leaves surmounted by a cross 
and an apple. Spoleto was going to take the title of Tomaslav II, 
after the first Croatian king, Tomaslav I. Banjaluka was a tiny 
town, but the new Italian king was to build an entirely new capital 
there, with a stately royal palace. 

We immediately applied to the Ministry of Unpopular Culture 
for permission to travel to Banjaluka to attend the coronation and 
asked for reserved seats for the ceremony itself. The ceremony was 
planned for a month or two later, but the outbreak of civil war in 
Croatia cause it to be postponed indefinitely as it was feared that the 
new King might be assassinated. The Duke of Spoleto himself, who 
was a great frequenter of what little remained of Roman night life, 
, confided to firiends of ours in a speak-easy cabaret that he was in no 
hurry to go to such a dull and boring place as Croatia, even if it 
. were safe. He is reported to have told the Pope that he accepted 
the Croatian throne only under pressure of Mussolini through Victor 
Emmanuel, and added to His Holiness, “It’s like a millstone around 
my neck.” 

The same day that the Duke of Spoleto accepted kingship of 
Croatia, his older brother, the Duke of Aosta, surrendered to the 
British at Amba Alagi. The announcement, however, was not made 
by the Italian press until.forty-eight hours later, in order not to have 
bad news detract from official rejoicing. It was the beginning of th^ 
endof Italy’s hopes for the Ethiopian empire. All Italians knew it, even 
though a few garrisons were still holding out in western Ethiopia. 

There was no more eloquent testimony to the Duce’s initial con- 
viction that the war would be short than the capitulation of the East 
' Afirican empire. Isolated from the Italian motherland by thousands 
of miles of British-controlled land and sea, it was obvious to anybody 
that Ethiopia and its flanking colonies of Eritrea and li > ••..Somali- 
land could only defend themselves for a comparaffi ' *> ' ,e 
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against attack The colonies were more or less self sulSacnt as far 
as toad was concerned, but they were completely dependent on over- 
seas shipments for all kinds of weapons and ammumuon, as VicU as 
^cks, gasoline, and other war supplies Not a single bullet could 
be manufactured in Ethiopia or transported there from Italy, once 
the Duce declared war on Britain Ethiopia was very dear to the 
Duce— It was not only a large and virgin piece of territory that could 
be made to bloom and prosper by proper application of the energies 
of hard-working Italian peasants, it was also a symbol to the Duce 
of his first and flamboyantly successful defiance of the nations that 
wished to block Italian expansion We feel sure he would never 
have gambled on the war if he had thought there was any real chance 
of losing Ethiopia 

In the summer of 7940 the side-show war in East Africa had begun 
rather promisingly for Italy Under the Viceroy for Italian East 
Africa, the Duke of Aosta, cousin to King Victor Emmanuel, and the 
Vice-Governor General of East Africa, General Gughclmo Nasi, a 
talented career army man, the Italian army made its first important 
move on July 16, when it took the Dolo salient This was a wedge- 
shaped bite of Bntish Kenya territory that protruded between the 
south-western border of Eduopia and the nortii western border of 
Italian Somaliland Its capture marked a gain of about four 
hundred sc[uarc miles of temtory and shortened the Italian fighting 
line by about two hundred miles More important ps>choIogically, 

Jt marked the drawing of first blood against England and therefore 
tnighuly elated the Tascisi anU-Bnl»h element in Italy 
General Nasi's next step was much more important On August 4, 
nght m the middle of the most imaginably unbcanhle heat of 
equatorial summer, he launched an offensive on Bntish Somaliland 
and within sixteen da^s had captured the whole of it, obliging the 
Bntish troops to witlidraw in a minor Red Set Dunkirk General 
Nasi could easily have taken French Somaliland as well, but the 
terms of the French armistice forbade it The capture of French 
Somahland was to be left to the diplomats who would be cliarKcd 
with realizing Mussohm’s ambition of giving It-ilian East /Unca 
unbroken control of the African coast from die Entrean-Sudvnoe 


border to Kenya , , 

In the early fall. General Nasi had advanced as far as one iiunurcU 
and twenty miles into Bnush Kenya and captured ivvo stratc^icaU) 
important towns m the Anglo-Egypuan Sudan Aficr ihat he 
through He had carried out his part of the programme on the 
basis of a war that was to end by Chrutmas of ijHO at me lAicit lie 
not only could do no more, he could not defend v^hat he m 
a long-drawn-out European v*ar And he had wasted ptrciou 
ammumuon and other war materials on lui offciiiwc 
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By the first of the year 1941 the tide had turned — the Italians 
foimd themselves ringed around with powerful enemy forces, and 
the British started taking back not only what they had lost but 
the rest of Italian-occupied East Africa as well. Ironically enough, 
the Italian colonies were doomed all the more quickly because of 
the splendid military* roads that the Italians had built during their 
five years’ sovereignty over Ethiopia. The British motorized corps 
rolled along these roads, and the Italian troops, short of gasoline 
as well as war materials by then, were quickly beaten in sector after 
sector. At one time in the spring of 1941, the British had as many 
as twelve fronts in Ethiopia all going at once. Italy had between 
sixty and eighty thousand white troops in East Africa at the start 
of the war, and perhaps twice that many native troops, but these 
numbers were quickly diminished as the British motorized troops cut 
off and surrounded detachments sometimes numbering several 
thousands in various sectors of the front. 

The Duke of Aosta and General Nasi, fully realizing the im- 
possibility of defending Ethiopia indefinitely, sought only to hold*out 
as long as possible in a few strong-points. They may have hoped 
that a miracle might eventually save Italian Ethiopia, but they also 
undoubtedly wished to occupy as many British troops as possible for 
as long as possible in order to divide English strength. After Addis 
Ababa and everything south of it had gone and the Italians had been 
driven from all of Eritrea except Assab, the Duke and General Nasi 
divided forces, one fortifying himseff on the peak of Amba Alagi and 
its surrounding mountains, and the other preparing to stand siege at 
Gondar, which was also in a mountainous region. Between them 
were several garrisons entrenched at other points with natural 
fortifications. 

The British attacked the Duke of Aosta’s forces first. The Italian 
official communiques on the East African fighting at this time 
adopted a fatalistic tone designed to break the news gradually to the 
public that the fight was hopeless, while at the same time painting 
in heroic colours the tenacity of the garrison’s resistance. Because 
of his graciousness and moderation, the Duke had always been an 
extremely popular figure in Italy, and without a doubt his stand at 
Amba Alagi fired the imagination and enthusiasm of the Italian 
public as it had never been fired before throughout the entire war. 
When he was forced to surrender on May 18, there were real tears 
shed in Italy not only for the loss of Ethiopia but also for the Duke 
himself. The Italian newspapers reported at the time that the 
Duke, after offering to surrender, asked for twenty-four hours to 
carry out the wounded before handing over his able-bodied troops. 
The wounded were said to include more than half the garrison. 

By June 21, the British had cleaned up the Italian centres of 
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resistance at the Red Sea port of Assab and in the mountain sectors 
of Jimma General Nasi, with five thousand white and five thousand 
native troops, held out m Gondar for five months more but was 
finally forced to capitulate on November 27, 1941, tlius ending the 
last vestige of Italian domination in East Africa 
Even though in a British prison camp in Nairobi, Kenya, the 
Duke of Aosta contmued to be a hero and a figure ofgilaniry to the 
Italian people, who could always be touched by the sight of an 
underdog strugghng against hopeless odds More than that, the 
Duke, whose aloofiicss from Fasasm and all its disaplcs was well 
known, began, as anti-Fascist feeling grew, to be looked on as a 
symbol of all Aat was noble in anu-Fascism m Italy His accept- 
ance of a mandate from the Duce to defend East Africa did not 
detract from this feehng, since the public view was that any pitnoiic 
Itahan in his position would have done the same thing If ever 
there was a popular figure around ivhom the anti-Fascist dements 
in Italy — ^whose numbers were ever increasing — could have rallied, 
It was the Duke of Aosta So legendary did he become as a result 
of his resistance at Amba Alagi that aou-Fasost Italians were ready 
to believe almost anything about him One report that was dis- 
cussed for nearly a fortnight— not only in caitis and on street corners, 
but also in legations and embassies— was to the effect that the British 
had alloived him to return to Italy with a proposal of peace A 
number of the correspondents, m order to get the rcacuon of the 
Press Ministry to this report, submitted dispatches for censonlup 
In cicry case Rocco called up the correspondent and told him that 
the message could not be sent 
“Can we deny die report, then^*’ Reynolds asked 
“What a siUy thing to deny,” Rocco said “It is not m keeping 
with the senous character of forci^ correspondents to send out a 
dental of a rumour m order to spread the rumour itself* 

Some of the Scandinavian correspondents believed that Rocco did 
not want the report denied from Rome for fear that if the British had 
been willing to talk peace, such a denial would have prevented their 
doing so Most of the American coif cspondcnis, including ourselves, 
were mclmcd to regard it as anotlicr Fascist trnl bfiloon finally 
the report, winch had onginalcd in Rome, was published ibcuad 
and tlic British themselves denied it officially 

Practically all the non-Axis correspondents in Rome were agreeu 
at that time that the Duke of Aosta was the onl> Italian who imghl 
have led an anu-Fascisl upming j „ , 

“Maybe die Bnmh made a nustake in capturing hnn, ^vicn 
Raymond said one night “Oihcrwuc he might ^entuahy 
relumed to Rome, and who know» what would have happened then. 
Perhaps revolt “ 
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Aosta enjoyed greater popularity even than Badoglio, whose 
following was mainly limited to army circles. Also, Badoglio at 
that time was sixty-four, whereas the Duke was only forty-two. 
Aosta not only had the following of the titled people of Italy, but he 
also had the respect of all classes. He was a member of the royal 
family, yet was fighting for his country and shared his lot with the 
common soldiers in one of the meanest battlefields of the war. The 
army also liked him for his military acumen and character, and un- 
doubtedly he would have been supported by Badoglio in the event 
of an insmrection. And perhaps most important of all, the Fascists 
themselves respected his qualities as a man and appreciated ,the 
co-operation he was giving Mussolini’s war plans despite his well- 
known disapproval of them. They would probably have come 
around to him in the event of a successful revolution sooner jhan to • 
Badoglio. 

At the time that the Duke of Spoleto was named King of Croatia, 
rumours were current in quarters close to the Qjuirinal Palace that 
Queen Elena would be named Queen of Montenegro, which the 
Italians had taken under their wing as part of their Yugoslav spoils. 
The Italian press gave credence to these reports as it stressed for the 
first time the fact that Queen Elena was the daughter of the last King 
of Montenegro. Hitherto little if any mention was ever made of her 
origin, because the Montenegrin dynasty was considered distinctly 
inferior to the House of Savoy, the ruling family of Italy. Mussolini, 
however, appointed Count Quinto Mazzolini as High Commissioner 
of Montenegro and entrusted him with the job of ruling the country 
until normal conditions could be restored. Mazzolini’s government 
was not a permanent one, and the way was left open to the eventual 
setting-up of Montenegro as a nominally independent, manikin state 
with Queen Elena as its ruler when and if the time ever seemed 
opportune. 

Italian military prestige had been so seriously damaged by the 
campaign on the Greek mainland that Mussolini sought to recoup 
by having his armed forces play an important part in the German 
assault on Crete. Owing to the fact that the Germans had no navy 
in the Mediterranean, they were compelled to rely on the Italian 
navy, which in this instance acquitted itself very creditably. After 
the first attack on the island by German parachute troops had suc- 
ceeded,- German infantry was rushed — in small Italian and Greek 
fishing boats carrying between fifty and sixty soldiers each and 
convoyed by Italian destroyers and cruisers — to consolidate the 
Crete positions. Several fleets of these littie fishing vessels piloted 
by. Italian sailors were used, and the great majority of them reached 
their goal safely, even when the escorting warships were engaged in 
battle by units of the British fleet. Italian planes also took part in 
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bombing and torpedoing operauons over Crete ports and mibtary 
objectives ’ 

During the battle for Crete, the Italian navy also Uied out in 
Suda Bay one of its favountc naval stunts The Italians employed 
a weapon conceived by the Japanese, perfected by themselves, and 
never adopted by any other nauon— man piloted torpedoes Known 
as “grasshoppers,” these huge torpedoes earned a Uny boat wherein 
two men sat and which was equipped with a powerful outboard 
motor Under cover of darkness, Italian destroyers transported 
these uiuts to within two or three inilcs of Suda Bay, the closest they 
could get without the Bntish becoming aware of their presence 
Here the torpedoes were lowered into the water and the pilots set 
their outboard motors going and muffled them down unul they 
approached the entrance to the harbour Once there, the motors 
were opened with a roar and set at full speed so that the torpedoes, 
their noses sticking out of the water, were able to hop over torpedo 
nets and booms The outboard propeller would be hfted up as the 
shell ncochetcd over any obstacles The pilots, who were able to 
reach withm four or five hundred yards of BnusU ships, pointed their 
torpedoes at the objecuves, set the torpedoes* own motors going, and 
detached their tiny outboard motor boats, m which they tried to 
escape while their torpedoes blew holes in the sides of one cruiser and 
two destroyers 

The Italians had used these grasshopper torpedoes with small 
success twice prcviously-^ncc at Malta, where Uicy did no damage, 
and once at Gibraltar, where they only succeeded m reaching tlic 
outer harbour and sinking three small freighters But m the less 
fortified Suda Bay, these tivo*inen assault units proved extremely 
successful The British, who had always jeered at iliem as being 
absurd and impractical, never admitted that they hid lost any war- 
ships through them, but we got the whole Suda Bay story from some 
Danish sailors whose ship was also anchored there at Uiat ume, and 
who, after the Axis had captured all of Crete, were rcpainaicd 
through Rome to ihar own country 
The Ducc also threw some hand picked Italian troops into the 
Crete operauons a week after the German offensive started, Tlic 
Germans concentrated on the western pan of the island while the 
Italians, who bad set sail from the Italian-ow ned Dodecanese uuiuii 
off die coast ofTurkey, landed on the casicnt tip of CrcCc, catchir g 
Its Greek and British defenders m the rear These troops, besides 
the help they contributed toward conquering Crete, also sened a 
political purpose since they commuted Muisolmi s bid to a suarc in 

running Crete after It was taken 

On the qnmvcrsaty of Italy » entry into the war, jwne to, 

Uic Duce made another speech in which he ant uunceu tfwt t»cr- 
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many was turning over the occupatioii of Greece to Italy, stating 
that “Greece remains in the Italian sphere of influence in the Medi- 
terranean.” What he did not add was that the Nazis had picked 
the Greek bone clean before handing it over to the Italians’. Like 
a swarm of locusts, the German armies had gone through Greece, 
requisitioning every single bit of foodstuff they could find, leaving 
the civilian population on the brink of starvation. The army also 
took over- all the gasoline in Greece and a great deal of the leather, 
while the individual soldiers using paper marks bought up most of 
the clothes in the shops to send home to their families in Germany. 

The Duce did, however, feel obliged to warn his listeners that 
they would have to undergo further rationing in order to spare 
some food for Greece, which had never at the best of times been 
self-supporting. 

The Germans did not give all of Greece to Italy. They gave 
Bulgaria the long narrow strip of Greek territory which connected 
Greece with Turkey and which had formerly separated -Bulgaria 
from the Aegean Sea. For themselves they kept Salonika and a big 
block of its hinterland stretching to the former Yugoslav border and 
most of the big islands in the Aegean, including Lemnos, Samothrace, 
Mytilene, and Samosi' They also shared the occupation of Crete 
and retained control of the important port of Peiraeus, a few miles 
from Athens. The rest was handed over to Italy, whether as a 
permanent possession or as merely a war-time occupation neither 
Hitler nor Mussolini deigned to say. 

Conditions in Greece were bearable during the summer of 1941, 
but when winter arrived, the harassed Italian occupation authorities ' 
were at their wits’ end over how to keep their Greek subjects from 
dying of malnutrition by the tens of thousands. As it was, the deaths 
from starvation during the worst of the winter reached five hundred 
daily in Athens alone. It would have been a great deal higher 
except for the work of the International Red Gross, financed with 
$10,000,000 raised in the United States for Greek relief. With this 
money the Red Gross, under the direction of a Swiss, Robert Brunei, 
fed 700,000 Athenians daily. The worst problem was to find some 
country close by willing to sell food — a far more valuable commodity 
than money in war-torn Europe. Turkey finally agreed to sell the . 
food for the duration of the winter. 

Even so, conditions were appalling and the available food was 
barely enough to maintain life in healthy bodies; the old and ill 
quickly died. Besides the Red Gross contributions, the Italians 
managed to supply a bread ration of eighty grams (about two and 
a half ounces) per person per day. For this, bread cards were 
issued. The result was that when a member of a family died, the 
rest of the family would not report the death but would carry ’ 
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body far from the home neighbourhood and leave it in the street. 
By doing that, the family could keep the extra bread card which 
would otherwise be taken away by the Italian authorities. If the 
body had not already been stripped by the relatives before being 
discarded, the clothes would be stolen during the night by street 
scavengers, since there were no clothes left to buy in the stores. 
Americans who stayed in Greece doing welfare ^vork until the Italian 
declaration of war on the United States put an end to their activities 
told us fantastic horror stories reminiscent of the Black Plague in the 
Middle Ages, Paul Yphantis, of the Grcek-Amcrican Missionary 
Association of Boston, who was in Athens during the starvation 
period, told Eleanor: 

“Every day government wagons go around and gather up the 
bodies lying in the streets. * Doctors apply a stethoscope to tlicsc 
unclaimed bodies to make sure they arc dead. Those that dropped 
in the street from hunger but arc still breathing arc left in the morgue 
till they die, became there is no food to keep them alive — what htilc 
food there is must be given to those ^vho have a real chance for 


survival. The bodies of those already dead arc buried, without any 
attempt at identification, in common graves containing the remains 
of as many as three hundred people. In the poorest parts of the 
town, where people have no money to buy a bit of nourishment on 
the Black Market, the driver of the public death wagon knocks on 
the doors and asks if there are any bodies the residents want dragged 
out because the sUll living arc so feeble from starvation iliai they 
cannot carry the bodies out themselves. Everywhere one secs 
desperate people hunting through garbage pails and junk-hcaps for 
orange peel, roots of cabbages — anytliing that might contain a Htilc 
nourishment. But there is hardly any refuse to be found, because 
the otvncrs of tlic garbage paib have nothing to throw away. 

“Most of the Italians arc kind-hearted and hate to see sudi suffer- 
ing,” Yphantis continued. “The officials do what they can, though 
there is little to do anything with. But it is not at all an uncommon 
sight to sec an ordinary Italian soldier surreptitiously giving some 
of his army ration to some hungry Greek cliild. 'ITicy arc siricdy 
forbidden to do so by their officers, as their ration is supposed io be 
just sufficient for themselves, but they do it anyway. [Ojc moit 
fertile agricultural land in Greece b in tlic part now occupied by ibc 
Germans. But the Germans won’t give food to any GrccU except 
lliosc who have always been residents of the territory the Ocrmaai 
arc occuoyintr. And the situation of Italian-occupied Orecce u 
rendered still more acute by the f.ici that the Bu/g.inaru lu\c 
massacring so many Greeks in the territory Uicy vc annexed that 
tens of diousands of refugees have fled from there m Italian Crme. 
and ihb flood of refugees makes just so many more mouths to U i(xl< 
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Burton. Y. Berry, whose official-title was “Second Secretary of the 
United States Embassy in Rome on Special Mission in Italian- 
occupied .Greece,” was cornered by Eleanor one afternoon in the 
United States Embassy during one of his flying trips to Rome. He 
was reluctant to talk, but she finally pried out of him a few of his 
observations. 

“The Italians have been scrupulously careful about handing over 
to the Red Cross all the food shipped by Turkey, and the people in 
America who contributed the money can be assured that every 
pound of the food their money has bought has gone to the Greeks. 
Once, when the food ship didn’t arrive on time and the Red Gross 
stocks were exhausted, the Italian commanding ofiicer in Athens 
gave the Red Grpss one million army rations so that the Red Gross 
could keep its soup kitchens going. But the most important thing 
the Italians accomplished was to wring from the Germans an 
agreement that everything grown in Greece in the way of food 
would henceforth be given to the Greeks, beginning with the 1942 
crops.” 

Eleanor asked him what the Greeks thought of the Italians as 
compared to the Germans. * 

“The Greeks certainly hate both of them,” Berry replied. “But 
they started out being contemptuous of the Italians because of the 
poor showing they had made in the fighting as compared with their 
awe for the Blitzkrieg Germans. But little by little as the Italians 
took over most of the occupation of Greece, the Greeks began to find 
the Italians the lesser of the two evils. The Italians were pleasant 
and understanding, but terribly inefiicient, while the Germans were 
efficient but mean and intolerant. The Germans stripped Greece 
of everything and made no effort, as the Italians did, to feed the 
Greeks.” 

Berry explained that, after having obtained the Germans’ consent 
not to requisition or export any more food from Greece, the Italians 
were organizing an amasso system similar to the one in Italy. Under 
this system, farmers were compelled to hand over alb their staple 
non-perishable crops to the government, which stored them and 
rationed them out to the whole population. 

The Americans who arrived in Rome from Athens all told us 
incredible stories of the Black Market prices for food. One of the 
worst scarcities was in fats, which could hardly be bought at any 
price, so that olive oil was literally worth its weight in gold. Most 
of the olives were raised in the islands occupied by the Germans, 
who, during the 1941 season, stored up the oil for themselves from 
the whole of that year’s olive crop. 

With all the headaches Greece brought them, the Italians found 
that the Germans had presented them with a gift horse of very 
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body far from the home neighbourhood and leave it in the street. 
By doing that, the family could keep the extra bread card which 
wodd otherwise be taken away by the Italian auihoriiies. If the 
body had not already been stripped by the rclati^'cs before being 
discarded, the clothes would be stolen during the night by street 
scavengers, since there were no clothes left to buy in the stores. 
Americans who stayed in Greece doing welfare work until tlic Italian 
declaration of war on the United Slates put an end to their activities 
told us fantastic horror stories reminiscent of the Black Plague in tlic 
Middle Ages, Paul Yphantis, of the Greck-American Missionary 
Association of Boston, who was in Athens during tlie starvation 
period, told Eleanor: 


“Every day government wagons go around and gather up Uic 
bodies lying in the streets. 'Doctors apply a stethoscope to these 
unclaimed bodies to make sure they arc dead. Those that dropped 
in the street from hunger but are still brcatlung arc left in tlic morgue 
till they die, because there is no food to keep them alive— what little 
food there is must be given to tho»: who have a real chance for 
survival. The bodies of those already dead arc buried, without any 
attempt at identification, in common graves containing the remains 
of as many as three hundred people. In tlic poorest parts of the 
town, where people have no money to buy a bit of nourbhmcnt on 
the Black Market, the driver of the public deatli wagon knocks on 
the doors and as^ if there arc any bomes the residents want drugged 
out because the still living are so feeble from starvation that they 
cannot carry the bodies out themselves. Everywhere one sees 
desperate people hunting through garbage pails and junk-heaps for 
orange peel, roots of cabbages — anything that might contain a Hide 
nourishment. But there is hardly any refuse to be found, bcc.iu5e 
the owners of the garbage pails have nothing to throw away. 

“Most of the Italians arc kind-hearted and hale to sec such suffer* 
ing,'* Yphantis continued. “The oflicials do what tlicy can, though 
there is little to do anything with. But it is not at all an uncommon 
sight to see an ordinary Italian soldier surreptitiously giving 
of his army ration to some hungry Greek cluld. 'I hey arc strictly 
forbidden to do so by their officers, as their ration is supposed to be 
just suificicnt for themselves, but they do it anyway. I he mwt 
fertile agricultural land in Greece is in the pari now occupied uy itvc 
Germans. But the Germans won*t give food to miy except 

those who have always been residents of the territory the Cernuns 
arc occupying And the situation of lialian-occuiucd Viiecce u 
tendered slid more acute by the fact that the Bui^attaiii hate 
massacring so many Grcclts in the territory they tc anneae 
tens of thousands ofrefugea base fled from there to Ilalta.i tnercc. 
and Uiis flood of refugees males just so many nintc iiioudj to I.c ini. 
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Burton Y. Berry, whose official title was “Second Secretary of the 
United States Embassy in Rome on Special Mission in Italian- 
occupied .Greece,” was cornered by Eleanor one afternoon in the 
United States Embassy during one of his flying trips to Rome. He 
was reluctant to talk, but she Anally pried out of him a few of his 
observations. 

“The Italians have been scrupulously careful about handing over 
to the Red Cross all the food shipped by Turkey, and the people in 
America who contributed the money can be assured that every 
pound of the food their money has bought has gone to the Greeks. 
Once, when the food ship didn’t arrive on time and the Red Gross 
stocks were exhausted, the Italian commanding officer in Athens 
gave the Red Grpss one million army rations so that the Red Gross 
could keep its soup kitchens going. But the most important thing 
the Italians accomplished was to wring from the Germans an 
agreement that everything grown in Greece in the way of food 
would henceforth be given to the Greeks, beginning with the 1942 
crops.” 

Eleanor asked him what the Greeks thought of the Italians as 
compared to the Germans. ' 

“The Greeks certainly hate both of them,” Berry replied. “But 
they started out being contemptuous of the Italians because of the 
poor showing they had made in the fighting as compared with their 
awe for the Blitzkrieg Germans. But little by little as the Italians 
took over most of the occupation of Greece, the Greeks began to find 
the Italians the lesser of the two evils. The Italians were pleasant 
and understanding, but terribly inefficient, while the Germans were 
efficient but mean and intolerant. The Germans stripped Greece 
of everything and made no effort, as the Italians did, to feed the 
Greeks.” 

Berry explained that, after having obtained the Germans’ consent 
not to requisition or export any more food from Greece, the Italians 
were organizing an amasso system similar to the one in Italy. Under 
this system, farmers were compelled to hand over all- their staple 
non-perishable crops to the government, which stored them and 
rationed them out to the whole population. 

The Americans who arrived in Rome from Athens all told us 
incredible stories of the Black Market prices for food. One of the 
worst scarcities was in fats, which could hardly be bought at any 
price, so that olive oil was literally worth its weight in gold. Most 
of the olives were raised in the islands occupied by the Germans, 
who, during the 1941 season, stored up the oil for themselves from 
the whole of that year’s olive crop. 

With all the headaches Greece brought them, the Italians found 
that the Germans had presented them with a gift horse of very 
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do^tful value when the Nazis turned over to them the occupation 
of Greece Here were no roUmg miles of fertile land that needed 
only a htlle toil to produce ndi exops, here, instead, ivas a rocky and 
barren land that produced even in nonnid tunes scarcely enough 
fo^ to keep its own populaUon alive, here was a problem the very 
solution of which made things worse in Italy To feed Greece 
meant to take suU more food away from the already tightly rationed 
Italian people who were grumbUng about condmons The Greek 
war in which Mussolini had hoped to find so much profit and prestige 
had brought the Fascists more loss than gain 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The Invasion of Russia 

T kb UtUe old lady with cotton-white hair brought Reynolds a cup 
of tea She acted as though she wanted to speak but did not 
know how to begin There were no other customers in the place, as 
It had just opened its doors for the late Sunday ofiernoon business 
It was a faded, boxlike Russian tea-room on the Via Babuino, too 
expensive for most Russians in Rome and not elegant enough to 
compete with Rampoldi’s and Babington’s, both not far 'iwiy in (he 
Piazza di Spagna There were sm^l announcements on the wall 
advertising bridge lessons, courses in English, Gcnnm, Frencli, and 
Russian, mdicaung ihc hard time the While Russians were having 
to make a living itv Fascist Italy There were the usual pamlingi 
and water-colours for sale, depicung kncc-booicd Cossack girU doing 
wild dances and czanst cavalry making heroic charges tinally, as 
Reynolds, also seeking a convcrsauonal opemng, asked for a second 
cup of tea, the old lady broke down her reserve and said 
“What do you think of the news* Isn't it wonderfuR*' 

It was the afternoon of June aa, 19^1 Germany and Italy had 
declared war on Soviet Russia at 5 30 a a that same day. Rcynoldi 
told her that he was a ncvopipcr nun and had corac to her ihop, 
as a matter of fact, to get the rcacuon, if possible, of die While 
Russian colony m Rome 

“Would >ou say that most of the Russians m Italy arc as pleased 
witii Uic news as you seem to be’’’ 

“Oh, yes,” she said “I'm sure wc arc all pleased My Runton 
friends have been on die phone day icUing me how happy they 
arc at the prospect of being able to return to our liomcs soon 
“Of course,** she cotmnoed, “only arm-Coininuiait Ku-«ju.i arc 
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ill Italy. Naturally, wc feel tliat any-thing which will ovcrtlirow the 
Bolsheviks will be a good thing for Russia as well as ourselves.” 

As she spoke, four Russians came into the shop and ordered vodka.. 
The old lady apparently told one of them that Reynolds was an 
American newspaper man. She deduced his nationality as only 
people in catering work can do — by a combined study of shoes, ties, 
and accents. One of the Russians came over and told Reynolds 
that he hoped the American press would be informed how the White 
Russians supported the ^Vxis war against “the Communist usurpers” 
in Russia. He said he was a member of the e.xecutive committee of 
the Russian refugees in Italy. He estimated there were several 
thousand Russians in Italy, all waiting to return to their homeland. 

“We have had a hard time trying to make a living as best we can. 
But why talk of that now, as it is only a matter of months before we 
will be able to go back. Tonight our Russian organization is 
drawing up a manifesto declaring its solidarity with the Axis war on 
Communism.” 

It. seemed to Reynolds, as he slowly sipped his second cup of tea, 
that the Russians were extremely nervous. Other Russians came in 
and added to the tensity of the atmosphere. It was obvious that 
they suddenly regarded the shop, to which they were not in the habit 
of coming, as a sort of trysting-place in time of Russian stress. It 
struck Reynolds that their protestations of approval of the Axis 
invasion of their own country were also connected with their desire 
to be unmolested by the OVRA. Timely statements of loyalty 
to the Axis, they thought, would keep them out of concentration 
camps. 

In the meantime Eleanor was in the bar of the Hotel E.xcelsioi', 
talking with Russian acquaintances who were frequent habitues of 
that internadonal meeting-place. Prince Volkonsky, son of the last 
czarist military attache in Rome, who had continued to reside in 
Italy after the Bolsheviks took over Moscow, was at the bar. He 
was buying drinks for everybody and invited most of the convivial 
gathering to be his guests at his castle as soon as the Russian war was 
over. 

“And it won’t be long before I am back there,” he said to Eleanor. 
“Another six months — and that includes post-war settlement. I’m 
going to join up with a Russian volunteer corps to fight alongside the 
Axis troops against those Communist buzzards.” 

The optimism of the White Russians in Rome, as we found out 
later- that night in the Foreign Press Club, was only’ a reflection of 
Axis wishful thinking. After we had sent off thousands of words 
that evening about the Italian angle of the Rome-Berlin declaration 
of war on Russia, we went down to the press bar, which was blanketed 
by German correspondents. Romeo, an ex-prize fighter who had 

L 
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tinned barman, was kept busy supplying dnnks lo the Germans wuU 
which they were toasung a Bbuf-rug victory m Russia Even Baron 
von Langen, whom all the American correspondents called * Sour* 
puss,” was making a Prussian simulauon of good feUo\«hip He 
even offered to buy us two beers, but when we told him we were 
dnnking whiskies, Ae invitation was conv cnicntly lost m the hubbub 
“We Germans wll be m Moscow before snow falls,” \on Langen 
said, “but we won’t be leaving again in the middle of winter the way 
Napoleon did ” 

Fntz Alwens, of the Volkucher Beobacblerf said 
“After the way the Finns held the Russians, you can imagine how 
our mecham^cd armies are going to crash Uirough those Soviet 
moujiks ” 

The Italian reaction to the new war was less boisterous than the 
German, but it was nevertheless favourable Here at last w as a w ar 
that made sense to the mass of Italian people, mucli more sense than 
the conflicts with Bntain, France, or Greece had made Nineteen 
years of unremitung propaganda against Communism, plus three 
years of undeclared combat against Russian forces in Spam, had Ind 
their effect Besides, many Italians remembered with aversion the 
bnef period between die end of World War I and the establishment 
of the Fascist regime, when the Commumsts Iiad made their bid for 
power m Italy by using smkes, street riots, and similar dcwccs in 
their attempts to establish a Soviet state m Italy 
It being Sunday and therefore Uic cooks’ day out tn Rome, vve 
found the restaurant where vve ate dinner full of people Tlicy were 
talking loudly and cnthusiasucally about the “crusidc against die 
Bol - . • * 

do 

larg, , ■ ' • 

the “abominable Reds", that Russia’s vast resources in wheur, 
petroleum, and iron ore would then be at die disposal of Germany 
and Italy, and that the British, rcalizmg the folly of trying to con- 
tinue a war against sudi a strong team of opponents, v»ouM dim 
make peace The waiters, as usual, freely offered Uieir opinions of 
the new venture w itii each dish they sen ctl, expr cssing ihcir conv »c- 
Uons that an Axis victory was a foregone conclusion and dut it was 
indeed fortunate that the world was soon to be nd of the ”lk)liJicvifc 
mctiacc,” the “Communist scourge,” and die “Red pfoti " 

Ihcsc were the catch plirascs diat Musiolini lud so pctiiitciuiv 
disseminated m the press for the past miictccii year* that they lua 
grovsTi into a part of the average luhan's vocabulary It i«e 
old advertising principle of “Dnnk Coca Cola ' Rttirat yhra^* 
enough and the) suck m the nund, ndlucran^ 1^,'’ , ? t 

politics as well as dnnks. /^d these dichcs i lutl n-i*. 
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The news of the war declaration against Russia came too late to 
be printed in the Italian Sunday morning papers, and all day Sunday 
the public knew no more about it than the brief and uneditorializccl 
announcements on the radio. It was not until Monday noon that 
the fii'st Italian newspapers came out, and with these was launched 
full blast a thundering propaganda campaign against “Soviet per- 
fidy,” According to this, the Soviets, after having received the 
inesdmablc boon of a treaty of alliance with Germany, had shown 
tlieir ingratitude for this favour by carrying on secret negotiations 
w'ith Britain for the sole purpose of stabbing Germany in the back. 
Official indignation c.\uded in tlic usual flowery Italian phrases over 
Russian seizure of the Baltic states, Bessarabia, the invasion of Fin- 
land; it being conveniently forgotten that all these extensions of 
Russian frontiers had been carried out with German consent. Italian 
support of Finland during the Russian-Finnish war was proudly 
recalled. 

“This is a holy crusade, as holy as any ever sent to wrest the birth- 
place of our Saviour from the heathens,” rapturously wrote the 
ultra-Fascist newspaper, II Tevere. “Stalin’s bloody fingers have 
been at the throat of Europe long enough. It is time to tear them 
away. The red storm-clouds over Europe will be dissolved as our 
armies smash through to the Volga and then will come the rainbow, 
after the storm, promising the peace and plenty based on the Axis 
New Order in Europe. This is a war of liberation in which every 
European country, whether at peace with England or not, ought 
to join. 

The last sentence of II Tevere's outburst sounded a' note that was to 
be greatly developed in the next few days — that the Russo-German 
conflict was not a war of aggrandizement and conquest by Germany 
against a former ally, but an ideological war in which every right- 
minded non-Bolshevik in Europe ought to join. Except for Bulgaria 
the smaller signatories of the Tripartite Pact (Hungary, Rumania, 
Slovakia, and Croatia) all had to join in, and the Italian press 
announced that the Spanish Falange, as well as the Dutch, Danish, 
and Norwegian Nazis, were forming volunteer regiments to help 
Italy and Germany combat Communism. 

With the object of representing the Soviets as unscrupulous and 
bloodthirsty barbarians who could not even be counted on to follow 
ordinary rules of international conduct, the Italian papers pro- 
claimed that the Fascist government was intensely worried over 
the fate of its Embassy staff in Moscow and reported that the 
Duce had warned Stalin that he would take reprisals on the Soviet 
Embassy in Rome if any harm came to the Italians in the Soviet 
capital. 

“And we have twenty-seven more Bolsheviks in Italy than Stalin 
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has Fascists m Russia,” the Popoh dt Roma pointed out The Soviet 
Embassy, situated near the evcr-cro\^ded Porta Pia, had immedi- 
ately been put under heavy guard of several hundred soldiers m full 
war equipment after the Italian dcclarauon of war Diplomats \%ho 
had personal relations with members of the Russian Embassy told 
us that Ambassador Nikolai Gorelkin and his staff had been com- 
pletely surpnsed by the outbreak of war They had regarded Uic 
evidences of tension m Russo-German relations as merely the usual 
jockeying for position common to dicutors when they were about to 
dnve a bargain witli somebody They, therefore, thought that 
rumours of German and Russian troop concentrations along ihcir 
mutual frontier were only the stage setting for a new economic 
accord about to be negotiated whereby German imports of Russian 
grain and oil would be greatly increased 
Gorelkin, who had once been recalled to Moscow as a protest over 
Italian expressions of sympathy with Finland, had returned to Rome 
in June of 1940. A hlolotov appointee, he w-is a product of the 
Russo-German alliance and had soon found hiimclfoutofsyTnptthy 
with the former Charg6 d' Affaires of the Soviet Embassy, Leon 
Gelfand, who was a Litvmov man, Litvinov as an adv'ocate ofSoviet 
alliance with England and France had been under a shadow m 
Moscow during the first twenty months of IS’orld War 11 
Gelfand, who had been in Rome nearly fifteen years aifd who 
spoke Italian, French, and English fluently, cherefore feared die 
worst when, during the summer of tOjo, the Soviet MmisUy of 
Foreign Affairs summoned him back to Moscow Hc.lnd no 
rclauvcs m Russia, so there was nothing to compel him to return, ami 
he resolved not to risk going back and possibly being “liquidated’* 
as a Litvinov man 

A good-looking, cultured sportsmin who played an excellent 
game of golf, Gelfand was about as far removed from the popular 
conception of a Bolshevik as anyone could v.'cll be, and he had nude 
many personal fnends among kascut offiaaU at the Foreign Office 
as well as among the diplomatic colony m Rome He had ro 
difficulty, therefore, m secretly plsnmng an esc \\yc 
He signified to Gorelkin tJiat he would jwck up his funiuure and 
, ‘ Russia On the day he and lu* 

, , , practically Uic entire iiovirt 

\ V o ice him off IV lien the train 

rctcJicd a small lowm near Horence, however, he ard ht* fairaly 
descended and, with only a sutcasc ipicce, got into a private car 
that was waning for dvcm live idt of ill tlvcvf lupply «f 
lucgigc continued on to Moscow 
’Hie private automobile brought ll c Gelfand family d tect to Ur 
Rome urficld. where Cclfatid's close pcnunal trici-d aiJ t 
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golfing companion, Count Giano, had a private plane waiting for 
them at the end of the field. This plane quickly whisked them to 
Lisbon, where, armed with American visas provided for them by 
other friends in the American Embassy, the Gelfands boarded a 
clipper and were well over the Atlantic before the Russian OGPU 
ever realized they had left the Rome-Moscow train. 

This highly undiplomatic procedure on Giano’s part could not 
long be kept a secret in a gossipy town like Rome, since all the 
Italians involved in the plot could not repress their desire to tell 
about the good joke they had played on Stalin. The whole story 
soon reached the. ears of the Soviet Embassy and caused a distinct 
frostiness to return to official Italo-Russian relations, and matters 
did not improve with the passing of time as reports reached Rome 
that the Russians were not living up to German expectations in the 
matter of shipping raw materials. In the spring of 1941 — three 
months before the Axis declared war on Russia — Italian Foreign 
Office officials told us quite frankly, that the Nazis believed the 
Soviet failure to deliver the a'mount. of oil she had agreed on was 
deliberate sabotage. 

' “The Russians, of comrse, blame the slow deliveries on lack of 
transportation facilities; but whether their failure to turn over the 
goods is due to ill-will or mere inefficiency, it can only be cured by 
having Axis technical experts go into the Ukraine and the Gaucasus 
and organize production themselves,” one Foreign Office official 
told us. “Stalin, of course, doesn’t want any foreigners, not even 
Germans, going into the interior of Russia, where they might find 
out the truth. ■ They’ve got a lot of territory for nothing out of this 
war, and they should expect to have to give a quid pro quo” 

Later, some Fascist diplomats also admitted the Hider-Molotov 
conversations “had not been a success.” It was said that Mjolotov 
had asked additional grants of European territory to Russia in return 
for Russian economic co-operation with Germany and had flatly 
refused to consider the proposal to have German production experts 
supervise the shipments of Russian goods to Germany. Hitler 
retaliated by halting the flow of German armaments and machinery 
to Russia, and from that point on relations grew more and more tense 
until they reached the climax of war. 

Nevertheless, an indication that Stalin never expected such an 
abrupt rupture of negotiations could be seen in the fact that he 
apparently made no effort during this interim to negotiate with the 
English, although Sir Stafford Gripps was in Moscow for that e.xpress 
purpose. When Gripps went to report to London only about two 
weeks before the outbreak of the Russo-German war, it was authori- 
tatively stated in London that he had not seen any Soviet official of 
importance for months and was therefore apparently convinced that 
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the rumours of difficulties m Russo German rclauons should be 
classified as perhaps significant but m the main as unreliable 
Aside from thinking that the invasion of Russia would be com- 
paratively easy, Hitler and ^fussohni beheved that it Nvas a necessary 
prchimnary to eventual attack on Oie Bnush Isles Having come to 
distrust Staim because of the encroachments the Soviets had made 
m the Baltic, Rumama, and Finland— encroachments coinciding 
with penods durmg which the Axis was occupied elsewhere — Hiller 
and Mussolim felt sure that, once they became engaged in an all-oul 
attach against England, the Russians would move more deeply into 
Europe And Hiller and Mussolim realued there was no chance lo 
make any other than an all-out attack on the British Isles They 
had already been disappointed at the result of the mass bombings of 
London and other big aties m England dunng the laic summer and 
early fall of 1940 

“But it’s amazing that the English don’t crack under Uiesc bom- 
bardments,” Baron von Hahn, DNB correspondent, typically said 
“Why, they’re as tough as we arc ** 

As a result of their inability to crack the morale of the Bnush by air 
attack, and their distrust of Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini agreed tliit 
they first had to secure the eastern door of Europe against any push 
by the Russians before attacking England At the umc the Russian 
war started, most of the other American correspondents in Rome 
agreed tviih us that Hitler and MussoUm counted on MClory before 
the snows set in They planned to carry out post w ar rccoiuirucuon 
in Russia dunng the winter, on one hand, and simuluncousty pre- 
pare for the invasion of England in (he west, these preparations to be 
completed before spring The operations against England would 
Ihcn start as soon as the weather was favourable for a irans Channel 
attack and would be brought to a finish or a near finuh before ihc 
usual bad Channel condiuons of laic September could interfere with 
Axis plans It was a roseate picture that the two dictators painted for 
themselves The war was to end m only a luUc more than a >car 
The Rome newspaper, li blithely published a war drawing 

at this Umc, dcpicung how ihc invasion of England mi^ht be earned 
out once the Blitihrtfg m Russia came to a victorious finish U 
shovved the Channel between Calais and Dovc< covered fur a wwJih 
of twenty miles with a mulu layered ceiling of ten iliousand Axis air- 
planes, bomben, and chasers The strip beneath this Kful canopy 
was bordered on each side by heavy margins of rVxis navy uiuis 
ranging Irom cruisers to submannes NIany hundred* of iraijfj'^rt 
ships made the crossing m the protected Unc wiU out any iruul e, 
their landing being sirophficd by terrific, block-cruduf^ U'xnta/d- 
menis from airplanes and a Ktcen of shells from coastal baueiirs i t 
the Frencli shore Parachute jumpers were alw part i IUjc lanJii^ 
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operations. It was the sort of optimism that Mussolini served his 
public whenever he thought it was time to bolster morale. 

Although the conquest of Russia was to be mainly the task of the 
German army,' Mussolini hastened to send some token troops to the 
Russian front. Four days after the declaration of war, he reviewed 
a motorized division in the Po Valley prior to its departure a few 
hours later for the Soviet front. A week later he reviewed a second 
motorized division in Rome, and on this occasion correspondents of 
the signatories of the Tripartite Pact were allowed to be present at 
the review. This included practically all the correspondents in 
Rome except the Americans, the Swiss, and the Swedes. But by 
some oversight — the usual case of the Fascist right hand not knowing 
what the left hand was doing— the United States Military Attache, 
Colonel Norman Fiske, was also invited. Colonel Fiske, in his full 
American army regalia, stood on the same platform with the Duce, 
where he had a much better view of the equipment than even the 
German and Japanese correspondents. And he had a trained eye 
for sizing up military details. The refusal to admit American corre- 
spondents was therefore pointless. Afterward, we talked to Colonel 
Fiske about the review and asked if there had been anything of 
interest. He answered: 

“Since they were Italians, the most interesting and surprising thing 
about it was that they had all the equipment they were supposed 
to have. It was just a standard, modern motorized division, with 
nothing fancy about it and certainly no secret weapons.” 

Mussolini’s first speech in connection with the Russian war was 
made on his birthday, July 29, at Mantua. The Italian public, how- 
ever, was not aware that II Duce had attained the age of fifty-eight 
that same day, because, years before, he had ordered the Fascist 
press never to make any mention whatsoever of his birthdays. He 
did not want to remind the Italians that even Mussolini grew older 
the same as other mortals. The speech was in the form of a personal 
farewell addressed to a small unit of hand-picked Black Shirts depart- 
ing for the Soviet front. The unit was called the “M” Battalion in 
his honour. Mussolini said: 

“For twenty years the people of Europe have been agitated by this 
alternative, this ironclad dilemma. Fascism or Bolshevism, Rome or 
Moscow. , The clash of two worlds which we have willed and which 
we have instilled in our revolutionary squadrons during years long 
past has received its epilogue. 

“The drama is in the fifth act. The line-up is now complete — on 
one side, Rome, Berlin, and Tokyo; on the other, London, Washing- 
ton, and Moscow. We will win because history says that a people 
who represent the ideas of the past must lose to a people who repre- 
sent the ideas of the future.” 
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The defenders of the Stalin Tine give in only because of Uic 
German technical superiority, but even so German divisions have to 
work hard for their gains. 

“Many people expected to see the Bolshevik regime collapse after 
a few days’ fighting, and they arc now becoming somc\vhat discon- 
certed because of the Russians’ military efficiency. These people 
continually ask how it is posrible for the Bolsheviks to resist so well 
if the Soviet regime is so hated by the masses. Thus the Russian 
resistance tends to make rife insidious doubts and uncertainties. In 
order to understand the Russian resistance, the Slavic radal quali- 
ties must be taken into consideration. These qualities arc funda- 
mentally great physical strength and e.xccptional psychology for 
tolerating hardsWps.” 

In October Mussolini’s own newspaper, Popolo d* llalia, frankly 
warned the Italian public that the war v>ouId probably be long and 
was likely to develop into an endurance contest. Mario Apclius, 
chief editorial writer of Popolo d* Italia, added that not cv’cn the fall of 
Moscow would end Russian resistance. Apclius wrote: 

“The present formidable Axis strategic situation is based on Uie 
campaigns in Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and Crete, the prolonged resistance in Ethiopia, the 
military strength in Libya, aero-naval b.atUcs in the Mediterranean, 
the Tripartite Pact, and the friendly attitude of Spain. 

“The fulcrum of Axis power is based on the case with which it can 
rapidly concentrate its maximum forces by internal routes at any 
given point in Europe, cither for defensive or offensive purposes. , , . 
In any case, the situation in Europe after the fall of Moscow .md Ihe 
Don basin will be such that the Aj^ cannot lose the war. Nev erthc- 
less, the enemy undoubtedly will not readily recognize dcfcat and 
the Anglo-Saxon struggle will be most fierce. Tliis will ncccssiuic 
on our part great forces of perseverance. \S'c must harden our 
endurance, knowing that all sacrifices lead to ultimate victory and 
peace.” 

With the German failure lo win the v>-ar in Russia In the course 
of a single summer, the average Italian began to feel for the first umc 
that perhaps the Germans were not invincible after all. 'ITiU 
realization brought a mixed reaction. Unreasonably enough, 
although the Italians contributed practically nothing toward d-c 
winning of tlie Russian camp^gn, they began to be angry at ilie 
Germans for not winning it single-handed and became caustic in 
their criticism — only in private, of course — of Ccruun mihwy 
failures. Tlicrc was also the fact that Uicy had exjx-cted the Ger- 
mans 10 win the war against England tlic previous juiiiiner. ine 
Russian campaign was a second diiappoinln^nl of even greater 
magnitude than the first because now they lad luJ fiuccii nvintla ul 
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war instead of three and they had two powerful enemies instead of 
one. At the same time, the conviction that the Germans were not 
invincible brought a kind of relief because it meant that the Germans 
were not supermen and were capable of failures the same as the 
Italians. , 

At first, the German blitz machine had advanced into Russia with 
a speed that had almost justified the Fascists’ most optimistic fore- 
casts. This was through territory Russia had occupied since 1939 — 
the Russian half of Poland; Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; the areas 
Finland had been forced to cede to Russia after the brief Russo- 
Finnish war; Bessarabia and Bukovina, which had been bloodlessly 
ceded by Rumania. Russia had not yet had time to fortify heavily 
any of these frontiers, and her armies were unable to halt the Ger- 
man offence tactics in open fighting, either through being unprepared 
for the blow (which in view of everything we heard seemed the most 
likely explanation) or through inferior generalship. Also, in the 
Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, the Germans had a 
native civilian population working actively in their favour. In the 
areas ceded by Finland and Rumania, on the other hand, there was 
practically no civilian population at all to support either army, all 
but a few Russian nationals having withdrawn from these zones 
before they were handed over to the Soviets. 

It -was when' the Germans tried to crack the old pre-war Soviet 
frontier, where the fortifications had been slowly and painstakingly 
built and perfected over a span of twenty years, that they ran into 
real trouble. No single secret intelligence service of any country 
in 'the world, including Germany, had ever penetrated very deeply 
into the secrets of the Stalin Line. It was a veritable hobgoblins’ 
nest. Besides swamps, escarpments, and other obstacles of terrain 
which had been artificially constructed to supplement the omissions 
of nature, there were innocent-looking farm villages which were 
secret military strong-points. In these villages every haystack con- 
cealed a huge gun, every ramshackle farmhouse was a heavily, 
fortified pill-box and every barn an airplane hangar. 

The Germans undoubtedly thought they knew more about these 
secret fortifications than they did. After the advent of the Hitler 
regime, nearly two thousand leading German Communists had made 
their way to Russia. Within five years, some eight hundred had 
changed their ideas about Communism; many were in prison as 
dissenters, while those who had kept out of trouble were desperately 
homesick. They wanted to go back to Germany, if they could do 
so without peril to themselves, and Hitler, with his usual infernal 
astuteness, saw in them the finest anti-Bolshevik propaganda weapons 
that had come to his hand in a long time. Through the German 
Embassy in Moscow, he promised them full pardons and then set 
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about seeking the Soviet government’s agreement to Oicir repatria- 
tion This the Fuhrer accomplished by offering to exchange them 
for about fifty Soviet spies the Gestapo had caught inside Germany 
Stalm finally agreed to the deal, and the eight hundred Germans— 
mostly industnai workers— were strategically spread around fac- 
tones throughout Germany where they could be counted on to tell 
their fellow workers everything that was wrong with the Soviets’ 
“Workers’ Paradise ” 

But that was not ail These eight hundred Germans had seen a 
lot and heard more, and they were not returned to mil We until 
the German military intelhgcncc service had milked them dry of 
everything they knew or guessed On informauon provided by these 
ex Communists and from tit-bits gleaned during the Russo-Gcrmm 
honeymoon just after the sigmng of the Russo German alliance, 
the German High Command built up a picture Of Russian defences 
on which It based its campaign They knew quite a lot, but not 
nearly enough 

When tlic Germans thought of finishing the Russian campaign m 
one summer— 1 e European Russia, for they did not intend to woryy 
about Asiauc Russia— they plann^ roughly on achieving a front 
extending from Archangel straight south to the Volga and from 
there more or less following the course of the Volga until they reached 
the Caspian Sea By that time, the Germans believed, the major 
part of Uie Soviet armies would have been dwtro>cd and wh4ai few 
remained were not expected to have sufficient mdustnal resources in 
Asia to constitute any serious Uireat 

But the Germans were stalled for nearly a month after they reached 
the deep, fortified zone the Soviets had built along their old borders 
They did not even capture Smolensk, more than one hundred and 
fifty miles from Moscow, until August 6, which left only about two 
moniiis until the real Russian st>Ic winter \>catbcr began to set in 
And besides being one hundred and fifty miles from Moscow, they 
were another one hundred and fifty imics from their objective — the 
Volga River around Gorki— m the Moscow sector atone In other 
sectors they were much farther from their proposed winter line 

At the same Umc, the Russims were not retreating the way they 
were expected to do when their mam fortified lines had been pawed 
Once on ihctr own tcmlory, they gave ground much more stowl) 
than they had m die Soviet-occupied countries At the Utthcit 
point of the German advance before cold weadter lujfed tlieir 
operations, the Naxi armies achieved onl> a half circle aroand 
Moscow at a distance about thirty miles from the cii> hhcwhrre 
the Nazi Ime nearly surroumled Leningrad, ilantctl jouih-eojt lu 
just north of Moscow, where »t ibrmed a Iwip, (hen Iwre tl Jniy 
v\cst, ending in a gentle curve at Rostov, which they 1 eU ivlarii 
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they realized they had to digin for the winter, the Germans retreated 
distances between twenty-five and one hundred miles, according to 
where they found the best posidons and also according to the fierce- 
ness of the Soviet offensive attacks. 

One indication that the Fascist government was beginning to 
realize that the war might drag on for some time could be found in 
the fact that Italy called up and began to train at least a million 
new recruits during the late fall and early winter of 1941. What 
these troops were to be used for when their training was completed 
was naturally never announced. But many diplomats in Rome 
understood that Hitler, after the heavy losses the Germans had 
suffered in Russia, was more disposed to employ Italian troops than 
he had been at the beginning of the campaign. At any rate, on 
May 2, 1942, after the United States had been in the war for five 
months, the Rome radio announced that a considerable number of 
fresh Italian tropps would be sent to the Russian front. A little later 
the commander of the Italian expeditionary force. General Guido 
Messe, made a flying trip to Rome to consult with the Duce on plans 
for Italian participation in the fighting on the eastern front during 
the 1942 summer campaign, but Hitler still was adamant in his 
stand that Italian reinforcements must be used sparingly except as 
troops of occupation. He did use some divisions, however, to main- 
tain the fiction of Axis solidarity and allowed them to share more 
credit in victories than hitherto. 

The attitude of Hitler toward Italian co-operation from the very 
beginning of the Russian war did much to make the Italian people, 
and probably the Fascist hierarchy as well, more angry than ever 
at the Nazis’ patronizing' manner. Even though Mussolini started 
with token regiments on the Soviet front, he expected to get a certain 
amount of propaganda value out of it for Italy’s war effort. It was 
the one war the Italians liked. And yet the Italians were constantly 
being relegated in the German communiques to the same minor 
ranking as that of Finland, Rumania, Hungary, and even Spain, 
which officially was notin the war. The Itahan communiques were 
also forced to make only the briefest mention of Italian participation 
in Russia; The German point of view that Italians should be used 
mainly as troops of occupation, in order to release more German 
soldiers for the front line, hurt Italian pride. The Russian war, 
which had started off with such rejoicing in the Italian press, soon 
became one of the mmn causes of friction between the Germans and 
the Italians; not only between the peoples, but between the Fascist 
and Nazi leaders as well, including both Hitler and Mussolini. 
Mussolini was finding it harder and harder to play the part of the 
great dictator on the balcony of the Palazzo Venezia when Hitler 
was treating him not only as a very junior partner • rather as a 
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spoiled child capable of tantrums, who needed placating from time 

to time. 

The Italian has pride in many things. But above all there are 
two demons in which he is probably more scnsid\e than any other 
national in the world: they arc love-making and fighting. In Ujc 
three years that ■we spent in Rome, vse found nothing Uiat ^sould 
sooner arouse an Italian to a battling state of mind than the insinua- 
tion that perhaps Italian men were not the best lovers in the world 
and that Italian soldiers were not keen about bullets and shells. 
Hitler, by his contemptuotis attitude toward them in Russia, intensi- 
fied their natural dislike of Germans into a manifest hatred. \Vc 
could see this hatred wherever Italians and Germans met in Italy. 
In all the subtle ways of which only the Italian is capable, the 
Germans were snubbed. The Italian waiters in restaurants would 
take a long time to wait upon Germans, and the w'aitcrs in cafTis, 
which arc notorious for their slow service, would pretend that they 
•did not hear the clucking and finger-snapping of impatient German 
soldiers and fifth columnists. On the busy streets in which the 
Italians loved to meander with slew-motion steps, the hunr>ing 
Germans found that no longer would their Latin colleagues move 
aside when they came marching along in their usual double-quick 
time. Even in hotels, the Germans found it more and more diilicuU 
to obtain rooms. The lodging of Germans became such a problem 
that Mussolini finally had (o set aside a dozen of the larger hctcls 
in Rome in which Germans vvcrc given official priority. One of 
these hotels was (he Albcrgo ^Vmbasciatori, vshtt^ had long been 
popular with Americans. Colonel Fiske and Dana Hodgdon, .1 
Second Secretary of the United States Embassy in charge of British 
interests, were eased out of the hotel on one pretext or another in 
order to make the hostelry one hundred per cent Cennan. The 
American Corner, a monthly luncheon club composed of members 
of the United States Embassy, American correspondents, and pro- 
minent American business men, which had alwaphcld iu mcciin^i 
in one of the private dining-rooms of the Aiftbasciatori, dbeontinued 
its sessions there as a sign of protest. Having lived at the Amlxaicu- 
tori ourselves for the first )e.ar of our stay in Rome, we went to the 
manager, Cavalierc Galantc, and told hun we wanted to get the 
facts for a story about discrimination against ^Vtncric.uij. 

“Why, my dear friends, how can >ou iliink such a thingl ’n.nc 
is not dtscrimination against Americ.iiu here, lliis is not a Gctnwa 
hotel,’* G.'ilanic laid in perfect Engluh. “There is alwajs a rw/rn 
iicrc for >ou any time, as )ou*l! find »f >ou ever want to itay txie 
again.*’ ... ^ 

A week later, as a result of one of clar d-uwre ro u 

our house against the pcrcimial Rome Ixrd'bufi, we had txcaw'.n 
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to go to a hotel for two nights. It was a good chance to check on 
the story. ‘ Eleanor telephoned and asked to reserve a double room 
and bath for the following two days. The clerk, who knew her, 
was most profuse in his apologies, but every room was taken. Per- 
haps if she called back that evening he might be able to arrange 
something in the meantime. Galante was not to be located, 
although he lived as well as worked in the hotel. That evening 
Reynolds telephoned, with the same result: more profuse apologies 
and no Galante. 

The Germans in turn were becoming angry at the Italians because 
of the way they were being treated. They couldn’t put their finger 
on anything specific, so they demanded, as always, to take over 
this post or that office as a means to an end, and the Fascist authori- 
ties were in no position to object. This friction between Germans 
and Italians also. reached the Foreign Press Club, where Romeo, 
the bar-tender, was the victim. Von Langen felt that Romeo was 
serving Americans faster and better than Germans. It was prob-» 
ably true, because the American correspondents always gave gener- 
ous tips, whereas the Germans gave nothing or else the traditional 
ten per cent service worked out to a decimal point. Von Langen 
did not want to make an international incident out of it, but the 
Germans, too, had their pride and were not going to forget that 
they were the overlords of the Axis. So Romeo was discharged on 
the basis that he had dirty hands. Reynolds went to von Langen 
and protested that Romeo was a good bar-tender and certainly was 
as clean and neat as most bar-tenders. 

“But you Americans,” von Langen said, “do not understand the 
hidden portent of words. By ‘dirty hands’ we mean something 
much worse. And if you try to protect Romeo it will be all the 
worse for him.” 

The result was that we took on Romeo as a household factotum 
— butler, valet, and waiter. Von Langen then had a pro-German 
Italian installed behind the bar, and henceforth Americans were 
lucky to get a drink at any time. 

The friction between Italians and Germans which grew out of 
the Russian war paved the way for the creation of a huge group of 
Italian fifth coliunnists within Italy, numbering many millions; 
fifth columnists who were ready to rise up against Germany — and 
Mussolini, too — once they felt they had any chance of success. 
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spoiled child capable of tanCfumS) who needed placating from tunc 

to time 

The Italian has pride in man/ things But above all there arc 
two domains in which he is probably more sensitive ilian my other 
national in the world they are love-making and fighting In the 
three years that we spent in Rome, we found nothing that would 
sooner arouse an Italian to a batthng state of mind than die insinua- 
Uon that perhaps Italian men were not the best lovers m the world 
and that Italian soldiers were not keen about bullets and shells 
Hitler, by his contemptuous attitude toward them in Russia, intensi- 
fied their natural dishke of Germans into a manifest hatred Uc 
could sec this haired wherever Italians and Germans met in Ital> 
In all the subde ways of which only the Italian is capable, the 
Germans were snubbed The Italian waiters in restaurants would 
take a long time to wait upon Germans, and the waiters in caffes, 
which are notorious for their slow service, would pretend that tiic> 
‘did not hear the clucking and finger-snapping of irapaucnt German 
soldiers and fifth columnists On the busy streets in which die 
Italians loved to meander with slow-mouon steps, the hunymg 
Germans found that no longer would their LaUn colleagues move 
aside when they came marching along m their usual double qvuck 
time Even m hotels, the Germans found u more and more ddHcuIl 
to obtain rooms The lodging of Germans became such a problem 
that Mussoliru finally had to set aside a dozen of die larger hctels 
in Rome m which Germans were given oflicial prionty One of 
diese hotels was the Albcrgo Ambasaaton, whi^ had long been 
popular with Americans Colonel Fiskc and Dana Hodgdon, a 
Second Secretary of the United States Embassy m ciiargc of British 
mlcrcsts, were cased out of the hotel on one pretext or another m 
order to make the hostelry one hundred per cent German The 
American Comer, a monthly luncheon club composed of members 
of die United States Embassy, American correspondents, ami pro- 
minent Amcncan business men, which had alwa)-shcld its mcc^ln^l 
in one of the private dintng rooms of die Ambasciaton, duconiinued 
Its sessions there as a sign of protest Having lived at the Ambascu- 
ton ourselves for the first ^car of our slay in Rome, wc \*cnt to the 
manager, Cavahcrc Galantc, and told him we wanted to j^et the 
facts for a story about ciucnmuiation against Anicncani 
**Uhy, my dear fnends, Jiow can >ou think such a thing! Ilierc 
IS not discrtmmauon against Americans here Hus w not a Ccini«n 
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ag^an '* , , r r 

A week later, as a result of one of tic pencdic uon-reni tv 
our home against the pcrcnmal Ucnie bed bup, vvc lud ixiaM n 
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to go to a hotel for two nights. It was a good chance to check on 
the story.' Eleanor telephoned and asked to reserve a double room 
and bath for the following two days. The clerk, who knew her, 
was most profuse in his apologies, but every room was taken. Per- 
haps if she called back that evening he might be able to arrange 
something in the meantime. Galante was not to. be located, 
although he lived as well as worked in the hotel. That evening 
Reynolds telephoned, with the same result: more profuse apologies 
and no Galante. 

The Germans in turn were becoming angry at the Italians because 
of the way they were being' treated. They couldn’t put their finger 
on anything specific, so they demanded, as always, to take over 
this post or that office as a means to an end, and the Fascist authori- 
ties were in no position to object. This friction between Germans 
and Italians also. reached the Foreign Press Club, where Romeo, 
the bar-tender, was the victim. Von Langen felt that Romeo was 
serving Americans faster and better than Germans. It was prob- 
ably true, because the American correspondents always gave gener- 
ous tips, whereas the Germans gave nothing or else the traditional 
ten per cent service worked out to a decimal point. Von Langen 
did not want to make an international incident out of it, but the 
Germans, too, had their pride and were not going to forget that 
they were the overlords of the Axis. So Romeo was discharged on 
the basis that he had dirty hands. Reynolds went to von Langen 
and protested that Romeo was a good bar-tender and certainly was 
as clean and neat as most bar-tenders. 

“But you Americans,” von Langen said, “do not understand the 
hidden portent of words. By ‘dirty hands’ we mean something 
much worse. And if you try to protect Romeo it will be all the 
worse for him.” 

The result was that we took on Romeo as a household factotum 
—butler, valet, and waiter. Von Langen then had a pro-German 
Italian installed behind -the bar, and henceforth Americans were 
lucky to get a drink at any time. 

, friction between Italians and Germans which grew out of 
paved the way for the creation of a huge group of 
within Italy, numbering many millions; 
columnists who were ready to rise up against Germany — and 
usso im, too once they felt they had any chance of success. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Vatican and the War 

B efore being assigned to Rome permanently, followng Uic expul- 
sion of Bud Ekins, we were sent there in February of 1939 for 
a period of three montlis in order to enable Stewart Brown, the 
bureau manager, and other members of the staff to lake overdue 
vacations \Vc had been there only a few da^'S when Pius Xf, vsho 
had been ailing for some months, unexpectedly suffered a set back 
and died early in the rooming of February ro For the next three 
weeks we were kept busy almost twenty four hours a day, covering 
one of the most difRcult stones m our careers Ostcnsibl>, it was 
an ecclesiastical story — the death of the head of the Catliohc ClmrcJi, 
in reality, its poliucal import throughout the world soon became 
predominant. The choice of a new Pope developed into a pari of 
the struggle between democracy and totaliiananism The new Pope, 
who would be the spintual leader of one sixth of the world s popu- 
lation, was bound to have profound influence on the ideology of 
the Catholic world What suit impresses us the most m retrospect 
is the foresight that was shown by most of the sixty two cardinals 
who attend^ the conclave Day after day during the prc-condave 
period, we interviewed, one after the other, not onl> American 
cardinals, but also British, Polish, Spanish, Italian, and Germ ui 
cardinals More than the European statesmen, they all seemed 
convinced that the world was reaching a caiacl>’simc cruu, {icrhaps 
war They almost all spoke of the difficult times the world was 
going tlirough then as a prelude to still more tragic events m tlic 
future Today, more than ever, it strikes us as incomprchcmibtc 
that men of religion should liavc had a more penetrating under- 
standing of whai was to come than ambassadors Perhaps tbcir 
spiritual aloofness gave them a clearer pcojiccuvc of the jiotmcal 
developments around ilicm, while sutesmeu were more m)opic 
because of ihar closeness to the events of the day 
It was evident to the cardinals dial the new Poj>c tnuil be or c tu 
cope with the greatest crisis that not only the Catliohc Church but 
the enure universe as v^cH, was to undergo At hnt some of 
took the view that m tune of intcmauon^ strew it would be 
to have a pastoral rather than a diploinaiic Poiic 
But when Euc,cnio, Cardinal Piceih was ciwwcfi on \!a/ch 
after less dun twcni> four hours* dchberation in coiulavc, it n ea t 
that the roijoniy of the iat> iv»o cardmah (uuUy dccidM d at a 
diplomaustwasnccdcjtocoijcwrlhthccoiur^itru^^e U» L aj 
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Pacellij who mounted the throne of Saint Peter as Pius XII, was 
the ablest diplomat and statesman the Church could produce. He 
had been' Vatican Secretary of State since December 1929, and, 
before that. Apostolic Nuncio to Bavaria and later Apostolic Nuncio 
to Germany. Speaking eight languages— Italian, English, French, 
German, Spanish, Hungarian, Polish, and Latin — he was by far 
the most internationally minded cardinal of the entire Catholic 
Church. He had also travelled extensively throughout the world, 
including trips to the United States and Argentina. Never before 
had there been a Pope with such a background of world affairs. 

But no sooner had the triple tiara been placed upon his head as 
part of the coronation ceremony in Vatican City, and the cries of 
‘‘Viva il Papa^^ died down, than doubts were expressed in Rome that 
such a capable man would, through his very capability, involve the 
Church in the political struggle. But Pius XII, by the act of becom- 
ing Pope, ceased, in the belief of three hundred million Catholics 
throughout the world, to have any legal or national relations with 
any race, nation, or tribe of mankind save that of spiritual father to 
all hmnanity. Pacelli the Italian was henceforth the Holy Father 
of all Catholics. It was this tradition that governed the war policy 
of the new Pontiff. 

The special position of the Pope, however, did not prevent the 
Axis from bringing pressure to bear upon him in the hope of attain- 
ing political advantage. Mussolini, who had personally known the 
new Pope when the latter was Vatican Secretary of State and the re- 
lations between Italy and the Holy See were extremely friendly as a 
result of the Lateran Accord, undertook to exert this pressure not only 
for Fascism but also for Hitler and, later, even for Japan. It was 
an old tale, because for centuries nations had been trying to make 
political use of the Vatican despite its spiritual character, but never 
had the effort reached such intensity as it did during World War II. 

Italy had the Vatican geographically stuffed into its boot. Only 
thirteen acres in area, the Vatican, situated near the centre of Rome, 
had neither ingress nor egress except through Italian territory. Con- 
sidering these conditions, the resistance that this miniature state 
made against Axis pressure was all the more remarkable. People 
abroad often did not appreciate the delicate position that the Pope 
was in, nor did they understand that fine nuance separating the 
spiritual from the political. In both Great Britain and America 
there were many who did not appreciate that the Pope’s spiritual 
mission must of necessity embrace all peoples of all countries. 

The first of scores of queries that we received about -’-Vf’ ' a 
dispatches occurred only a few days after the w 
During one of the weeldy public audiences, the 
hundred and fifty Catholics from various parts of 
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fifty OcmitUi soldiers in luuibrtn An Account of this Audience \%as 
published m the Offiaol Vatican nctvspaper, Owm-cicr* 

Eleanor picked it up and sent it, as did most of the other American 
correspondents Immediately, British Catholics indignantly tvired 
demanding that we deny the story The most insistent cables came 
from Austraha, where the Atistrahan Catholics could not bchc\c 
that the Pope would be capable of rccaving their hated enemies, 
the Germans The U P ofiice in New York also received com- 
plaints from a number of American newspapers and wired us to 
check back on our facts Reynolds went to the Vaucan Secretariat 
of State and asked for confirmation or denial of the Osjcrtclcu 
Romano article Monsignor Oiovanm Montini, one of tlic foreign- 
affairs experts of the Secretariat, confirmed the truth of die story 
and appeared disturbed that it had caused such Internationa] reper- 
cussions He explained that the Pope was always disposed to 
receive all people whenever possible, and that ”a]I people, regard- 
’s ' * • " by the Holy Father " 

’ ' ' » I - t rfcrc being embarrassed by the 

w » e * j Thctlutoruonsmthctascm 
press were exposed by contrast with the Vaucan newspaper TIic 
sales of the Osserveiore Romana reached a new record, widi a circula- 
tion of three hundred thousand copies doily, as the people of Italy 
tried to learn the truth about what was taking place The V mean 
was upsetting all U Duce’s propaganda plans to fool the Italian 
people Black Shirts armed with clubs soon began to station them- 
selves at all the kiosks m Rome and other principal cities ^Vs 
Italians paid for the Vaucan paper, they were badly beiicn up 
In some instances, the Fascist ruffians seized Uic papers as ilicy were 
delivered at the kiosks and burned them in street bonfires In order 
to avoid such noung, the Pope reluctantly changed the ciuracicr of 
llic Ossenatott Romano, and vs hat bad long been one of the best nevsa- 
papers in Europe was traiufonncd into little more than a daily 
religious bulletin Even so, the Foscuts insuted that its arculauon 
in Italy be reduced to its pre war level of twenty thousand, and new 
subscriptions within Italy vsac banned 

Next, the OVILV began to treat all Vmcan representauvrs as 
though iliey vscrc enemy aUens U lud many of the Vaucan per- 
sonnel shadovsed day and night, and dozens of people connccird 
with the Holy Sec vscrc question^ by the luhan pohcc I vc« ihc 
hitherto sacrosanct Vatican mail was opened and read by Baiun 
censon Since Vaucan City, os die spuitu il capital o( die 
world, was easily acccsaible to the public, ludun hecret Scnicc men 
Were introduced iruidc and check^ on Uic acuviUes ^f d e (vtns * 
envoys to the Holy Sec 

Italy % most fiagraiit vtolauonof die I-aierao Treaty, w o'a Mu,>- 
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solini and Pius XI signed February 11, igsg, and which brought 
harmony to Italo-Vatican relations for the first time since 1870, 
occurred in connection with Yugoslavia. Shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Axis Blitzkrieg in Yugoslavia, Niko Mirosevich, who had 
been the Yugoslav iSIinister to the Ploly Sec for almost two years, 
was suddenly ordered to leave Italy. As the Vatican Secretariat 
of State had nearly completed the preparation of the apartment 
he was to occupy w'itliin the extra-territoriality of the Holy See, 
along with other envoys whose countries were fighting Italy, like 
Britain, France, and Poland, he replied he would move immediately 
into Vatican City. The Fascists, nevertheless, informed him that 
he would not be permitted to enter the Vatican grounds and that 
he must leave the country. In view of his insistence, uniformed 
Fascists called for him in an automobile and drove him to the Swiss 
frontier. jMonsignor Luigi Maglione, Papal Secretary of State, im- 
mediately addressed a strong protest to Ciano, pointing out that, 
under the terms of the Lateran Treaty, Italy was obliged to permit 
the passage of any envoy to the Ploly See through Italian territory 
and must not place any obstacle in the way of such passage. Ciano 
replied that the Yugoslav state no longer existed, that the majority 
of the Catholics in former Yugoslavia were now in Croatia, and 
that therefore they should be represented by a Croat Minister to 
the Holy See. Ciano also contended that action had been taken 
against Mirosevich because of “political propaganda that he was 
making against Fascism.” Monsignor Maglione, refusing to accept 
the ■suggestion of Ciano, sent a counter-reply in which he stated that 
the Vadcan would continue to regard Mirosevich as the accredited 
Yugoslav minister to the Ploly See. The Vadcan year-book — 
Annuario Pontijicio — of ig42 still listed Mirosevich as being duly 
accredited at the Vatican Secretariat of State. The word “absent” 
in parenthesis, however, appears after his name in the Annuario, 
but it contained the name of no Groat minister. 

The most courageous stand the Pope made against Rome-Berlin 
pressure occurred in July ig4i, when II Duce suggested that the 
Vadcan come out for the Axis war on the Soviets as a “holy crusade 
against atheism.” The Pope firmly replied that the Vadcan atti- 
tude toward Russia concerned purely ecclesiastic and spiritual 
matters and that it was therefore impossible for the Ploly See to 
make any pronouncement or commit any act which might be con- 
strued as strengthening any political group. It had been announced 
more than a week previous to this Fascist dimarche that the Pope 
was to make a world-wide radio broadcast on July ag, ig4i. Mus- 
solini was particularly anxious that in this address the Pope should 
make some remark which might be construed as favourable to the 
German invasion of Russia. The Italian Ambassador to the Holy 
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fifty German soldiers m uniform. An accoimt of this audience was 
published in the Ofiiaal Vatican ne\s’spaper, Ossertatou Romero 
Eleanor picked it up and sent it, as did most of the other American 
correspondents Immediately, British Catholics indignantly wired 
demanding that we deny the story The most insistent cables came 
from Australia, where the Australian Catholics could not bclic\c 
that the Pope would be capable of receiving their hated enemies, 
the Germans The U P ofhee in New York also received com- 
plaints from a number of American newspapers and wired us to 
check back on our facts Reynolds went to the Vatican Secretariat 
of State and asked for confirmation or demal of Uic 
Romano article Monsignor Giovanni Montim, one of ilic foreign- 
affairs experts of the Sccrelanat, confirmed the truth of the story 
and appeared disturbed that it had caused such international reper- 
cussions He explained that the Pope was always disposed to 
receive all people whenever possible, and that “all people, regard- 
less of their nationalitv, nre beloved by the Holy ratlicr “ 

' - » ! . ' Uiors were being embarrassed by the 

• • • Romaro The distoruons in the tascui 

piress were exposed by contrast with the Vatican newspaper fhe 
sales of the Os:eTvaiote Romano readied a nc\^ record, wiUi a circula- 
tion of three hundred thousand copies daily, as the people of Italy 
tried to team the truth about what was taking place 1 he Vaucau 
Was upsetung all II Duce’s propaganda plans to fool the Italian 
people Bla^ Shirts armed with clubs soon began to station them- 
selves at all the kiosks m Rome and other principal cities /\s 
Italians paid for the Vatican paper, they were badly be Hen up 
In some instances, the Fascist ruffians seized the papers as they were 
delivered at the kiosks and burned them in street bonfires In order 
to avoid such noung, the Pope reluctantly changed the cliaractcr of 
tile Oaaxatott Romano, and what bad long been one of the best news- 
papers in Europe was tramformed into little more than a daily 
religious bulletin Even so, the Fascists insisted that its circulation 
m Italy be reduced to its pre-war level of twenty thousand, ard new 
subscriptions wuhm Italy were banned 
Next, the OVRA began to treat all Vatican representatives as 
though ilicy were enemy aliens It had many of the Vaucan [>er- 
sonncl shadowed day and night, and dozens of people connected 
vMth the Holy See vscrc question^ by the Italian jwlice. I ven i ^ 
luthcrto sacrosanct Vatican mail was opened and read by Italian 
censors Since Vaucan City , as the i|nntual capital of the Catlad c 
v»orld, w-as easily accessible to the public, Italian Secret Service 
vserc introduced inside and checked on the activities of tl e Lrr 
cnvoyTi to the Holy Sec . t. vt 

Italy’s most flaj,rant \iolauonof the laiuran Treaty, v.h ih luv* 
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soliiii and Pius XI signed February 11, 1929, and which brought 
harmony to Italo-Vatican relations for the first time since 1870, 
occurred in connection with Yugoslavia. Shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Axis Blitzkrieg in Yugoslavia, Niko Mirosevich, who had 
been the Yugoslav Minister to the Floly See for almost two years, 
was suddenly ordered to leave Italy. As the Vatican Secretariat 
of State had nearly completed the preparation of the apartjnent 
he was to occupy witliin the extra-territoriality of the Holy See, 
along with other envoys ^vhose countries were fighting Italy, like 
Britain, France, and Poland, he replied he would move immediately 
into Vatican City. The Fascists, nevertheless, informed him that 
he would not be permitted to enter the Vatican grounds and that 
he must leave the country. In view of his insistence, uniformed 
Fascists called for him in an automobile and drove him to the Swiss 
frontier. Monsignor Luigi MagHone, Papal Secretary of State, im- 
mediately addressed a strong protest to Ciano, pointing out that, 
under the terms of the Lateran Treaty, Italy was obliged to permit 
the passage of any envoy to the Ploly See through Italian territory 
and must not place any obstacle in the way of such passage. Ciano 
replied that the Yugoslav state no longer existed, that the majority 
of die Catholics in former Yugoslavia were now in Croatia, and 
that therefore they should be represented by a Croat Minister to 
the Holy See. Ciano also contended that action had been taken 
against A'lirosevich because of “political propaganda that he was 
making against Fascism.” Monsignor Maglione, refusing to accept 
the "suggestion of Ciano, sent a counter-reply in which he stated that 
the Vatican would continue to regard Mirosevich as the accredited 
Yugoslav minister to the PloIy See. The Vatican year-book — : 
Amuario Poniificio — of 1942 still listed Jv'Iirosevich as being duly 
accredited at the Vatican Secretariat of State. The word “absent” 
in parenthesis, however, appears after his name in the Anmario, 
but it contained the name of no Croat minister. 


The most courageous stand the Pope made against Rome-Berlin 
pressure occurred in July 1941, when II Duce suggested that the 
Vatican come out for the Axis war on the Soviets as a “holy crusade 
against atheism.” The Pope firmly replied that the Vadcan atd- 
tude toward Russia concerned purely ecclesiasdc and spiritual 
matters and that it was therefore impossible for the Ploly See to 
make any pronouncement or commit any act which might be con- 
strued as strengthening any political group. It had been announced 
more than a week previous to this Fascist dSmarclie that the Pope 
was to make a world-wide radio broadcast on July 29, 1941. Mus- 
solini was particularly anxious that in this address the Pope should 
make sorne remark which might be construed as favourable to the 
brerman invasion of Russia. The Italian Ambassador to the Ploly 
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See, Bernardo AttoUco, called frequently at the Sccrclanat of State 
to wth Maghone about the matter • On the date announced, 
the Pope spoke on the “Ways of Providence,’* expressing his sorroi^ 
over the loss of life then taking place on European battlchclds But 
there was not a single word that c^en the most astute distorters of 
fact could twist into any possible encouragement to the self staled 
crusaders It was the Pope’s categorical anst\cr to the Axis that 
he would not perimt his spintual Icadenhip to become a part of 
anyone’s temporal ambitions 

The Vaucan’s aimude toward Soviet Russia had been consistent 
ever since the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, regardless of \>ho \sai 
Pope It was one of expending every possible clTort to persuade die 
Soviet government to permit the people of Russia to enjoy the boon 
of religious liberty And when the Vatican opposed the extension 
of Russian frontiers to include part of Poland, part of Finland, part 
of Rumama, and the three Baltic states, it was not a political 
manmuvre against the Russian people but a religious stand aimed 
at preventing possible extinction of rebgious institutions 

The Vatican, for the past fifteen years, had been quietly training 
pnests to do missionary tNOrk in Russia On a side street m Rome, a 
seminary had been opened where pnests could study for this \kork 
Besides learning to speak not only Russian, but also Ukrainian and 
other Slavic languages used m the Soviet rcpublia, they received 
special instnicuon m how to combat any heretical ideas that may 
have been absorbed by the Russian people during the past twent)* 
five years This work was earned out os unostentatiously ns posiihle, 
as the Vatican did not wish to start any political polemics by puhli* 
cizmg the existence of this seminary We learned tiiat a number 
of these pnests had already gone into those parts of Russia that had 
been occupied by the Gcnnan array, and were endeavouring to 
spread the Catholic religion One high prelate told us tlut the 
Vaucan did not regard this as taking any pohucal stand, but iiioply 
as a part of its fundamental ami permanent policy of sending 
Catholic missionancs wherever they could go, under any circuai* 
stances that happened to exist Tlic Germans were willing to allow 
llic pnests to carry out their duties because they believed many 
Russians and Ukrainians secretly yearned for religion, at d tficrc- 
fore if the German army was followed by pnesu, tt should help to 
rcconalc Uic Russians to German occupauon 
Mussohm also demanded that the Vatican adopt a ranmu g 
system siimlar to that of the ItaUaiu H Ducc did iwt " 
known by the Italian people that there was s«U plenty of UaxI in i ^ 
world outside the Axu counlrics. 'fhe Vaucan iu| p'Jes, •drer lU 
Italian market had become so mea„rc, were received by way u 
Portugal from all paru of die vforUI In order m avt«d 
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friction between Italy and the Holy See, especially since the matter 
was of minor importance, the Pope agreed, and the Vatican adopted 
a strict radoning system. Agents of the OVRA did not hesitate to 
condnue searching, however, all people coming out of the Vatican 
for any food they might have in their possession that was considered 
contraband by Fascist decree. 

An open breach between the Axis and the Ploly See was pre- 
vented only by the diplomacy of the Pope. Militant in all matters 
appertaining to the tenets of the faith, the Pope adroitly side-stepped 
all issues regarding temporal affairs. But by the nature of his 
posidon as the head of a slate who cannot take a stand in political 
matters, the Pope was compelled to maintain formal relations with 
the Axis countries. In this connection, Pius XII instructed Mon- 
signor Cesare Orsenigo, Papal Nuncio to Berlin, on November 10, 
I939 j to convey the Vatican’s congratulations to Adolf Hitler for 
having escaped death in the bombing that wrecked the Munich 
beer-hall which the Fiilirer had left only twenty minutes before. 

In February 1940, the Pope also sent a message of congratuladon 
to Emperor Hirohito on the occasion of the 2600th anniversary of 
the founding of the Japanese Empire. Both of these messages, how- 
ever, were sent purely as part of the protocol required of the head 
of a neutral state. Axis quarters in Rome e.xplained that had he 
not sent such congratulations to Hidcr and Pliroluto, the neutrality 
of the Vadcan would have been gravely compromised, while our 
Vatican informants assured us that these messages in no way con- 
sdtuted approval of German or Japanese policies. 

One of the most fearless attacks that the Pope made against the 
Nazis for their religious persecudon in German-occupied Poland 
was on January 28, 1940, when the PondfF issued the text of a 
memorandum he had received from August, Cardinal Hlond, 
Primate of Poland. The memorandum gave the names of a score 
of priests who had been killed by the Germans, told of the jailing of 
priests and the maltreatment of tens of thousands of Catholics in 
Poland by the Germans. It said that religious groups had been 
suppressed and churches closed down. The memorandum said : 

“ At Bydgeszcz, five thousand men were locked in a stable where 
there was not even room to sit down. There was fixed for their 
natural needs a corner of the stable, and a priest, Casimiro Step- 
ezynski, was forced, together with a Jew, to carry away with their 
hands human excrement — work which was fatiguing due e 
great number of prisoners. 

“Dozens of imprisoned priests are being h ■ 
maltreated. Certain numbers -have been d- 
and no news of them has been received. . . . 
hiding themselves among the population, ha 
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tinuc their ecclesiastical function in a region \shicli is without 
clergy Imprisonment and arrest arc occurring under such con- 
ditions that priests have not the possibility of saving the holy 
Sacraments, which arc being profaned Some pnests were closed 
in a pigsty at night and beaten barbarously and subjected lo other 
tortures The persecution will soon have achieved us 'um— a re- 
ligion of twenty million Catliohcs will have become dcchruuanucd 
while the cradle of the faith in Poland will become us tomb 
Germany has begun an cxterminauon of Polish auzetis wluch Hitler 
foreshadowed in Ifem ICampJ as a capital point of German policy 
and which was one of the causes and aims of the aggression 

‘ This cKtcrminauon is continuing without intcrtupuon and tikes 
the shape of perverse sadism ’* 

Another attack on Nazi practices was issued wuli the approval of 
the Pope by the Sacred Congregation of the Holy OJTice, i Vatican 
mstituuon aimed at proiccung faith and morals Tins statement 
contained strong denunaation of euthanasia as a state prmople to 
chrmnale the weak merely because they arc weak It implicitly 
admitted, however, diac a enmmai may be deserving of deadi at 
the hands of the state, as part of the IVamcwork of justice But 
“mercy killings’' were condemned as a government policy 

Pius XII inaugurated his pontificate by making a solemn plea for 
peace on the very next day after his election by the conclave From 
then on until the outbreak ofvvir, Scptcmlxr i, 1939, the Pope 
made 5U more appeals for the preservation of peace, and duttag 
June put out diplomatic feelers to those governmems of European 
countries which were likely to be involved m war Hut the Pojjc 
was greatly alarmed over the signing of die Russo-Gcmian alliance 
could be seen by tlie fact that the following mommg he rcctival 
the Briiish Charge d’Affairca to tlic V-uican two separate timn, 
and the Italian, French, and Polish Ambass^tdors once each On 
the same day, he made ^ last supreme appeal that the iiaiiorv' do not 
resort lo war On August 31, he sent messages to the German and 
Polish governments cnircaUng them to avoid any incident, and aivtd 
the govcmmcnis of rrance, Bntain, and Italy to give 
support to Ins request 

The war broke out despite all the Pojic s cfTofis, uul Ue 
uuincdiaiely bcgvu using Ins influence to try to hunutu-c tl c ct « 
nice as inucii as jjossiblc He ur„cd the warnn„ jwwrrs to coi » 
to iiucrnanonal igrccmcnu rcKanlm.? Vrar rules aiul csjrrsKU 
hope ih\l civih in {>opulaiiof-» v»ould be spared as much a* jvuuiL '■ 
and, above lU, that gas wpuld not be used licW'-tn the Uiio* v,*/ 
broke out and January 1 , 1 «>| 1 , il e l\ipe nude a>nw: t ur ty K 
ip^ieali m speeches, roilio bro ulcasU, homilifs, a.M f craj itt tf» 
and aciivel) supi>uftcd two other |>cace t 
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President Roosevelt in his Christmas speech of 1939 and the other 
jointly made by King Leopold III of Belgium and Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland. At the same time, Pius XII also made intensive efforts 
to limit the war and prevent its spread beyond the countries which 
had been participating in it from the very start. 

Of all these peace appeals, the one made on December 24, 1939, 
in the form of an address to the Sacred College of Cardinals, was 
probably the most important because it contained the first hint that 
the Pontiff was already formulating a plan for “ a just and honour- 
able peace” which would offer a basis for post-war reconstruction. 
And on December 24, 1941, while we were interned in Siena, we 
heard the Pope again refer to his principles for a lasting peace. 
This time there could be no doubt that he was striking at the 
totalitarian states when he said: 

“In some countries, a godless and anti-Christian conception of 
the state bound the individual to itself with its vast tentacles in such 
a way as almost to deprive him of all independence, and this no 
less in his private than in his public life. Who today can be sur- 
prised that this radical opposition to the principles of Christian 
teaching has finally found its outlet in so intense a clash of internal 
and external enmities as to lead to the extermination of human 
lives and the destruction of worldly goods?” 

One of the last assignments that Eleanor had in Vatican City, 
before the entrance of the United States into the war put an abrupt^ 
end to our newspaper work in Italy, was to make a survey of the 
opinions of high Church prelates as to what specific principles were 
being incorporated in the papal plan for a new world set-up. It 
had long been known that the Pope was working on such a plan, 
but only vague hints as to its contents had been divulged in his 
various pronouncements. After a careful study of these opinions 
and of all the Pope’s speeches, including especially the Christmas 
speech of 1939, Eleanor believes that the following points represent 
the essentials of the Pope’s plan. Eleanor later checked with 
Gianfarra, who covered most of the Vatican news for the New 
Tork Times^ and found that they were both in agreement on the 
general principles involved. Eleanor’s conception of the plan 
follows: 

(1) Peace and post-war reconstruction must be in accordance 
with Christian principles, in which the absence of greed, aggrandize- 
ment, selfishness, and intolerance would enable the laying of a 
foundation of international understanding and comity. “The right 
to life and independence of all nations, large or small, strong or 
weak, must be recognized and accepted. One nation’s /’’I’ to live 
must never be tantamount to a death sentence for ano 

(2) Nations must be liberated from the v ' sla\ 
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menis The rcconsttucuon xaust envisage general disarmament on 
a scale never hitherto attempted This matenai disarroament 
would be worked out progressively in direct proporUon to what the 
Pope described as “spiritual disarmament ” Disarmamcm would 
result m a more salutary economic condition throughout the world, 
relieving, first of all, the terrific financial strain on the budgets of 
all nations Material that otherwise would be poured into fight- 
ing machines would be used to improve living conditions of the 
people 

(3) ^ great mtcmauonal msutution would be set up to assure 
umvcrsal security, for without security disarmament would never 
be more than a theory The msutuuon would compruc one great 
council of sovereign states and a score of subsidiary insUiuuons or 


states, which m turn would have a direct and democratic part in lU 
admimstrauon The msutuuon thus becomes a legalized famil) of 
nations All states vsould undertake to accept dcasions of the «uu- 
luUon as irrevocable Tlicre would be no quesuon of resigning 
from It Parues to intemattonal disputes would be compelled (o 
submit their disagreements to the arbitration of the established 
world court, and the rulings of this court would be mandatory 
This would render the court much more jicwerful than the fonner 
tribunal at Tlic Hague, wluclt could only deude disputes when the 
contesung parties agreed in advance to submit their quarrel to its 
junsdicuon 

rhe institution would be composed solely of sovereign lUtcs 
which arc not subject to the dictates of any other state, m order to 
prevent any grouping of individual opinion into a political or empire 
block It would be the aim of the institution, however, to provide 
for the granUng of independence to vaissal nates as thc> proved 
their capaaty for self rule 

(4) EUimc mmonucs must be given every opportunity to develop 
their own culture within the framework of those states ni which 
they find themselves They would have tlie nsht to speak and 
v>nte their own languages, but at the same time it wouM be thrir 
duty to learn the language of Uic larger state of which tlvey firm 
a part The mote consacntiomly the stale respevU the tf 
tu mmonucs, the more safely ard ctfccuvcly it can dei^ J timr 
loyalty There must be no distmcuon m the n{>his aral uetdvci 
mmonucs and majontici v^ithtn a single state 

(5) Economic disturbarces arc live fundamenuJ eau« 1 1 wa/, 
and to achieve any lasting peace it is neeo-ary fitc all s tJ 
have eciuaJ accos to ravr uatersaU At dw sat.^ u«-e, u cai-rfs 
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expediencies which in the past have contributed to tlae dislocation 
of trade should in the future be banned. These include laws for- 
bidding the exportation of goods, the erection of impassable customs 
barriers, 'the creation of monopolies, closing of national markets, 
dumping,- and restrictions on the free movement of capital. Free 
access to raw materials does not mean that they should be inter- 
nationalized, but rather that the owners, both individual and 
national, should recognize their responsibility to allow these goods 
to be used for the general benefit of mankind. Resources in the 
hands of private ownership must be accessible to all. Ownership 
of private property in no way 'eliminates obligation to the com- 
munity, and all such property must be subordinated to the common 
good. This principle must be accepted by nations as well as by 
persons. 

(6) Freedom is a natural right, for a man without freedom has 
no feeling of responsibility. The right of the individual to have 
personal liberty — including complete religious liberty — in his private 
life should be recognized by the state and should be embodied in 
the relations between the individual and the state. Religious free- 
dom is a fundamental condition for a sound peace because the 
spiritual tendency of the human being toward good rather than evil 
creates ethical concepts which make for higher standards in national 
and international relations. Christian principles require that the 
individual sacrifice his personal benefit to the common good, and 
recognition of this principle makes for just government within a 
nation and international -justice between nations. 

(7) Treaties must be respected by all nations, but this does not 
mean that there cannot be revisions. On the contrary, revision of 
treaties when necessary to meet changing conditions in the world 
would be essential to the maintenance of peace and would prevent 
the blind perpetuation of a status quo which might become out- 
moded. All revisions, however, woiild be carried out by the world 
institution. Any unilateral violation of treaties, as committed in the 
past by the Axis powers, would be outlawed in advance. 

(8) Justice would be based on a priori right, and not on the 
strength of any one nation. Right and wrong would be determined 
purely as values in themselves, unrelated in any way to power. 

The foregoing points, the Pope realized, could never be embodied 
in a peace resulting from an Axis victory. 

Pius XII did not limit himself merely to outlining peace prin- 
ciples which find many parallels with the Atlantic Charter, but 
also expressed his approval of the United Nations’ war aims as con- 
trasted with Axis war aims in other ways. Although it is contrary 
to Vatican policy to side openly with one or another warring party, 
German methods and leadership frequently caused him to refer to 
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the Gennan government in terms vvhicli vtcre, for the Hoh Sec, 
CKCcpUonally severe. * 

The war was only twenty-five da)*s old when the first occasion 
arose On that date, the Oisetzatare Romano appealed directly to 
Hitler to halt the bombing and shelling of Warsaw, saying, “He 
who said his goal was reached cannot be insensible to a prayer for 
human generosity ” Five days later, the Pope ga> c further cv idcncc 
of his indignauon over the fate of Poland when he addressed the 
Polish colony of Rome as his “children of Catholic Poland" and, 
with tears in his eyes, said, “We hope that, despite the many reasons 
to fear the only too-w ell known plans of the enemies of God, Catholic 
life should continue profound and truthful among you 
In the first encyclical of his pontificate, issued October 27, 1939, 
the new Pope denounced the totalitarian states m very ouupoltcn 
terms Although he mentioned no countries by name, it wvs plain 
to which ones he was referring when he said, “To consider ihc state 
as something ulumate to whtdi everything else should be subordin- 
ated and directed cannot fail to harm the true and lasung prosperity 
of nations ” The encyclical conbnued 
“The idea which credits the state with unlimited auihoniy is 
not simply an error harmful to the internal life of nations, but alio, 
m the relations between peoples, robs the law of nations of ns 
foundauons ind Mgour, leads to violations of others* rights, and 
impedes agreement and peaceful mtercoune " 

Ounng the winter of 193^40 the Pope mide several unoora- 
pbmcnuiry references to Buhn, as when ui a speech he blamed the 
outbreak of the war on “the cult of force," and pcrmiltcU the V'tncan 
radio to condemn Nazi brutalities to the faithful in German-occupied 
Poland Kis next, more detailed denunuaUon of totahianan tdeas, 
however, came during hu finl post-Lcntcn public audience On 
this occasion Pius XII said 

“Not a few people todiy hive lost peace because their propUcU 
or rulers have turned away from God and His Clirut Vnx, 
followers of an irreligious culture and policy, cncloiing theru<Iv« 
m the pride of human reason, have shut the door on die very luca 
of divimty, moving the image of the duiuc crucified Maitcr fiui v 
schools and tribunes, chmtnaung any raenuon of ihc biUc fio^i 
n itional, soaal, and family insutuuons, althourt^h wiUioot bcirg ab c 
to erase the profound traces " i t »r 

On the eve of ihc N tnvas on of the lajw Countries, ilic I ‘JO 
blamed “exccsiivc fiuinan covctouancis and iHinr fir !>•>»« 'I r 
the v»ar in Lurojvj, and on the d*y after die Ketc’av^el f ait4*.ied 
Ikimum and Holbiul lie addressed me3S.i.,ri to ii»tf muiurv -s « 
both tutiunt, expressing the hope that liberty a id iiulffc 
would be re-otabbslird m ihcif countnts 
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On May 15, 1940, die Pope, while addressing some pilgrims, made 
a statement that was generally accepted as another denunciation of 
the Nazis, though it was interpreted quite differently in the Axis 
countries, when he said: 

“The world at present is undergoing a threat of dying in violence 
because too many men are heartless. I address these words, which 
Saint Paul spoke during his time, to the neo-pagans and idolizers of 
gold, pleasures, and pride: ‘The heart and courage must serve 
justice and right and have pity on the weak.’ ” 

Since Germany w'as foremost of the neo-pagan countries, these 
words were everywhere taken as applying to her, except in Rome 
and Berlin, where the Axis governments insisted that “the idolizei's 
of gold” were Britain, France, and the United States. 

Italian Catholics, who had become accustomed to thinking that 
all the Pope’s severe censures of totalitarian states were directed 
against their Nazi partners, received a jolt soon after Italy entered 
the war, when the Pope made plain his sympathy and commisera- 
tion for fallen France. The Pontiff had brought the full weight of 
all his Catholic influence to bear upon the Italian Fascist leaders 
to dissuade them from entering the war — but to no avail. During 
and immediately after the collapse of France, the Pope pleaded with 
the governments of Italy and Germany to show leniency toward 
France, and in July he addressed a letter to the French bishops 
wherein he offended leading Fascists by expressing confidence that 
France would be reborn to her former greatness. It was repudiation 
of Mussolini’s revindications upon France. The Pope wrote; 

“These very misfortunes \vith which God today visited your people 
give assurance, we feel certain, through the adorable designs of His 
Providence, of the conditions for greater spiritual labour favourable 
to bringing about reawakening of the entire nation. . . . We 
know the spiritual resources of which France disposes to become 
tranquil in soul and to make of her misfortunes a believer of the 
new spiritual ascension which will be an achievement of salvation 
for her. 

“Her resources are so numerous and so powerful that we are 
sure we will not have to await the conclusion of peace to put them 
to work, and will give to the world the spectacle of a great people 
worthy of its secular traditions who find in their faith and infinite 
charity the strength to face adversity and to resume their march 
on the path of the future and of Christian justice.” 

By the end of 1940, the war had spread to such an extent that the 
Pope despaired of bringing about a peace without victory and more 
or less resigned himself to the idea that the war would have to run 
its course until one side or the other had conquered, although at 
intervals he set aside certain periods to be devoted to peace 
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by Catholics all over the world It was at this time that Pius began 
devoting a great deal of time to cnlargmg and perfecting the kind 
of peace he intended to urge the victors to adopt— peace terms 
which His Holiness was well aware would nocr be adopted by 
tlie Axis 

If the Pope’s public attacks on Germany later diminished, it was 
not because he had changed his attitude toward the Nazis but 
because he had found that German Catholics and Catholics in 
German-occupied countries wci^ usually the sufTcrcfs after one of 
his public statements A number of Vatican offiaals also informed 
115 that the fighting qualities of the German Catholics during the 
war had done much to relax the opposmon of the Nazi government 
toward tlic Church, and that the Vatican was making the mojt 
of his opportunity The Nazi government, however, conunued to 
limit the Church’s activities to Uiosc countries which were Catholic 
before their occupauon—BcIgium, France, Czechoslovakia, and, to 
a much more limited extent, Poland Vatican ofilcjals believed 
their priests were doing much to alleviate the suffering in those 
countries, for example, they understood that the Pope's mtcrvcniion 
had several times saved French hostages from being shot 

It was in connccuon with the Holy Sec’s efforts to ameliorate 
llic lot of aviUans in occupied countries that the Pope agreed to 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the Vatican and 
Japan, on March afl, 1942, when he appointed \foruignor Paolo 
Marclia, Archbishop of Dioclca, as his Apostolic Nuncio to Japan 
and assented to the nominauon of Ken Harada as Japanese Nlniistrr 
to the Holy See It was pointed out by Vatican officials at the time 
tliat there were eighteen million Catholics m Japancsc-ocrujucd 
tcmloncs, including eleven millions m the Philippines alone 

Exchange of diplomatic representatives with Japan did rot m 
any way impair the cordiality of the Pontiff’s regard for the l/iuted 
States In fact, the enure Holy Sec had long regretted that there 
was no regular exchange of diplomats between the V''auc4n tnd the 
United hi itci, which is one of the largest Catholic countriea m ilie 

world, numbering more than 22,500 000 Catholics amongiucifi/er*. 
ITic awkwardness of this diplomauc situauon, v*Kich left Pii-i ''vH 
and President Roosevelt wnthoul any clunneJ ofducct coinmuiuea* 
non with each other, was pottially remedied by die President when, 
in February he sent M>roa *la>lor to Rome as las p«rn*.iJl 
representauve to the Pope laylorvvas ^ivcn ai haomitanl lUn 
ritimann, a career diplomaiui fniin the hiate IViwti eni A» 
soon ai il« United States entered the conlhct, rUutsr i Uj. * up 
rcv-dence v>uhm Vaucan territory as Unitni isutes rr^rrser uii>e 
for the duration of the war He was able to wj h 

Washington oul> by uveaLS of iLe Vaucan rad^i af,J was 
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to keep within the thirteen acres of the Vatican grounds because 
he would become an enemy alien the moment he stepped into Italy. 
The Vatican continued to maintain an Apostolic Delegate, Mon- 
signor Amleto Giovanni Cicognani — an Italian — in Washington 
even after the United States and Italy were at war, although he 
had no diplomadc ranking or privilege. For example, he was never 
permitted to send or receive diplomatic mail-bags. 

On the Axis side, Vatican relations have been much better with 
Italy than with Germany. Italy has always been an almost one 
hundred per cent Catholic country, and even the most fanatic 
Fascists are at least ostensibly Catholics, whereas most Nazis are not. 
The result is that there has been no systematic repression of the 
Church and its influence in Italy as in Germany, although there 
have been isolated instances of conflict over individual cases, as in 
the dispute over what should be published in the Osservatore Romano. 
The Vatican well knew, through its hierarchy, that, with the vast 
majority of Italians, Fascism could never hope to supplant the 
Church, and the Pope in return often expressed his affection for 
his Italian followers by frequendy referring publicly to “our beloved 
Italy.” 

During the war, the Vatican devoted itself to humanitarian activi- 
des, especially in regard to war prisoners. Its peculiarly neutral 
position, plus its world-wide organizadon, gave it special advantages 
for this kind of work. War prisoners were located and idendfied, 
and the fact that they were alive was reported to their families in 
their own countries through the Vatican radio. The Vatican also 
operated an internadonal post-office where letters could be relayed 
between prisoners and their families after having been censored by 
the country from which they were sent. Major, now Colonel, 
Michael Buckley, United States army observer with the British 
forces in Egypt, who was captured by the Italians before the United 
States went to war, was located first by the Vatican when the 
United States Embassy in Rome had been vainly searching for him 
for months. 

On July 18, 1940, the Osservatore Romano confirmed that the Pope 
had made demarches to all belligerents, requesting that the religious 
character of Rome be respected by all the warring nations. The 
newspaper added that both the British and French governments 
had replied, and from Vatican circles we learned that both Britain 
and France had acceded to the request, although pointing out that 
Mussolini must also show the same respect. Throughout our war- 
time stay in Italy there was never a single bombardment of Rome, 
although there were about twelve alarms mainly because of air raids 
over Naples. At the beginning of the war, the French raided air- 
fields well outside of Rome, but there was never any question of 
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Rome lUclf bung attacked The AlUcs were respecting the Pope’s 
request » 

Many of us, however, felt that MussoUm was not. As the war 
went on, and Rome became regarded as the one safe aty m wamrg 
Europe, II Duce began to take advantage of the religious character 
of the aty. Mussohm held frequent war councils m Uic Palaszo 
Venezia, often attended by representatives of the German High 
Cbnunand. Flans lor the Libyan campaign were discussed in the 
Palazzo Venezia, where 11 Duce, on several occasions, received 
Rommel. 

The Germans set up an army headquarters m the Hold dc Russie, 
on the Via Babuino Tlie Italian War Ollicc, as well as all other 
ministries connected with the ItaUan \\ar efibrt, continued m Rome 
despite the Pope's request that the religious character of the city 
be respected. Ihe Rome railway stauon — ^Tenrum— was used as 
the main juncuon m sending German forces to Africa Tlic stiuon 
was heavily placarded wiUi signs m German, giving orders and 
directions to the Nazi troops Supplies and war materials of all 
kinds, intended for Africa, also passed through the Rome suuiuji 
The populauon of Rome increased steadily witii the bombordmenu 
of oUier towns Feeling safer m the capital, people left Milan, 
Naples, and Genoa by the Uiousand before restrictions were placed 
on travel 

In Vaucan quarters, v\c were informed that the Pope was dis- 
tressed that Mussolini had not removed all ;Vxu wir activity to 
beyond the aty of Rome It was reported that, during the surrrncr^ 
of 1941 and 1943, the Fascut government placed such obsuclcs in 
the way of the Pope's usual departure for lus v.icaiion at Castrl 
Gandolfo, fifteen miles oumdc of Rome, that the Puntiif was cum* 
pcllcd to spend the hot summer montlii a virtual prisoner ta the 
Vatican \\c knosv that m the summer of i^\i the Pope suficred 
so from the heat liiat he moved our of his papal j|wrimfnu irto 
the gardener’s cottage, where ilicrc v>as more breeze m tfic late 
afternoon and evening 

Tlie Vatican built a number of air*raid shelters, the most fomouv 
being the one for the Pope and his court It was locaird ni 
Nicholas V Tower llie Pope, however, intimated to lii» cli»'e 
associates that if Rome were bombed, he would dccln.c to >,0 t * 
the papal shelter and Vvould remain m h 4 private ajiaitment. deep 
111 pra>cr 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Internal Conditions and Morale 

T here were two stories which went the rounds of the Foreign 
Press Club. One was about an Italian w'ho entered the CafTd 
Aragno in Rome and ordered a waiter to bring him all the news- 
papers. He hurriedly glanced through the front page of each one 
and then put the paper aside wdihout looking at any of the inside 
pages. Day after day and week after week he repeated this same 
procedure. Finally one of the habitues of the calfi, who had been 
observing him, came over and asked: 

“Excuse me, but what have you been looking for all these weeks?” 
“A death notice.” 

“But death notices are always on the inside pages.” 

“Not the one I’m looking for. It would be on the front page, 
all right.” 

The other story concerned a tourist who entered one of the best 
restaurants in Naples during the time that Mussolini had ordered 
the Italian people to wage war against flies. Several signs on the 
walls of the restaurant bore the words guerra contra la mosca, 
but nevertheless the tourist could hardly eat his spaghetti because 
of the flies that buzzed about. The tourist turned to the waiter and 
said; 

“But I thought you had a war against flies here.” 

The waiter replied, with a shrug of indifference: “Oh, we did 
have one, but we lost.” 

These two stories are certainly not very funny, but they do illus- 
trate how a people who arc indifferent to their surroundings — 
whether flies or politicians — could accept the continued leadership 
of a man who at best had only a small minoiaty of support, while 
millions of Italians wished for his demise. It was this political 
lethargy of his enemies that enabled II Duce to remain in power. 
During our association with Italians, we found them less hot-blooded 
than any of the other Latins whom we had known — Spaniards, 
Portuguese, French, and South Americans. They are not capable, 
like their fellow Latins, of being aroused to revolt. A civil war such 
as we had witnessed in Spain seemed almost unthinkable in Italy. 
But the indifference of the Italian public was a two-edged sword, 
for the Italian would not be whipped up to the pitch of enthusiasm 
that was necessary for efficient co-operation between fighters and 
civilians. And this apathy was doubly hard to overcome because 
of the war’s unpopularity. Feeling as they did about II Duce’s 
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here and there underhned wth red cra>on Despite his c\idcni 
devemesSj Gayda was a man of vanity. His oiBce ^vas absurdls 
ostentauous and unbelievably large. It had alco\c %nndo\rt of 
coloured glass with steps leading up to them and was furnished with 
over-stuffed leather chairs, a couch, and massi\c bookcases. He 
sat in the centre of the room at a giant desk with a long table 
running at right angles to jt. Eleanor noticed on her last vuit 
that he sull had in his office a hfc-sixcd bronze statue of a wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus, although it had been decreed months 
before that all bronze objects must be turned oscr to the government 
metal collectors 

“I can’t understand why Americans fail to grasp the real meaning 
of Fascism,” Gayda said to Eleanor, never losing an opjiortumty 
for a sales talk “I am afraid you correspondents here in Rome 
arc not sending the right sort of thing. There ts no rc.ison why 
America and Italy should not have a letter understanding.” 

This was about six months before America entered the vsar. 
Eleanor pointed out that the constant attacks of the Italian prcii 
against President Roosevelt, his wile, and all dungs Aincncati could 
certainly not help Americans to understand fascist philosophy 

“Ah," Gayda replied “That is for home consumption, for the 
home front. If you were really helpful, you would not mentiott. 
these campaigru m your dispatches You would write about the 
way Fascism is helping the labourer, the office worker, and people 
of classes to improve their standard of living You would make 
the people of your country understand Italian revindications on 
France and her natural desire to take her rightful pkicc m the sun ” 

“Yes," Eleanor said “But if I did that 1 v-iouldn’t be an Amcfi' 
can journalut Or, for that matter, an American.” 

“Yes, yes," Giyda said. “You American correspondents arc 
much more difficult than the European ones ’Hic) are all fnciuUy 
and try to send the tlungs that v>iU improve relations between luly 
and ihcir own eduntnes, while you, you are ever tic aides arj 
makers of trouble. It is particularly unfortunate, bccauie I reahre 
that the rkmcncan press ha* a grcaicr world*widc influence t’uo 
any other press today ” 

It was an unwoifaciory interview, bceauie Gayda, as a jourrulat 
himself, vvai ever reluctant to divulge a story to at oiher yousnaiut- 
Hc v»ould rather write U hmuclf and have It relayed by all the 
foreign correspondenti than give ii to just one. 

Ar other important cdiiun^ writer v^as Gtov at ni Ariahl'J, e* 
m*chief of Cmno’s newspaper, // He a Ina racy it>^ 

ihui Gayda and was inclined to be K.virc labon^iui a:.d ucus^fd, 
ami jxrrliaps even more fsuluwaf, but fe did /jve Gayws* 
ujwto-d c-iuinute mfortuaiion or hu p«v wiu vf 
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lini, being primarily Giano’s protege. Ansaldo had not arrived at 
his influential position without difficulty. At one time he had been 
a Socialist, and when the Fascist regime was first established in 
Italy, he spent five years in confino (forced domicile in a small town) , 
However, he changed his polidcs and, owing to his cleverness, the 
Fascists soon forgave him his former ideology and proceeded to 
make use of him. Besides his newspaper work, he broadcast every 
Sunday afternoon to the Italian armed forces, giving pep talks to 
keep up the morale of the soldiers in training camps as well as at 
the front. They often contained hints of foreign policy and were 
therefore always listened to by the American correspondents. 

The best the Ministry of Unpopular Culture could do in the way 
of getting an American to do Fascist propaganda work was Ezra 
Pound, of Idaho. He had long been an expatriate, writing most of 
his poetry in his modest home in Rapallo on the Italian Riviera, 
where he lived with his English wife and one daughter. He was 
one of the few American admirers of Fascism, and a personal friend 
of Mussolini. His letter-head displayed a woodcut of himself, 
stressing a pointed red beard and an open Byronic collar. It also 
included a quotation from one of Mussolini’s speeches about liberty 
being a duty as well as a privilege. He had written a number of 
•economic books, subsidized by the Black Shirts, in which he 
attempted to show that Fascist economy was better than the demo- 
cratic way of doing business. He was an easy mark for the Fascists, 
and on January 23, 1941, he adopted a southern accent and began 
a series of broadcasts against Roosevelt over the Rome radio. The 
day of Pearl Harbour, Pound unexpectedly came to our house and 
told us that war between the United States and Italy was inevitable 
but that he intended to stay on. Reynolds told him that he would 
be a traitor if he did so, and that now was the time for him to pipe 
down about the alleged glories of Fascism. 

“But I believe in Fascism,” Pound said, giving the Fascist salute. 
“And I want to defend it. I don’t see why Fascism is contrary to 
American philosophy. I have nothing against the United States, 
quite the contrary, I consider myself a himdred per cent American 
and a patriot, I am only against Roosevelt and the Jews who 
influence him. ' 

“What does Pavolini pay you for a broadcast?” Reynolds asked. 

“Two hundred lire,” Pound said, “for a fifteen-minute one. 
Otherwise it’s less.” 

“That’s only about ten dollars,” Eleanor said. 

“That’s right; it’s not much, but you don’t think I do it just for 
the money, do you?” Pound asked, rising indignantly and pacing up 
and down the room. “I tell you I want to save the ■ '''• > people 

There was no way to reason with him. 
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We had known him in Pam m the old da>-s of Eihoi Paul, \shcn 
Pound was more poet than pohnaan, more literary than Fascul 
There was no doubt m our minds that bitterness had caused him 
to undergo this queer metamorphosis He was not interested in 
money We decided it was because he had been a failure m hu 
own country Although he had had forty*onc \olumcs of poetry, 
essays, stones, and treatises published, they had brou(jhi him litUc 
in the way of fame or emolument He was regarded a fulurc ai d 
an eccentric in hi^ own country, and he knew it But he suU had 
aspirations to be great, somchoiv or other, and Z oscist Italy was 
interested in his talents, such as they were He was going to give 
It a try We felt Uiat he was suflTcnng from a case of acute infcnonty 
complex 

And when the Umted States went to war a few di>-s later. Pound 
opted to continue hts broadcasts for Pa\ohni and thus bcc^c the 
American Lord Haw Haw of Iial>— and a traitor 

The hardest work of tlic Fasast government was to prevent wide- 
spread violauon of rauomng lavs-s No Italian we met ever seemed 
to regard it as his patnouc duty to observe them Bootlegging and 
hoarding flourished, and the only people who did not buy contra- 
band goods on the Black Nfarket were those who could not affird 
them, mainly most of the working-class people who earned vcr> 
small wages Quite frcqucntl) Italian inefTiacncy, combined wiut 
transportauon difliculucs, cau^ such shortages of food at v mous 
tunes and various places that Uic working man v>as not able U) Kct 
even the small quotas allotted him b> law \Micn he did get ha 
full amount of food, u v^as probably adequate to numiain him m 
fairly good health, but it was never enough lo satufy hu appcuie 
Consequently there was mucli grumbling against ihcuc who luil 
sufliacni money to pay ilic high Black Market prices and cat >vcll 
This pnvalegcd group wiclud^ not only the nornwlly well to-<la 
classes, sucli as property-owners and the like, but alw uu»iy 
who had nude money exclusively through ihcir jxjhncal j>oiuw » 
in the hascist party TIic more difllcult the food utuatiun 
and the more strict Uic rationing, the more did iJic fxipularicy tf 
the Fascur party decline, and rZic j,rcaicr the rrscntmeiil a^u at 
Uic new I ascisi ruling class became lo Dukc matters wonc, t 
moment there bc 5 an to be a scarcity in any one fo«jd | tAlv^t. 
that there v»ai the likelihood tlut it v.ouM be raii^ t <d, n>rcuuc ri 
immediately bought up all they could obtain of h, Isaiwn g wen 
Uui Uic> \>ouId lx able U> bootlrg il at four or tivt lu'vrs iti 

pnee lor example, just bcf>n? »l v»aa decided lo lan t» tf i** 

wludi v»erc comjurauvely plcmiful, they swid't ly d wj i-ea/eo 
fioni th- s'ajjn. Hie f-scist sjirci Uton 1 ul U 1 1 1 ‘ u i-, 

Ihc j^menii lent did rail s’-uwattjrdricrmi -a i-, 
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ing these speculators. There were numerous arrests, but the 
arrested ones were only small fry and they were given such light 
sentences and fines that bootlegging continued to be well worth 
the risk. The cynical and suffering public quickly came to the 
conclusion that the reason this outrageous Black Market was per- 
mitted to continue to flourish unchecked was that the high Fascist 
officials were engaging in it and making private fortunes out of the 
hoarding of essential foodstuffs. 

The only common people who were able to live well were those 
in the army, and that was true only to a relative degree. Mussolini 
had insisted that soldiers’ food should be plentiful and nourishing, 
as he was well aware that there was nothing that would breed revolu- 
tion more quickly than an armed but hungry army. The Fascists 
supplying the army did not dare to go against his orders too much 
in this respect, because they realized that if II Duce heard about 
it they would quickly lose their very lucrative party jobs. In addi- 
tion, the transportation facilities permitting, the armies at the fight- 
ing fronts got better food than the divisions stationed in Italy. How- 
ever, the stealing and bootlegging of the soldiers’ food by army 
cooks were notorious. 

That the war was fundamentally unpopular with the masses was 
apparendy well recognized by the Fascist leaders, since they intro- 
duced rationing very gradually, despite the fact that Italy’s resources 
were so limited. A few things had been rationed even before Italy 
went to war — coffee, sugar, gasoline, coal, and laundry soap. In 
the case of all but sugar and soap, this rationing was owing to the 
effect of the war on overseas shipping. Of sugar, Italy had far 
more than she needed, but the Italian government began using 
a great deal of it to manufacture alcohol for supplementing the 
limited supplies of gasoline, while increased production of arma- 
ments caused a shortage of fats that had been used in making 
laundry soap. The government also prohibited the sale of beef, 
veal, pork, and mutton three days weekly. 

A few months after Italy entered the war, the Fascist government 
rationed rice, flour, corn meal, butter, lard, and even spaghetti and 
olive oil, the two most fundamental ingredients of the Italian cuisine. 
The spaghetti ration was two kilos (four and a half pounds) a month 
per person, and if rice, flour, or corn meal were needed, they had to 
be deducted'from the spaghetti quota. Butter and lard could be had 
only by substituting them for an equivalent amount of the olive-oil 
allotment, which was fixed at eight hundred grams per person per 
month but was quickly reduced within a few weeks to four hundred 
grams, or slightly less than one pound. These > ' “^'orried the 

Italian public, which began to realize for the S' « ’-ard- 

ships lay in store for them. And wh** ' ' 
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of May 1942, the Italian food situation had become iramcasurabl) 
worse By that time the Italian \>orkjng man’s diet lud been 
reduced to something like this 

Ten ounces of soggy, brownish bread a da> , a htilc more than two 
ounces of black spaghctu a day, two eggs a weti, three or four 
potatoes a week, enough beef or \cal for one meal a week, crough 
Iamb or goat for one meal a week, a quarter of a pound of sugar a 
week, a quarter of a pound of butter or oil a week, from three to four 
ounces of cheese made from skimmed milk a week, fish, perhaps once 
a week (for the most part there was only enough to go around on 
Fndays), enough rabbit or sausage for one meal a week. Once in 
a while some beans, lentils, dried peas, or chestnuts, whiclt were sull 
cheap enough for the w orking>class housewife to buy, could be found, 
but they were very scarce — partly ov^mg to speculation and hoard* 
mg, partly to the fact that flours made out of such vegeiables were 
used m making bread Chicken had become far too cxpcmivc for 
working-class people, although fairly pleniifu] Aside from these 
staple foods, Italians of the poorer classes had nothing more 10 eat 
except green tcgctabics and fruit, which in Italy gave indication of 
continuing always abundant Even the sale of nuts was blocked 
since they were being used to make a substitute cooking oil lloux- 
wiv cs and children got less bread thin their men foUc*^ about six and 
a half ounces a day 

We soon learned why tlie leading boodeggers in the United btates 
during prohibition were of Italian origin Tlic Italians took to 
bootlegging rationed products with such aptitude that it ihuwcvl 
almost a nitional clianctcnsuc ^Utcr a few moutlis of war, wl en 
It had been forbidden by decree to serve meat except on biturday. 
we went into one of the leading rcstiurants on a Wednesday ni^ht 
The menu was vcgciirian, but the head waiter, vsiihout any hew* 
fancy, rccoinincndcd (lut v<»c Iiavc ulU At a 

table near us was a bcmedalled Ulack Shirt oil ad in unifori i, a red 
sinpc around his left cull showing he had pariicqwtcd m iJie MaiUi 
on Rome Hey nolds pointed out iliat it mi^hl be dan^^rrous f if 
restaurant to serve us meat in the presence of such an im,xrtaU 
fascist official . 

' Oh,'* laughed the head waiter, “lie just ordrtrd a itcak I a »<n* 
Tliat’i why he came here— 'because he kiaiws he can always 
meal “ 

In mother restaurant, a week later, v»c were aliii i^rvrd i 

a II cailcss day Hut this time il wasclcvctly hidden U’cwaih ah 

led* of Icliuce v»hich the vtaitcr su.^esled we uic ts vu.?f v,i 
conicnts of our p’atc v« hci ever a new cusu <an.e to 

* We don't il ink anyUAfy cares, but it « U-»l i » he *.-1? -J A*.'* 
u'l JO wuiplc to I idc It v»uh a Ictl-se leal’* 
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In several de luxe restaurants it was possible, until the United 
States got into the war, , to have real coffee, though it had been 
banned since January 1940. 

Almost every morning, two or three bootleggers would come to 
our home before we left for the office and offer us legs of lamb, goats, 
chickens, ducks, eggs by the dozen, and butter. It was just a ques- 
tion of paying more. At first it was double, but slowly mounted, as 
the rationing became more and more strict, to as much as five times 
the legal price. And the strange part was that none of these boot- 
leggers felt he was doing anything wrong or unpatriotic. The war 
was unpopular, the people were indifferent anyway, and here was a 
good opportunity to make big profits. 

As soon as the OVRA learned of the extent of this house-to-house 
peddling of contraband produce, it began to search the farm wagons 
coming into the capital from the country and even to examine the 
packages and baggage brought into the Rome station by people 
travelling on suburban trains. The bootleggers soon found the 
answer to this and would hand their packages of contraband over to 
soldiers and army officers, who came from the same small town, and 
had them carried through the station under army protection. Once 
outside the station, they would get back their contraband and go the 
found of their customers. The OVRA seldom dared to stop and 
search men in uniform. 

But a limited amount of food was far from being the only war- 
time hardship the Italians had to suffer. Lack of adequate heating 
was one of the worst, because the winter climate in Italy, though 
fairly sunny, is far from warm. In Rome, during the winter of 
1941-2, heating of apartment buildings, hotels, and houses was 
permitted only between 2 p.m. and 9 p.m., and that only for one 
hundred days, beginning December 10. Office buildings had even 
greater restrictions on heat. Owners of apartment houses could 
only provide hot water for their tenants three times a week for a few 
hours in the morning. Cooking gas was cut off except for two hours 
before each meal hour. This was all because of the coal shortage. 
The million tons of coal a month that Germany was shipping by train 
to Italy across the Brenner Pass were all needed to keep Italian 
factories running. The Italians could not begin to pay for all this 
coal in cash, but Germany was taking everything she could get in • 
kind, and the Italian public ascribed the shortages in many food- 
stuffs, particularly potatoes, to the belief that a good percentage of 
Italian crops was going to Germany. 

The Italians could not make up for the lack of heat by bundling 
themselves up in warm clothes, because clothes rati< ’ - iready 

■been imposed. Usually, when a new ra " '“’•d to 

be issued, rumours about it got around 
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every day at the press conference, one of the Gennan corre- 
spcca»3 cr a correspe r den t feed orie of the smaller Tripartite 
co^trtes would raise the qcesuca as to when the Press ilinisiry w as 
gemg to co^ TTdhir rg aix>ct getfeng identity cards for the corre- 
^P^^^^ents were too busy to get fbr themselves. Finally, 
^c<co state d that be had ixr^estigated the T^attr^' arA foimd that the 
ccrrcspcndcnts* blue press cards were suScient. Viithin tv.o or 
toree bctw «'cr, a number of the German correspondents stated 

that they bad tried the blix press cards and found they didn’t work. 
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Finally, one day a distinctly acrimonious scene took place which was 
all the more extraordinary when it is remembered that this was less 
than a month before Italy declared war on the United States. A 
German correspondent got up in the press conference and demanded 
to know when this farce was going to cease; that despite his blue card, 
neither he nor his wife had been able to buy anything, whereas he 
had positive knowledge that an American woman had gone into a 
shop he knew of and had bought thirty-five pairs of silk stockings 
without any kind of identity card or coupon. When he said this, all 
the correspondents and press officers turned around and looked at 
Eleanor, who was one of the few American women still in Italy. 
But before Eleanor had decided whether or not she should say any- 
thing, the German correspondent added, “It was not la Signora 
Packard. It was a lady from the American Embassy.” The tension 
was not lessened by an attempted quip from an Italian journalist, 
Ermanno Frankinet, who attended the foreign-press conferences in 
his capacity as assistant to one of the Japanese correspondents. The 
Italian said: 

“You should feel sorry for the poor signora americana. Remember, 
they do not have any silk in America any more, so probably she 
wants to take some Italian stockings back home to Mrs. Roosevelt.” 

“I fail to see the humour,” von Langen indignantly interposed. 
“I can see nothing funny in the fact that any American receives 
better treatment than Germans from Italian shopkeepers.” 

Rocco muttered that he would do something about the cards right 
away, and the incident was closed. But it was an interesting 
example of how many Italian shopkeepers hated their German allies 
and felt only the greatest friendliness toward their potential enemies, 
the Americans. 

When we left Italy, the price of a pair of all-leather bootleg shoes — 
believe it or not — was about forty dollars, and wearing apparel was 
proportionately exorbitant. This again was another social injustice 
which was greatly resented by the Italian worker who could not 
afford to pay such prices. There were other ways of cheating the 
rationing besides bootlegging. In many reputable shops which were 
too closely watched by the police to sell goods without receiving 
clothes coupons, the proprietors would frequently allow their cus- 
tomers to buy twice as many articles for a given number of coupons 
than they were legally entitled to. Many of the very poor Italians, 
like servants, sold their clothing tickets to the well-to-do, not for cash 
but for old clothes. 

Probably one of the worst hardships the population of Italy had 
to suffer was the inadequate transport. The absolute elimination of 
private cars arid the drastic reduction in the number of taxis swelled 
the mobs using the already overcrowded public conveyances, like 
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the party Dunng the course of the war, Fascist party inspectors 
and provincial secretaries, members of party directorates and of the 
national council, and heads of national guilds and corporations were 
frequently changed In nearly all cases the new appointees were 
either pre March on-Rome Fascists or very young and unknown 
men who had only recently begun to get ahead m tlie party mainly 
because of their Fascist enthusiasm Also, in nearly every case it 
was blandly announced that the discharged offiaals had "resigned 
m order to serve their country m a military capaaty " Mussolini 
forced all those he fired to join the army so that they could not return 
to their old preancts and make trouble 
The most puerile campaign that the Fascists launched was the 
one to stamp out foreign influence It was aimed at extirpating 
anything, from words to clothes, that could be traced to Bnush, 
Amencan, French, or Russian origin At least once a week the 
newspapers would print lists of unpatriotic words and give Italian 
equivalents, generally neologisms, to replace them For example, 
"football ’ was replaced by calciOt “cocktail” became coda dt gallo 
Solemn decrees were also passed ordering, under penalty of imprison* 
ment and fine, elinunation of all foreign names for hotels, cabarets, 
and bars Italian words, it was stated, must henceforth replace sueJt 
names as “Metropole,” “Beausejour,” “Bellevue,” or “Majcsuc.” 
The Amencan Express had to become Espressa Americana Chez 
Robert, Cafe de Pans, and Mouhn Rouge under this ruling suddenly 
became known respectively as Gisa Roberto, La Roma, and Afulmo 
Rosso 

The handshake was frowned upon as a foreign importation and 
un-Roman as compared to the open-hand Fasast salute Orchestra 
conductors m the summer were ordered to wear white linen Fascist 
uniforms instead of the usual tails with stiff-bosomcd shirts and 
collars of “British style ” 

The Fasast youth took particular delight in the edict against 
women wearing shorts or long trousers, which w ere supposed to be a 
mode imported from Communist Russia and “plutocratic America ’’ 
The great sport of the Fascist youths was to find a girl so garbed and 
then chase her down the street or along the beach, trying to remove 
the offending piece of apparel 

Eleanor had a bad experience one morning when Reynolds was 
sick and she dashed across the street m her house slacks to buy him 
some medicine As she carac out of the pharmacy, four F-ucut 
youths in umform were waiting for her and immediately tned to 
pull off her trousers Slapping at them, Eleanor succeeded m 
defending hcnclf, but only after the key buttons had been wm oH 
Crowds gathered and impeded her progress She was ncarlj usen 
to a police stauon Her cxpbmjuon that she was an Amencan ano 
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therefore entitled to wear American styles saved her from further 
mauling. 

One of the gravest signs of bad morale on the Italian home front 
was the universal lack of confidence in the lira among the moneyed 
classes. This was reflected in the soaring inflationary prices of all 
kinds of property that would presumably have a permanent post- 
war value. Italians with capital to invest searched frantically for 
something comparatively safe, but one avenue after another was 
blocked by various government regulations. Many bought gold 
and silver ornaments and precious stones until the government put a 
halt to all such sales, because so much jewellery was being bought by 
Nazi tourists and taken across the Brenner Pass where its value to 
Italy would be permanently lost. 

For a while, shares in industrial plants were a popular investment, 
and the stocks of such companies as Breda, Fiat, and Viscosa soared 
on the Italian bourse until the Fascists slapped high taxes both on 
the transfers of stock and on the stock itself, and in addition com- 
pelled holders to register their title to the stock. The Fascists were 
trying to find out what people could afford to buy more war-loan 
bonds. Most people with money were not investing heavily in 
government bonds, because they feared the bonds would be worth- 
less when the war was over. 

Perhaps the most popular war-time investment of all was real 
estate. A people whose country had been overrun by conquerors 
as many scores of times as had Italy was apt to turn instinctively to 
the land in time of crisis. It is something that cannot be picked up 
and carried away — it is safe from everything except a Communist 
revolution. Therefore, as soon as Italians generally began to realize 
that an Axis victory was in doubt, land prices began sky-rocketing, 
since few owners of property had any desire to sell. The govern- 
ment — ever hungry for new sources of revenue — then made owners 
still more reluctant to sell by decreeing that one quarter of the 
purchase price was to be paid in government bonds. Since the 
bonds covdd'not.be sold until after the war, this had the effect of 
reducing the cash value of the land by twenty-five per cent. The 
situation was firrther aggravated by the fact that in Italy there was 
very little property on the market other than city property, even in 
normal times. The bulk of the agricultural land had been in the 
same families for generations; in some cases, for centuries. 

Yet with all the government price-fixing and the close Fascist-^:; 
and Nazi — supervision of all branches of Italian production, there 
were plenty of industrialists and big landowners in Italy who were 
making rich profits out of the war. They couldn’t squander it on 
frivolities or luxuries because there weren’t any to be had. There 
were no jewels, yachts, or automobiles. There wer'^ > nigh clubs, 
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' ’ ” • T orted furs had 

* ' ‘ and the sale of 

^ o - . on the ground 

that fur might be needed for the armed forces fighting m Russia 
And these wealthy people hesitated to give lavish entertainments in 
their homes for fear of drawing unwelcome attention to themselves 
“I am going to give a dinner-party as soon as I move into my nevsr 
apartment, and I want you both to come,” one Italian woman said 
to us m the summer of 1941 “I can’t entertain where I am now 
because a Fascist informer lives in the same building and he would 
report me for bootlegging food, but in the new place I am moving to 
even the portiere is anti-Fascist, so I can risL a party now and then ” 
With most normal spending and investment channels closed to 
them, people with money turned to the one thing that the govern- 
ment was not likely to requisiuon — art Pictures, statues, anuque 
furniture, tapestries, Oriental rugs, even coats of armour were sought 
after Prices doubled and redoubled, but even so, these objets d*ari 
were considered good investments since no one knew what the lira 
was really worth It was nothing to hear someone say at a cocktail 
party that he or she had just spent 100,000 lire for a painting by one 
of the less-known Italian artists 

was going to invest in a dozen or so pairs of shoes to last me 
for the duration,” one man told Eleanor, “but my bootmaker tells 
me he’s having such a hard time finding leather that he can only 
let me have two pairs right now So I’m buying some taptsincs 
instead They’ll still be worth quite a lot after the war and m the 
meantime they’ll look very nice m my study ” 

During the year preceding the United States’ entry into the war, 
we were besieged by well to-do Italians who wanted to sell us lire for 
dollars at a rate considerably higher than the official one They 
offered twenty-four lire to the dollar as against the official cxciiange 
of seventeen Since Italian-Amcncan financial tr'insactions had 
been "frozen,” they did not want or expect to be paid for tbcir lire 
unul after the war was over What they hoped for was to have a 
stake with which they could start life again no matter how badly 
Iialy was beaten It was insurance against a terribly rainy da>. 
Tlicy always seemed to be disappointed when wc explained tint our 
very delicate position as correspondents under constant surveillance 
of the OVRA made it impossible for us to enter into any such iruns- 
actions, besides all the other reasons 
Some idea of the Italian pubUc’s lack of confidence in the Axu' 
chances of winning may be gathered from die fact that the rate on 
dollars v^ent up after the United States entered Uie warl While wc 
Vvcrc interned m Siena we could liavc bought lire cheaper than at 
any time during the previous year Tlie rate offered to us while wc 
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were interned was twenty-five lire to the dollar — a whole lira more 
than before America became involved in the conflict. It was 
economic evidence that even Italians favoured America against the 
Axis as the winner in the final outcome. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

The JVavjj Armj, and Air Force 

T he Italian as a fighter has long been the butt of jokes abroad and 
in general has the reputation of being one of the world’s worst 
combatants, ^ whether on land or sea or in the air. Actually, we 
found that the Italians were not half so bad as they were generally 
believed to be by others, and not half so good as they thought they 
were themselves. Our association with Italian fighting units in 
Ethiopia, Spain, and the present war gave us the impression that the 
men themselves would make a better showing if they had better 
training, equipment, generalship, and, even more important, good 
captains and majors to lead them. Also, we discovered that the 
three armed branches were of three different calibres. 

The navy was the least Fascist of all and, because of that, the best. 
Mussolini once said, ‘T don’t know anything about naval matters, so 
I let the navy look after itself.” 

The army, a hybrid organization comprising both regular soldiers 
and Black Shirt Militia, should rank next in effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

The aviation, which is virtually one hundred per cent Fascist, was 
always the worst. And frequently, because of its lack of co-opera- 
tion, was the cause of many disasters suffered by the other two armed 
branches. 

Probably the greatest deficiency of all three of the services was 
Italy’s lack of fighting tradition. Even before the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the year 476, the Italians had begun to count almost 
exclusively on mercenaries. In the inter-city wars that followed 
between rival capitals like Florence and Milan, the Italians used 
foreign troops to do the fighting. Venice alone developed a renown 
for the warring prowess of its own people, and that was exclusively 
in the domain of the sea. And the Venetian navy was smashed by 
Napoleon, who then burned all its ships. In 1870, when the city- 
states united into a single kingdom, one of the most pressing problems 
was building up an Italian army and navy. Today, the Italian 
forces are still young and devoid of background as compared to those 
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of other uatiotu like the United Sutes» England, France, Germany, 

and Poland 

The Italian navy, probably bccatue it was assoaated with the 
Bntish as an ally for so many yeaw, developed the first semblance of 
a pride in itself It also had as officers, from the first, members 
of the Italian aristocracy, many of whom had been educated in 
England and spoke English fluently They grafted on the Italian 
navy much of English ways and thought \Vc were ahvays impressed 
whenever aboard an Italian ship, whether a fighting unit or a 
freighter, by the Bristol fashion in which cvcr/thxng tvas kept, com- 
pared to the sloppincss of the Italian army and aviation The 
Italian navy had become extremely proud of itself and therefore w as 
deeply hurt when the BBC made fun of it by broadcasting 
“While the Umted States navy drinks whisky and the British navy 
prefers rum, the Italian navy sticks to port “ 

It was a grand yoke and certainly did much to upset Fasast morale 
MussoUm was so funous that he wanted the fleet to steam right out 
and engage m combat with the British, but not danng to meddle m 
navy matters of which he knew absolutely nothing, he acceded to 
the more prudent policy of his admirals, and the navy was pernuUed 
to continue with its hide-and seek strategy But actually, despite 
wisecracks by BBC broadcasters, the British, alone, v.ere never able 
to prevent the Itaban navy from fulfilling, with a considerable degree 
of success, Its chief war task— the keeping open of communications 
between Italy and Libya so that the Aim armies m North Afnca 
could be properly supplied The Italian navy, being considerably 
smaller than the British Mediterranean fleet, consistently sought to 
evade any large-scale engagements Such naval battles as did occur 
while wc were in Italy nearly all took place as a result of the Bnlisli 
catching the Italian warships by surprise, usually while they were 
protecting convoys which it would have been disastrous to lose 
Since units of the German navy could never pass Gibraltar, the 
Italian navy has been almost entirely unassisted by the Germans, 
who have been able to contribute only a number of submarines 
which were sent overland by rail to Italy piecemeal and then 
assembled m Italian ports Unable to do more tlicmsclvcs, the 
Germans were forced to rely entirely on the Italian navy for comb- 
ing supplies to their ^Vfnka Korps under command of ricId-Marsh^ 
Rommel, whose victories in Africa would never have been possible 
without plentiful supplies and reinforcements 
Although the German submarines came to the Mediterranean by 
an overland route, the Itaban submannes went to the Ailanuc 
undcnsaicr via Gibraltar during the earlier part of the i\xu Atlmnc 
blocluidc The Bnusb, with all their vigilance, did not catch on 
to the Italian nav7’s incL until after ten lubmanncs had il«pf>cd 
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through the Straits. From then on, Fascist underwater craft were 
bottled in the Mediterranean. The Italian method used to cope 
with the British detectors at Gibraltar was cunningly simple. It was 
merely this: the submarine would pass through the Straits directly 
beneath the keel of a neutral or non-belligerent ship, ' generally 
Spanish. The detector could register only the presence of a single 
craft at a single spot, and the British naturally assumed that it was » 
the ship on the surface. Once through the Straits, the Italian sub- 
marine would speed up and leave its protective covering and head 
for a German base on the French coast. Italians assured us that the 
captains of the surface ships were never aware of the service they 
were performing the Italian navy, but we took this cum gram salis. 

The British ended this ruse by having all ships passing through 
Gibraltar anchor for a short time in shallow water. 

We met two Italian naval officers at a cocktail party one night 
and, getting them off in a corner, asked them why it was that the 
Italian navy appeared to be afraid of a big battle with the 
British. 

“But you don’t understand the set-up, when you ask a question 
like that,” one of the officers, a commander of a destroyer, said to us. 

“In the first place, the Italian navy is not a self-contained fighting 
force in itself. When it was developed before the last war, and for 
that matter for many years after the last war, it was intended to fight 
alongside the British navy. Consequently, it is only a complement 
of the British navy.” 

“Yes,” the other officer said, “you could hardly expect a comple- 
ment to attack the main body of which it was once supposed to be a 
part. We are remedying the situation gradually, but ships cannot 
be built at the same speed as airplanes.” 

This struck us as a rather far-fetched excuse, and we checked with 
five or six naval attaches in Rome, including Captain Lawrence 
McNair, of our own Embassy, and confirmed, nevertheless, that it 
was true. Reynolds wrote a dispatch on this subject and half an 
hour later was called up by Gapomazza and reprimanded for trying 
to send a naval secret. 

“But everybody knows it,” Reynolds said. 

“Then it’s not news,” Gapomazza suavely replied, “and I wouldn’t 
want you to get a bad reputation with your office for sending old 
stuff.” 

The news story never left Rome. 

Aside from the fact that the Italian navy was imbalanced, it 
suffered from shortage of fuel and lack of repair material. The fuel 
shortage was especially serious because it prevented proper training 
of the crews. In order not to waste any more oil than necessary, the 
sailors were trained ashore on imitation ships made of wood. It was 
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stand heavy sea pounding such as encountered in the Atlantic. 
Their cruising radius was also shorty seldom exceeding four thotisand 
miles. Most of the neutral observers vsdth whom we talked inter- 
preted this as indicating that the Italians never thought of really 
finding an outlet to the Atlantic during the present war except for 
their submarines. This was also the reason why the Italian navy 
developed small Mas boats which were purely for Mediterranean 
use, and why they €«perimented with two-man torpedoes. They 
also used against British convoys, on several occasions, torpedoes 
that travelled in a circular instead of a straight course, the idea 
being that in blind firing they would be more likely to find a 
target. 

Eleanor had an opportunity to look over two of the Italians* 
battleships and six of their heavy cruisers when with eighteen other 
correspondents she visited the naval bases at Naples and Messina 
under the chaperonage of three press officers during the first week 
of December 1940. Once aboard these ships, she found the dificr- 
ence between the navy and the other armed forces immediately 
apparent. 

Everything both above and below decks was dean and orderly. 
The crews’ uniforms were also spick and span, and the sailors salutM 
smardy, avoiding both the shambling indificrcncc of the Italian 
soldiers and the exaggerated ostentation of the Fascist fliers. The 
kitchens were as well scrubbed as the decks. 

Naples was one of Italy’s chief naval bases because of its fine 
harbour, plus its strategically convenient geographical location. In 
an older day it had been extensively equipped with all kinds of 
installadons, repair shops, dry-docks, and whan, es, all impossible to 
move. But with the coming of modem war weapons, Naples had 
one terrific drawback, as a naval officer explained to Eleanor when 
he ruefully told her: 

“Wc don’t like to have our ships linger long in Naples — too much 
chance of having llicm hit. The British planes can't possibly miss 
us, no matter how dark the night, because of Mount Vesuvius, wlucii 
always sends up a red glow that can be seen for miles. IVc can 
black-out the town, but wc can’t black-out the volcano. Wc now 
call it the ‘British lighthouse.’ *' 

In Messina, Eleanor met Admiral Luigi Sansonetti, who talked 
to the correspondents about a naval battle he Imd had with the 
British a few days before. The Admiral revealed that the com- 
mander of the British squadron, Vice-Admiral Sir James Somerville, 
had been Ins personal friend in pre-vvar da>s. Many Italian mival 
officers have English blood in tlicir veins, and Admiral S.msonctti, 
with his blue eyes, ruddy face, and bluff manner, looked as ihouah 
he might be one of them. He discussed with us die account of die 
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battle which had been put out by the London radio, and it was 
evident that he considered all propagandists — of whatever nation- 
ality — a lot of bounders. 

“I am sure, my old English friend with whom I had many drinks 
in days gone by never made the report that has been put out by 
the BBC,” Sansonetti said. “I feel certain. Sir James’ uncoloured 
technical version of the batde would agree with mine. He would 
never have claimed a victory when there wasn’t one. The engage- 
ment began, developed, and ended in a logical manner,' which I am 
sure Sir James would be the first to admit. 

“When our cruisers made' contact with the British ships, they 
immediately manoeuvred to bring the British cruisers and the battle- 
ship Renown within range of the big guns of the Vittorio Veneto and the 
Giulio Cesare. Our scouting planes had reported to us that the British 
had only one battleship whereas we had two. 

“The manoeuvre succeeded, and our two batdeships ppened fire. 
When the Renown realized she was outnumbered two to one, she 
immediately withdrew according to normal naval strategy. That 
was all there was to it. We made direct shell hits on two British 
cruisers, one of the Kent class and the other of the Birmingham class. 
Sir James showed good sense by withdrawing in view of the fact that 
he was outnumbered — for once.” 

In contrast to the navy, the army was constantly a victim of the 
political whims of Mussolini, who tried to make the army fit into his 
foreign policy rather than adapt his foreign policy to the military 
capacity of the country. The regular army and the Black Shirt 
Militia distrusted and hated each other. The regular army officers 
resented that a man who was a captain in the regular army reserve 
would suddenly become a colonel or even a general when he joined 
the Black Shirt Militia. Also, the old army officers never really 
approved of Mussolini as a strategist and down deep in their hearts 
objected to receiving orders from a man who before becoming 
dictator never had held a rank higher than corporal. The army 
sided with Badoglio'in the scandal of the Greek campaign, and this 
overt split did much to shake the morale not only of the higher 
officers but also of the humblest soldiers. In fact the Fascist army, 
whether Black Shirt or regular, was from the very start undermined 
by politics. Not once did the Italian soldier have the feeling that he 
was risking his life for his country half so much as that he was merely 
being a pawn, and a damn fool one at that, for somebody else’s 
political gambit. We are inclined to think that if the average Italian 
soldier had an honest conviction that he was really fighting for some- 
thing worth while, he might not be deserving of the bad reputation 
he has abroad today. He has also been let down by bad strategy, 
bad tactics, bad organization behind the lines, and just general 
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inefficiency runiung all the %vay back from the front-line trench to 

the Palazzo Venezia. 

Both in Ethiopia and in Spain we found the Italian soldiers 
patient and long-suffering. They put up %vith deprivation, lack of 
amusement, food, water, cigarettes, with the greatest forbearance. 
But in both wars, most of them felt that tliey were victims of some 
political game. Many times in Ethiopia, soldiers would say to us 
when we were alone with them, “What docs II Duce want with aJi 
these mountains and rocks anyway?” 

In Spain we frequently were asked by the Italian soldiers, “Why 
can’t the Spanish fight their own pig war wthout bringing us into 
it?” or, “We don’t like the Spaniards and they don’t like us,'so why 
should we be risking our lives for them?” 

When Mussolini ordered the attack on France, again the Italian 
soldiers felt let down. Here he was attacking a major pow’cr wth- 
out even proper artillery and aerial preparation. Almost every 


whirlpool into which he had been thrown. PavoUni glorified the 
resistance of the Italian army throughout the bitter winter that they 
were beaten back half-way through Albania by the Greek advance, 
and apotheosized the suffering of the Italian soldiers, thousands of 
whom died or had hands or feet amputated because of being frozen. 
But the Italian soldier could not understand why he or hb comrades 
in arms should have suffered from the cold. He failed to see why lie 
was not given warm gloves, socks, boots, and undcrsNcar to protect 
him against the dements. He also revolted inwardly that Mussolini 
should have started the campaign with such flimsy material as just 
happened to be on hand in Albania. How could anyone be ex- 
pected to show real fighting spirit under such conditions? 

In Libya it was not much better. After the first set-back tfiat the 
Italians suffered at the hands of the English toward the end of I9-|0, 
Graziani came out witli his famous report to the Ducc in which he 
declared tiiat the Italian defeat was due to inadequate equipment, 
especially lack of tanks and motorized vehicles. But the Indian 
soldier out in the desert had already known long before the fight 
even got under way that he was not receiving the right support. 
Such a feeling did not make for a bloodtiiirsty desire to stand up 
and lake it. * , 

'rije appointment of General Ugo Cavallcro to replace BadogUo 
as Chief of Uic General Staff, on December fi, igjo, shattered Italian 
fighting spirit still more. When the annountxment of Ws appoint- 
ment was made, one of our Italian oflicc-boys exclaimed; 

“Wh.-itl That crookl” 
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For the next few days, circles of all classes buzzed with indigna- 
tion. Everybody knew the background of Gavallero. It was true 
that he had been a disdnguished soldier, having won a bronze medal 
for valour during Italy’s war against the Turks in Libya in 1912; 
that he had been chief of operations under General Diaz at the time 
of the Piave and Vittorio Veneto victories in World War I; and that 
he had done commendable woi'k for two years as a member of the 
Versailles Inter-Allied Military Gommittee. Ma — ^when he resigned 
from public office in 1928 he became manager of the Ansaldo Ship- 
building Gompany of Genoa, which supplied the Italian navy with 
ships. Then navy inspectors suddenly discovered that two 10,000- 
ton cruisers, II Trento and II Trieste, had been constructed of ordinary 
steel instead of shell-proof steel as had been contracted for and 
specified by the navy. One of these ships was constructed under the 
supervision of Gavallero. Gavallero would have gone to jail had it 
not been for the intervention of Gostanzo Giano — the Foreign 
Minister’s father — who interested himself in the case. Even the 
Duke of Aosta came to Gavallero’s rescue simply because Gavallero 
once held a high position in the royal household. But the scandal 
was never hushed up, and Gavallero withdrew from all activities and 
did not make any public appearances until Mussolini surprisingly 
gave him the place of the distinguished Badoglio. 

Probably no people in the world are given such long military 
training — at least on paper — as the Italians. It theoretically begins 
in the- cradle, because every male child, as soon as he is born, is 
regarded by the Fascist government as being a member of the Figli 
della Lupa — Sons of the Wolf. When the tiny tots enter kinder- 
garten they don uniforms, consisting of greyish-green shorts, ‘black 
shirt, and trench cap. They practise marching and learn all the 
elements of parade formation. They also receive special instruction 
with emphasis placed on developing hatred of the English and 
Americans. 

At the age of six the child is promoted to membership in the 
Balilla, in which he remains until the age of twelve. He is then 
given a wooden gun and put through mock field manoeuvres. He is 
made military-minded as much as possible. Grippled children and 
sons of Jews and Anglo-Saxon foreigners who attend Italian schools 
are not permitted to belong and are made miserable by this os- 
tracism. 

At the age of twelve the Balilla boys become Avanguardisti and 
are given small-calibre rifles ranging from B-B guns to •22’s. The 
training is progressively stiffer and more advanced. The boys also 
begin to study Fascist theories and doctrines as applied to modern 
history. 

At the age of sixteen the schoolboys become Giovani Fascist! and 
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are given real guns and morcwarlike unifonns. They are taught to 
use firearms, bayonets, knives, and daggers, and the more promising 
ones arc assigned to instruct the younger Avanguardisti and Balilla. 

At the age of eighteen the pre-military period starts, and all bo>‘5, 
whether at school or working, must devote their Saturday afternoons 
lo this training, and no absences are excused without punishment 
except in the case of sickness, and all sickness must be attested to by 
a doctor’s certificate. In the U.P., where wc used many messengers 
to carry dispatches, we had to have old men as substitutes on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

At the age of twenty the regular military training starts and, in 
peace-time, continues for a year. During this year the boy leads the 
life of a soldier, living in barracks or under canvas. Long marches 
and field manoeuvres arc part of his daily programme. He is 
pigeonholed into the branch of service for whicli he is considered to 
be best suited, having the opportunity, however, to go into aviation 
if he shows the proper Fascist qualifications. 

Cnllrvc students, known as the Gruppo Universitario Fascista, 

revolution took place in Rome University when the graduating 
student body which had ‘^volunteered" tn masse (on Ute instructiotw 
of the Fascist party) staged demonstrations to demand that they be 
automatically given their degrees without having lo pass examina- 
tions. The Fascist government resisted these demands and punished 
the students by giving them the rank of sergeants instead of second 
lieutenants as was customary. 

\Mth all these years of training, both physical and mental, tliat the 
average Italian had forced upon him, it seemed strange th-at cvciy 
Italian youth did not develop into an ardent Fascist. But the fact 
was that the so-called Fascist ideals ran counter to the Italian charac- 
ter. Fundamentally, the Italian is non-miUtaristic by nature and he 
loathes all forms of regimentation. All the uniforms and Fascist 
regalia with which Mussolini bedecked Italian bop could never 
change this; so that as soon as Fascist precepts were hard to follow— 
that is, when they involved hardships and sacrifices as in \>ar-timc 
— the average Italian instinctively turned against them. When the 
Italian boy was called up to serve in the army he went with a hodge- 
podge of Fascist ideas in his head; but by the time the average recruit 
had been in the army a par or so, he had generally rejected most of 
these ideas and in their place liad a kind of political vacuum because, 
alwap having been isolated from other ideals, he had nothijig «o 
substitute for his crstwlulc Fascist principles. Unless, paradoxically . 
enough, it was a bit of {Vmcrican philosophy. 
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There was hardly an Italian family 'that did not have at least one 
member in the United States. These overseas relatives frequently 
sent money and always wrote of the greatness of America. In many 
cases they may even have exaggerated their own prosperity and the 
fine time they were having in order to impress the people back home, 
but they did do one thing, consciously or unconsciously, and that was 
to sell the United States to the Italians. We' were constantly meet- 
ing, in our workaday lives, people of all classes, from office-boys to 
editors-in-chief of newspapers and members of the Italian govern- 
ment, who proudly told us that they had a brother, a cousin, or an 
uncle who “was doing splendidly” somewhere in the U.S.A. — ^New 
York, San Francisco, Chicago, or even smaller cities. In almost 
every case, the Italo-American had fared much better than the 
stay-at-home members of his family. It was a propaganda that 
Mussolini could not combat. 

Long before World War II started, II Duce had bragged that he 
could place eight million bayonets in the field. But when Italy 
entered the war, it was soon found that neither literally nor meta- 
phorically could he fulfil such a threat. Not only were there not 
enough bayonets for such a mighty army, but there were not enough 
rifies, cloth for uniforms, leather for shoes, or vehicles for transport. 
At best they could only form a ragtag, unequipped force, if he could 
produce so many men, but most military observers agreed that he 
exceeded by several millions the number of men who would actually 
be fit for fighting. So many men in the field would also have meant 
complete disruption of Italian production, which even in peace-time 
was not sufficient to supply the needs of the country. 

During the winter of Italy’s non-belligerency period, when Ger- 
many, England, and France were at war but Italy was not, the 
Italian government announced that it had nearly a million men 
(960,000) under arms as a defensive measure. During the months 
immediately after Italy entered the war, approximately another 
million were mobilized, and during the fall and winter of 1941, just 
before and after the United States’ entry into the war, the Fascists 
began calling up and training nearly a million more. Many of these 
last were reservists who had already done their regular military 
training but needed considerable additional instruction in modern 
weapons. 

Thus, in 1942 Italy probably possessed an active army of about 
three million men, less the losses she had suffered. Her losses in 
prisoners had been between 150,000 and 200,000, including the 
entire Ethiopian army and about 90,000 prisoners captured by the 
British in their first North African drive. Probably her killed and 
wounded in battle did not exceed 200,000. This left Italy with well 
over two and a half million men. She had an estimated 400,000 in 
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are given real guns and more warlike umforms They are taught to 
use firearms, bayonets, kmves, and daggers, and the more promiang 
ones are assigned to instruct the younger Avanguardisti and Bahlla. 

At the age of eighteen the pre nuhtary penod starts, and all bo^-s, 
whether at school or working, must devote their Saturday afternoons 
to tlus training, and no absences are excused without pumslimcnt 
except in the case of sickness, and all sickness must be attested to by 
a doptor’s certificate In the UP, where sve used many messengers 
to carry dispatches, we had to have old men as subsututes on Satur- 
day afternoons 

At the age of twenty the regular military training starts and, m 
peace-time, continues for a year Dunng this y ear the boy leads the 
life of a soldier, living in bjirracks or under canvas Long marches 
and field manoeuvres are part of his daily programme He is 
pigeonholed into the branch of service for ivhich he is considered to 
be best suited, having the opportunity, however, to go into aviation 
if he shQ^vs the proper Fascist quohfications 

College students, known as the Gruppo Umvcrsitano Fascista, 
were permitted to do their prc-mihtary traimng along with their 
studies and on graduation had always been automatically considered 
eligible to become officers In the spring of 1941, a regular campus 
rcvoluuon took place in Rome University when the graduaung 
student body which had “volunteered” en masit (on the instructions 
of the Fasast party) staged demonstrations to demand tliat they be 
automatically given their degrees without having to pass examina- 
tions The Fascist go\cmmcnt resisted these demands and punished 
the students by giving them the rank of sergeants instead of second 
lieutenants as was customary 

With all diese years of training, both physical and mental, that the 
average Italian had forced upon him, it seemed strange that every 
Italian youth did not develop into an ardent Fascist But the fact 
was that the so-called Fascist ideals ran counter to the Italian ciiarac- 
ter Fundamentally, the Italian is non mihtanstic by nature and he 

lit 
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that IS, when they involved hardships and sacnCccs as m war-time 
— the average Italian instinctively turned against them When the 
Italian boy was called up to serve in the army he went with a hodge- 
podge of Fascist ideas in his head, but by the time the avenge recruit 
had been m the army a year or so, he had gcncnlly rejected most of 
these ideas and m their place had a kind of political vacuum because, 
always having been isolated from other idcab, he had nothin^ to 
subsutute for ius erstwhile Fascut principles Unless, paradoxically . 
enough, it was a bit of Amcncan philosophy 
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'Fhorc was hardly an Italian family 'that did not have at least one 
member in the United States. These overseas relatives frequently 
sent money and always wrote of the greatness of America. In many 
cases they may even liavc exaggerated their own prosjjcrily and the 
fine time they were having in order to impress the people back home, 
but they did do one thing, consciously or unconsciously, and that was 
to sell the United States to the Italians. We were constantly meet- 
ing, in our workaday livc.s, people of all classes, from office-boys to 
cditors-in-chicf of newspapers and members of the Italian govern- 
ment, who proudly told us that they had a brother, a cousin, or an 
uncle who “was doing splendidly” somewhere in the U.S.A.— -New 
York, San Fnmcisco, Ciiicago, or even smaller cities. In almost 
every case, the Italo-;\merican had fiircd much better than the 
stay-at-home members of his family. It was a propaganda that 
Mussolini could not combat. 

Long before World \Sair 11 started, II Duce had bragged that he 
could place eight million bayonet.s in the field. But when Italy 
entered the w.w, it w;is soon found that neither liiendly nor meta- 
phorically could he fulfil .such a threat. Not only were there not 
enough bayonets for such a mighty army, i)ut there were not enough 
rifles, cloth for uniforms, leather for shoes, or vchiclc.s for transport. 
At best they could only fbrm a ragtag, unequipped force, if lie could 
produce so maity men, but most military' observers agreed that he 
exceeded by sever.al milliojts the number of men who would actually 
be fit for fighting. .So many men in the field would also have meant 
complete ciisruption of Italian production, which even in peace-time 
was not sufficient to supply the needs of the country. 

During the winter of Italy’s non-belligerency period, when Ger- 
many, England, and France w’ere at war but Italy was not, the 
Italian government announced that it had nearly a million men 
(960,000) under arms .'is a defensive measure. During the months 
immediately after Italy entered the w'ar, approximately another 
million were mobili'/.ed, and during the fall and winter of 19.5.1, just 
before and after the United .States’ entry into the w'tir, tJie Fascists 
began calling up and training nearly a million more. Many of these 
last were reservists w'ho had already done their regular military 
training but needed considerable additional instruction in modern 
weapons. 

Thus, in 1942 Italy probably possessed an active army of about 
three million men, less the losses she had suffered. Flcr losses in 
prisoners had been between 150,000 and 200,000, includin"- the 
entire Ethiopian army and about go,ooo prisoners captured by the 
British in their first North African drive. Probably her lulled and 
wounded in battle did not exceed 200,000. This left Italy with well 
over two and a half million men. She had an estimated .500,000 in 
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Libya, ^vhe^c the Italians did all the routine work of garrisoning, 
policing, supply services, and so on, leaving to the German forces 
only the work of forming the spearheads of attacks and the brunt of 
defence Another 100,000 were actively engaged on the Russian 
front, leaving over two millions m non fighting sectors Of these, 
around three quarters of a tmllion were used m occupation ivork m 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and France The remainder were in Italy 
either completing their traimng or guarding Italy's coastline against 
possible invasion It was estimated by neutral observers m Rome 
m the spring of 194a that Italy had between half a million and one 
million men under arms for which she had no immediate use, and 
there was consequently great speculation as to what Italy planned 
to do with these troops Some believed they were to be sent to 
the Russian front, while others thought Italy planned to tvrest her 
revindications from France by force or make a deal with Franco 
whereby Italy would aid Spam in seizing Gibraltar 

Besides the three million men who had been taken out of Italian 
civil life by enrolment m the army, another half million men were 
working at industry, mimng, and agncullurc m Germany, thus 
further decreasing die number of men for Italy's own civilian 
needs 

The strain of outfitting and equipping an army of three million 
men taxed Italy s industrial output tremendously and was m a large 
measure responsible for the severe lauoning of cloOics, shots, and 
other civilian necessities The shortage of wool for soldiers’ uni- 
forms was so severe that the Fascists insutulcd a house lo-house 
canvass for old wool m the form of mattresses and blankets and 
undcrdoihcs They also ga\c benefit opera performances to whicli 
admittance was paid m wool, so many falos according to the \aluc 
of the scat — one kilo of ivool for an orchestra scat, four kilos for a box 

As the war progressed, the Black Shirt Militia was merged more 
and mote with the tegular army The miUiia had originally been 
organized by Italo Baibo m the early days of Fasasin more or less 
as a means to find something for the rowdy sguadnsli who, before the 
March on Rome, distinguished themselves as street fighters Later, 
these same squadruli were the ones who administered castor oil to 
rccalatrant anti Fascists Under the iraming of Baibo, they became 
the ofiiaal storm troopers of the party, whose mam function was to 
take part m parades on national holida>s Tlicir ranks were in- 
creased by iliousands of \oIuniccrs, howeser, dunng the Lihioptaii 
war, and they soon became a formidable numlicr of combaianu 
As a result of ilic good showing they made agnimi the tll*c<iuip|)fd 
Ethiopians, ilicy cnjo>cd a reputation far above ihcir actual merit 
In Uic Spanish Civ il War they v%crc tlic lust to take part in the flight- 
ing, but after Guadakajarv it was decided that they must be pul m 
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battle only with regular army soldiers. In World War II, Mussolini 
always sandwiched regiments of Black Shirts in between regiments 
of regulars. Although General Enzo - Galbiati replaced Achille 
Starace on May 25, 1941, as nominal head of the Black Shirt Militia, 
nevertheless it had already become an integral part of the army and 
under army direction. The regular army itself, on the other hand, 
became more than ever subordinated to Mussolini and his own 
personal appointees such as Gavallero. Thus, what power Mussolini 
lost in one way he regained in another. 

Aviation always remained exclusively Fascist and as such was the 
most corrupt and inefficient of the three armed branches. It was 
used as a political playground in which party leaders could show off 
their talents for war without coming under the discipline of the army 
or the navy. It offered an opportunity to politicians like Giano and 
Pavolini to perform a few spectacular stunts and then return with 
war records to their ministerial desks. Mussolini, who was always 
one of the world’s worst fliers, regarded Italian aviation as his pet 
service and uninterruptedly held the portfolio of Minister of Air 
since 1933. Flying was modern — therefore, it had to be Fascist. 
As the leader of Fascism, II Duce, therefore, posed as a great pilot. 
While his followers quaked, the dictator would take off in an airplane 
and land unexpectedly at any airfield. There was no telling when 
he was coming or, for that matter, how he would land. There was 
always another pilot at the controls, but even so it was extremely 
dangerous because Mussolini insisted, on playing to the gallery. He 
had to be seen doing the actual taking-off and landing. His land- 
ings were described to us by one flier who was frequently a member 
of his crew as “modern-day miracles.” He said there was nothing 
more harrowing than to be in the same plane which Mussolini 
insisted on running in the same dictatorial manner as he ran the 
state. Hitler was supposed to have told Mussolini in 1941: 

“With the war on, it is necessary for the good of the i^s that you 
do not needlessly imperil your life by piloting your own plane. In 
fact, I think we should both stay on the ground as much as possible 
. during these critical times.” 

The Duce' forced his sons, Vittorio and Bruno, to become fliers at 
early ages. Vittorio took up aviation in 1934 and was given his 
pilot’s licence the same year. He was eighteen at the time and for 
many months afterward held the distinction of being the youngest 
aviator in Italy. His younger brother, Bruno, broke this record by 
becoming an army pilot in 1935 when he was only seventeen years 
of age. We met them both in Ethiopia, where they were stationed 
at the Enda Jesus airport near, Makale. We sat at the same 
luncheon-table with them on our return from one of our flights over 
Ethiopian lines. They were dressed in singlets, khaki shorts, and 
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nauvc sandals. Both had long, cxirly beards which were surprisingly 

blond. 

Eleanor found Vittorio fat and arrogant and not very intelligent, 
while she rather liked Bruno, who had a sweet smile which from 
time to time lightened his serious face. Neither of them showed any 
sense of humour. Reynolds didn^t like cither of them. They w ere 
both only second lieutenants at the time, and it must be admitted 
that they received, as far as we could sec, no special treatment from 
their superior officers. We learned later that the Ducc, who ^v•as 
disappointed in his two sons because they showed no aptitude at 
leadership and certainly gave no promise of ever being able, one or 
the other, to take his place, had ordered that they be given the same 
treatment as any other subalterns. 

Eleanor asked Vittorio if he svas doing much bombing. 

“Yes,” he said, “I go out almost every day and drop a few eggs on 
Ethiopian concentrations, but it is dull work. There arc no air 
battles. I should like to have a chance to shoot down some planes. 
There is more thrill in that.” 

Reynolds, without much result, tried to engage Bruno in con- 
versation, but he was reluctant to talk and made only laconic 
answers. 

“My father warned me,” he said naively, “not to talk to news- 
paper men.” And then, as if quoting from a lesson he had learned, 
he continued: ^ 

“I can only say that I am doing my duty the same as all Italians, 
and I am sure we arc going to wn quickly and decisively.” 

The superior officers at the table did all they could to prc\xnl us 
from talking to the Mussolini brothers, as though they were afraid 
that the two youngsters might say the wrong thing. 

We saw them later in Italy, where they showed much more 
interest in soccer and bo;ung ffian in aviation or things Fascist. 
They also played around in the Spanish Civil ^Va^, %vhcrc, as far as 
we could learn, they did not distinguish themselves particularly. 

On August 7, 1941, Bruno, who had meanwhile Nolunlccrcd as a 
lest pilot, was lr>’ing out a new type of four-engine bomber at the*. 
San Giusto airport near PUa when something went wTong. At an 
altitude of about three hundred feet, the plane slid sidewap and 
crashed to tljc ground, lulling Bruno and two offiers and injuring 
five, including two workmen on the field. A communique w.u 
issued explaining the disaster in the most favourable light. It 
attempted to exonerate Bruno— ,is the dictator’s own son— of all 
blame and at the same time tried to show liiat there was nothing 
wrong with the plane, for that would luwc been a rcilcciiun on 
Fascist aircraft construction. Tlic general impression, however, was 
b.ad. Some people were convinced that the accident was due to 
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graft in Fascist airplane factories and that the plane had not been 
constructed according to specifications, while others contended that 
Bruno was too inexperienced for the delicate post of test pilot, and 
it had only been given him through his father’s favouritism. Up to 
the time we left Italy, no further attempts were made to use this type 
of plane. 

Bruno’s death revealed more than anything else how the people 
■ felt about Mussolini. It was the kind of tragedy that should have 
aroused public sympathy for II Duce. Instead of feeling sorry for 
him, the people used the accident as an argument against him. The 
situation was not improved any when three weeks later II Duce 
published a book entitled I Talk with Bruno. Actually, he was only 
showing the normal grief of a father for the loss of a favourite son. 
But to put such grief between the covers of a book shocked many 
of the die-hard Fascists who themselves had lost sons and brothers 
in the war, and who, because of Mussolini’s dictates, had shown no 
outward signs of grief. He had even decreed that women were not 
to wear mourning for their loved ones killed in action. Yet Musso- 
lini publicized his loss in an un-Fascist way. One Italian, who was 
still prominent in the party, despite his change of views since the 
entrance of Italy into the war, told us: 

“It’s a weird thing for a dictator to do — take time out from a 
world war to write an emotionally hysterical book about the loss 
of his son. Many of us have suffered greater losses, yet he was the 
one who told us not to mourn. And then, Dio mio, the book indi- 
cates he thinks he is having spiritualistic conversations with Bruno’s 
soul. He has become quite unbalanced.” 

The greatest loss to Italian flying, however, occurred at Tobruk 
on June 28, 1940. Italo Balbo, known as “the father of Fascist 
aviation,” was returning to his headquarters after an aerial inspec- 
tion tour of the Egyptian front. As he arrived over his airfield, he 
was greeted with a barrage of anti-aircraft fire. The plane was hit 
and plummeted to the ground. Balbo and all the occupants were 
killed. The Press Ministry at first tried to give credit for “the kill” 
to the British, but the British Air Ministry announced that on that 
particular day their airplanes had not engaged in any combat in 
North Africa and therefore could not have shot down Balbo. Con- 
sequently, rumours were current in Rome for a time that he had 
been deliberately assassinated because Mussolini was jealous of his 
ever-growing popularity since his famous mass flight from Rome 
to Chicago and back. Balbo was not only a great aviator' and 
flight commander, as attested by several other mass flights which 
he headed, but was also an able statesman. At the age of twenty- 
nine he becameUnder-Secretary of National Economy — the youngest 
member of the Cabinet. Three years later he became 
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following day According to these propaganda accounts it %^as 
propelled by gases v.hich emanated from a combustion chamber 
and, passing through a turbine, were ejected through a notzlc in 
the tail of the plane with such force that they kicked the craft 
forward That was the last we heard of that experiment 
Aside from politicians, the aviation attracted to it many of the 
younger members of Italian aristocracy who tvanted to avoid the 
discipline of the array or navy Many of these aristocrats proved 
brilliant mdividualists in the sky but were frequently being put 
in the guardhouse because they thought nothing, when they became 
bored with airfield monotony, of hopping off in a plane and fl>ing 
to Rome for a couple of days* vacation — AWOL 
Fascist aviation was not only undisaplmed in its personnel, but 
also failed to collaborate with Ac other two armed branches Both 
the navy and the army blamed most of their major disasters on tlie 
bad co-operation they received from the air The Germans con- 
sidered ItaUan aviauon so weak that they set up Aeir own airliclds 
m Sicily and Sarduua in order to support Nazi umts in North iVfrica 
Party politics, mefliaency, and incputude have been responsible 
for much of the poor showmg made by the Italians m ^Vo^ld War II 
But anoAer cause was exhaiuuon Italy had already been worn 
out by two previous wars— -EAiopia and Spam The Ab>'suman 
adventure, including its post-war reconstruction and the supplying 
of Ac army of occupation, cost Italy 19,000,000,000 lire Tlic 
Fascist partiapaCion in Spam cost another 7,500,000,000, of which 
5,500,000,000 was to be repaid by Franco m twenty-four annual 
instalments Despite all his sabre ratAng before stabbing France 
in Ac back, Mussolini, dunng Ac Greek war, was compelled to 
admit how depleted the Itahans* war strength wis as a result of 
EAiopia and Spam Speaking in Ac Adnino Theatre — where he 
read his speech for the first time instead of dehvcnng it extemporane- 
ously as was his custom — be said 
“WiA Ac outbreak of hostilities on September 1, 1939, we hid 
just finished two wars winch imposed relatively modest sacrifices 
in human life, but had forced us to make an enormous loguuc and 
financial effort 

“But developments m lustory, whiA sometimes are speeded up, 
cannot be halted any more than Ac fleeting moment of fiust 
could be halted History takes one by the throat and forces a 
decision If wc had been one hundred per cent ready wc would 
liavc entered Ac war in September 1939 and not m June 1910 ’* 
Tlic Ducc neglected to add, however, iliat Italyr liad not been 
ready m June 1940 either— and tliat Italian producuon since tlut 
period had never been able to k«:p pace with Ac critical needs oC 
Italy’s anned forces 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The Libyan Campaigns 

W HEN the Graziani army first began to lose in Libya and the 
British pushed it back beyond Benghazi, many Italians whom 
we knew complained that the Germans were not helping out in 
Africa. Their opinion was that Italy alone was fighting the British. 
Where were the Germans? Why couldn’t they come to Italy’s 
assistance in Libya? 

“The Germans haven’t taken any constructive war action what- 
ever since they stopped their large-scale air raids over England,” 
one Italian newspaper man said to us. “Their forces are not 
engaged wlsewhere, so why don’t they send us some of their 
armoured divisions?” 

But these very same Italians were the first to protest against 
the Germans as soon as Nazi forces began to win in Libya. The 
same Italian newspaper man by that time had done a complete 
mental somersault and, retracting some of his previous words, 
said: 

“Rommel didn’t need to move in on us in Libya. We wanted 
help, not subjugation. Now he’s trying to run everything and we 
make a brutta figura” 

We heard similar remarks from all our Italian acquaintances, 
ranging from our servants to high Fascist officials. In a way, the 
Libyan campaign was the entirety of Axis relations in microcosm. 
All the dislike that the Italians and Germans felt for each other 
could be seen in this one phase of the war. The unwillingness of 
the Italians to call on help from the Germans was shown, as was 
the Nazi technique of stepping in to help and then taking over com- 
pletely. It brought out the weakness of Mussolini in his relations 
with Hitler by the way II Duce consented to German control of 
military operations in Italian territory. 

The German correspondents often openly criticized the bad show- 
ing of the Italians. One night we heard them, at the bar of the 
Foreign Press Club, laughing over the latest story they had heard 
at their Rome Embassy. There were at least six correspondents 
there, including the omnipresent von Langen, as well as Alwens, 
von Hahn, Wiebel. They were talking loudly and obviously didn’t 
care whether or not we heard. The gist of their joke was that 
Rommel had asked Berlin direct for twenty thousand reinforce- 
ments. The German High Command, so their story went, wired 
in reply: 
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Rommel snapped back “I said I want soldiers, not ditch-dmBcrs " 
The N^i usurpation of power in Libya particularly anno\cd the 
Italians because, among many other things, it undermined ihcir 
pr^tige with the Arabs Mussohm had long been proud of his 
self styled Utle, “The Defender of Islam ” Just before Italy entered 
the war against England and France, Reynolds flew' to Tripoli and 
Benghazi as part of a general survey of the Middle East that he isas 
making for the U P He found the Itahans had done extremely 
well m consoUdaUng themselves with the Arabs After the first 
bad period, immediately following World War I, when the suong 
arm killer methods of Graziani had been called upon to quell all 
revolt, the Italians made friends with the i^bs by a score of ruses 
and tucks and entered upon good terms, comparativ’cly speaking, 
with these subject people While in Tripoli and Benghazi, Reynolds 
had a chance to sec how the Italians strove to win over the natives 


The Italians had successfully merged their administration into the 
atmosphere and background of Islam Italian government build* 
mgs, for example, were of Moslem architecture There were daily 
propaganda broadcasts over the radio m Arabic Italian films, 
carefully chosen for Africa, were dubbed m Arabic The labim 
chieftains were permitted to share m Fascist graft, they were 
awarded impressive decoraaons and titles and were given posts 
that were lucrative but devoid of any authority The Xabyan 
soldiers were outfitted with colourful umlbrms which appealed 


to their native love of display Italian aviation, os bad os it was, 
also helped in impressing the Arabs with Italian supcnofity 
Reynolds had never seen m English or French colonics so mudi 
use made of airplanes Dozens of Italian aircraft were every day 
to be seen in tlie skies over almost all the large cities of ubja, 
profoundly impressing the Arabs, wlio had not gone bejond the 
camel as a means of travel Reynolds w as convinced that Mussolini 
had succeeded much more with his “Sword of Islam” propaganda 
in Lib) a, where llierc were no nval countries to inicrftrc, than nr 
Tunisia, where the Frcncli ably undemuned Italian prestige 
Reynolds was amazed in bot/i Tnpoh and Benghazi at the extent 
to wluch Italians had militarized the nauves The) hid put into 
uniform not only the Arabs, who were iamous Ibr their fi^nlini, 
qualities, but also the Negroes, who formed fort) per cent of the 
population Scores of thousands of nativ-a had been trained ai 
foot soldiers, artillerymen, mounted spahis, ground crews for Julun 
aviauon, and even parachutists Hus dependence on nMivc soldicij 

was one of the factors that caused the UMians, before the Germain 
Came to their aid, to make sucli a bad showing ag-diui i; c ri aJu v. 
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Whether it was Mussolini’s or Graziani’s idea was never clear; but 
the Italians did try at first to fight the war in Libya and Egypt on 
a colonial basis. The British beat back the Italians by merely 
bringing into play European methods and weapons, and the Ger- 
mans in turn threw back the British by using the most modern of 
Blitzkrieg tactics and tanks. The Libyan fighting soon proved that 
the desert offers an even better terrain for mechanized warfare than 
the battlefields of Europe and that native troops were of negligible 
value. Gasoline had stripped desert warfare of its old-fashioned 
romance. 

The German correspondents bragged that Rommel was the first 
to recognize that a desert was like an ocean .and that therefore 
desert tank tactics should be similar to naval battles. One of the 
quarrels Rommel and Graziani had concerned this point. Rommel 
was supposed to have said: 

“I give no more importance to gaining or losing so many hundreds 
of square miles of Libyan terrain than an admiral does to gaining 
so many square miles of the sea. The admiral only worries about 
the number of enemy ships he destroys, and all I worry about are the 
number of British armoured forces I can smash.” 

Graziani made the mistake of thinking of the campaign in North 
Africa in terms of the past, just as the French General Staff had 
based its plans for World War II on what had happened in World 
War I. Graziani therefore had accumulated vast stores of equip- 
ment and a large amount of infantry with a view to fighting a 
colonial campaign such as had always been fought in Africa. 

The Germans always thought the Italians committed a colossal 
blunder when they did not follow up their initial advantage in 
Libya and use Nazi Blitzkreig methods against Egypt before the 
British had a chance to accumulate superior armaments there. 
After the Italian declaration of war, Graziani started an offensive 
against Egypt as soon as weather conditions permitted. On 
September 14, 1940, he took Solium and, two days later, Sidi 
Barrani. Although his forces at that time were numerically vastly 
superior to the British, he halted at Sidi Barrani and failed to follow 
up his advantage. Later, when the tide of war turned against Italy, 
he justified his failure on the grounds that the water supplies at 
Sidi Barrani and beyond were so inadequate that he could not 
continue until he had constructed an aqueduct that would assure 
his troops of a fixed and continuous supply. He also did not con- 
sider that the communications between the Italo-Egyptian frontier 
and Sidi Barrani were sufficiently good to supply an army taking 
the offensive, so he paused to build a military road. Some idea of 
the unmechanized condition of the Italian army could "^ined 
from the fact that many Italian regiments had w^lk ’ 
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“ "«= no trucks or other transponatton 

^ vau 1 u "'ff 0 only enough vehicles to transport supphes 

While he was building his road and his aqueduct, Graziaiu uas 
also concentrating large numbers of troops and great reserves of 
food and war materials of aU kinds at Sidi Barram, ^«th the inten- 
tion of pushing forward to Metsa Matruh as soon as he had made 
what he considered the necessary preparations But what Graziatu 
forgot was that the British were not remaining idle during this 
period Also, the British had learned a severe lesson m France 
By this time they fully appreciated the possibilities of a war of nio\’c- 
ment fought with tanks, mcchanued troops, and other modem 
weapons While Graziani was concentrating his old fashioned war 
materials in preparation for an outmoded colonial campaign, the 
British were gathering together in Suez, Port Said, and Alexandria, 
and then forwarding to hfersa Alairuh, the kind of weapons with 
which they had «een the Germans crush the French army and ihcir 
own expeditionary force m France 
Graziani admitted m his report that his scouting planes had noted 
the British preparations at Metsa Matruh and other defensiv e points, 
mcludmg the large oasis of Suva, but said that he was not sure 
■whether it heralded a British offcnjive or whether it was of a purely 
defensive character Rommel later contended Uiat Graziani had 
been much too pmdent—if be had forgotten his aqueduct and bis 
road, he might have struck a tcUing blow at Egypt when Bntam 
was almost completely unprepared Instead, the British, not con- 
tent with defendmg Egypt, saw a chance of wiping out the iVxu 
bridgehead m Africa and on December 9, 1940, launched their 
most successful offensive. The British attacked first an Italian 
encampment at Nibeiwa, fifteen miles south of Sidi Barrani, which 
was held by the Malctn column Seeing tlicrascltcs otic median* 
ized, the Malctti troops began to withdraw and wired for reinforce- 
ments The Second Libyan Division was sent to their aid, hut both 
were overcome and those who were not annihilated surTcndcrcd 
General Maletu himself was killed m the battle 
To excuse himself for the defeats that the British were admnustcf- 
mg to his army, Graziani sent his famous apologia of December 01, 
1940, to II Ducc — which was m reality a protest against belnrd- 
thc-Uncs corruption as wcU as an alibi for himself *Many It^uiu 
read between the lines and considered it a subtle cnticism of Mus«>* 
lini Graziam woic 

“Against strongholds occupied by our troops m fiat desert j 
and Mithout any possibility of lacucs, chccncw) lull -w opj)oin.riiy 
of employing masses of armoured units, ariiiourcd “'f"" 
and heavy tanks, supported by mobile arnllery, rnd with the eil« 
u c co-operauon of air forces 
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“As soon as the massacring air bombardment had ceased, 
armoured units Vstruck from every direction against our troops. 
Thus despite the fiercest resistance, our strongholds within a few 
hours were taken one by one.” 

The Italian defenders probably outnumbered their British at- 
tackers at this point, but the British armament was immeasurably 
better. The Italians were completely unprepared for defending 
themselves against an armoured and motorized offensive in the 
European style. Sidi Barrani was soon cut off and was able to 
hold out for only three days. Other Italian forces on the Egyptian 
side of the frontier were forced either to surrender or, at best, to 
fight a costly rearguard action to cover the retreat to Libya. The 
Graziani report implied that there was something seriously wrong 
with the Italian anti-tank guns when it said: 

“Against an armoured mass operating concentrically on a large 
front our anti-tank arms and artillery were forced to waste shots on 
numerous mobile targets which interminably came forward, and 
therefore had little effect. 

“The essential reason for the enemy’s lightning-like initial success 
must be attributed to the crushing superiority of the enemy’s 
armoured units.” 

Three other insinuations were seen by almost every Italian when 
he read the following three paragraphs of the report: 

“We lacked a complement of motor vehicles which, as you know, 
were pouring in from .the mainland. . . . 

“Episodes of epic greatness occurred in the unequal battle between 
soldiers of Italy and the British Empire’s armoured divisions. . . . 

“The British aviation, evidently reinforced by new units, con- 
tinually attacked our troops, back areas, our supply bases and 
aviation fields and ports at Tobruk and Bardia. Owing to fatal 
adverse atmospheric conditions — first, sandstorms, then floods caused 
by exceptional rains — our air force could not make all its weight felt 
in battle.” 

To the Italian mind, accustomed to look for inner meanings as a 
result of Fascist censorship, it was clear: 

- (i) Motor vehicles were just beginning to arrive in Africa, but 
Graziani had not received them in time. There had been an inex- 
plicable delay. 

(2) The juxtaposition of the phrase “Italian soldiers” and “the 
British Empire’s armoured divisions” was significant. It could only 
mean that Italians without -tanks were fighting British mechanized 
forces. Why.^ 

(3) There was something wrong with Fascist aviation. The 
sandstorms and floods had not interfered with the British fliers. 

After the fall of Sidi Barrani the Italians attempted ' a 
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a fraction of the arms and equipment ^vlth which 
North African war 
hands The civihan 


thrv stirtrH tlir* 


It ^vas then that a loud public clamour — not printed in the news- 
papers, of course began demanding that Germany do somcUung 
to help Italy before all Libya was lost 

The British did not give the hard pressed Bergonzoh any umc to 
organize his defences Withm a week they advanced upon Benghazi 
in two directions, and this tune they got him as ivcll as a miyonty 
of the other defenders He did not surrender tamely, howc\cr 
He had about one hundred and fifty tanks, most of tlicm light, 
and the remainder only medium, which he hurled at the Dniish 
armoured columns south of Benghazi m an attempt to force a 
break-through so that the bulk of his army could retreat mlo 
Tnpolitama When the British did lay hands on him, they had 
qmckly to rush him by plane to a Cairo hospital because lie was 
suffering from appendiatis 

The British raced on until they captured El Agheila, llie last city 
of any size in Cyrenaica, on February 9 Here they paused Before 
them stretched three hundred miles of the worst desert along all 
the North African sea coast — a broad natural barrier which was a 
more effective defence for TnpoUtania than anything the Italians 
themselves could have constructed To go forward ^'*uh forces of 
any size meant orgaiuzmg a big scale water-supply system Thu 
was far from impossible, of course, but it did mean waiUng for a 
certain length of time, and in the meantime events were taking 
place elsewhere which apparently caused the Bniish High Comniand 
to ha\c some uncertamly as to what move they should next under* 


The Axis was pressuring Yugoslavia to sign the TnparUtc Pact, 
and to the British this could mean one thing only — that Germany 
was preparing to intervene m the Italo-Grcck war The Bfituli 
apparently did not have suffiaent troops to send aid to Greece and 
at the same ume conunuc their offensive m Zabya They li^d to 
make a decision between the two It must have represented a 
battle between the statesmen and tlie soldiers Tlic statesmen 
argued that since Greece was an ally, and Britain had a ircaiy 
guaranteeing her, Britain must send Greece nuhtary aid—csen n 
It could not be cffccuvc The generals insisted that the number oi 
troops Britain could send Greece would not be sufiicjcnt to 
stand a full-dress German invasion, while at Ujc same time, oy 
pressing fonvard m Libya, they had a chance to dean up Uic 
foothold m Nortli ^Vfnea once and for all and effect ^ 
tlic French army in North iVlrica whicli was waverma iti 1 


to Vichy France 
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The statesmen won. From a military point of view, the decision 
probably represented a strategic blunder as great or even greater 
than Graziani’s failure to strike into Egypt while it was still com- 
paratively unarmed. The sending of British reinforcements to 
Greece was not officially announced until April 6, but they actually 
left Alexandria on March 10. The blunders in Libya were even: 
Italy, one; England, one. 

The British leisurely finished their mopping-up. The isolated 
Italian garrison on the oasis of Giarabub, a great Arab commercial 
centre and seat of Senussi learning, held out until March 21, while 
the sixty Italians holding the oasis of Kufra, nearly three hundred 
miles south of the sea-coast, had surrendered to the Free French 
only a short time before. Giarabub had been cut off more than 
two months before it was captured, and its resistance was greatly 
publicized by the Italian press. But we accidentally fell into con- 
versation with an Italian whose three sons were among the garrison, 
and his only desire seemed to be that it surrender quickly, before 
any of his sons got killed. Shaking his head anxiously, he said: 

“Is this a war or a printing press? Two of my three sons in 
Giarabub have been promoted to officers. It is terrible. There is 
no military point in their holding out. It is just mock heroics. 
Just so the Fascist newspapers will have something to write about.” 

“But you should be proud that your sons distinguished themselves 
like that,” Reynolds said, seeking to console him. 

“No, no. I do not wish them to distinguish themselves. I only 
want this pig war to end. They have only been made officers 
because the man on the balcony needs something that resembles a 
victory in Libya.” 

The exact date of the arrival of German troops in Libya is not 
known, but it is certain that they had been there for some consider- 
able time before they first put in appearance on the battlefields. 

We were surprised to see German troops pass through Rome, 
who, because of their nut-brown tan, looked as though they were 
veterans of tropical warfare. We would have thought that they 
were returning from Africa, except for the directions of the trains on 
which they came and left. We also knew that they could not be 
returning from Libya, because there had been no Nazi contingents 
there. It seemed a possible news story, so we checked with friendly 
military attaches in Rome. At first they were sceptical of what we 
told them — about the soldiers being so tanned. Nevertheless, several 
of them checked and learned that it was more of the methodical 
way the Germans ^prepared for individual campaigns. These 
soldiers, most of whom had never seen a desert, had been trained 
in artificial Libyas back in Germany. They had been subjected to 
toasting by machine light, electrical heat, and even imitation sand- 
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a fraction of the arms and equipment with which they started the 
Norm Afocan war The remainder had already fallen into Bniish 
hands The avihan population in Italy was demoralised too, and 
It was then that a loud public clamour— not printed in the new* 
papers, of course— began demanding that Germany do something 
to help Italy before all Libya was lost 

The British did not give the hard-pressed Bei^nzoh any time to 
organize his defences Withm a week they advanced upon Benghazi 
m two directions, and this tune they got him as u ell as a raijonty 
of the other defenders He did not surrender tamely, hoivcscr 
He had about one hundred and fifty tanks, most of tlicm light, 
and the remainder only mcdiuna, which he hurled at the Bntish 
annoured columns south of Benghazi m an attempt to force a 
break-through so that the bulk of his army could retreat into 
Tripohtama When the Bntish did lay hands on him, they had 
quickly to rush him by plane to a Cairo hospital because he tsas 
suffering from appendicitis 

The J^tish raced on until they captured £1 Aghcila, the last aty 
of any size in Cyrenaica, on February 9 Here tlicy paused Before 
them stretched three hundred miles of the worst desert along all 
the North African sea-coast — broad natural barrier whicli was a 
more effective defence for Tripohtama than anything the Italians 
themselves could have constructed To go forward wiUi force* of 
any size meant orgimzing a big-scale water-supply system This 
was far from impossible, of course, but it did mean waiung for a 
certain length of time, and in the meantime events were taking 
place elsewhere which apparently caused the Bntish High Command 
to have some uncertainty as to what move they should next under- 


take 

The Axis was pressuring Yugoslavia to sign the Triparuic Pact, 
and to the British this could mean one thing only— that Germany 
was preparing to mterv'cnc in the Italo-Grcck war The Bfiiuh 
apparently did not have sufliaent troops to send aid to Greece mu 
at the same time continue their offensive m Libya They had to 
make a decision between the two It must have represented a 
battle between the statesmen and llic soldiers The statesmen 
argued that since Greece was an ally, and Britain luid a treaty 
guaranteeing her, Britain must send Greece military aid— even u 
It could not be cffccuvc The generals insisted that the number t-i 
troops Britain could send Greece would not be suffcicrU to with- 
stand a full-dress German inv'asion, while at die same 
pressing forward in Libya, they had a chance to clean up i »c « 
foothold m NorUi Africa once and for all and effect a junctuic v. ^ 
tlic French army in North ^Uhea which was wavering in lu tcaj y 
to Vichy France 
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The statesmen won. From a military point of view, the decision 
probably represented a strategic blunder as great or even greater 
than Graziani’s failnre to strike into Egypt while it was still com- 
paratively unarmed. The sending of British reinforcements to 
Greece was not officially announced until April 6, but they actually 
left Alexandria on March 10. The blunders in Libya were even: 
Italy, one; England, one. 

The British leisurely finished their mopping-up. The isolated 
Italian garrison on the oasis of Giarabub, a great Arab commercial 
centre and seat of Senussi learning, held out until March 21, while 
the sixty Italians holding the oasis of Kufra, nearly three hundred 
miles south of the sea-coast, had surrendered to the Free French 
only a short time before. Giarabub had been cut off more than 
two months before it was captured, and its resistance was greatly 
publicized by the Italian press. But we accidentally fell into con- 
versation with an Italian whose three sons were among the garrison, 
and his only desire seemed to be that it surrender quickly, before 
any of his sons got killed. Shaking his head anxiously, he said: 

“Is this a war or a printing press? Two of my three sons in 
Giarabub have been promoted to officers. It is terrible. There is 
no military point in their holding out. It is just mock heroics. 
Just so the Fascist newspapers will have something to write about.” 

“But you should be proud that your sons distinguished themselves 
like that,” Reynolds said, seeking to console him. 

“No, no. I do not wish them to distinguish themselves. I only 
want this pig war to end. They have only been made officers 
because the man on the balcony needs something that resembles a 
victory in Libya.” 

The exact date of the arrival of German troops in Libya is not 
known, but it is certain that they had been there for some consider- 
able time before they first put in appearance on the battlefields. 

We were surprised to see German troops pass through Rome, 
who, because of their nut-brown tan, looked as though they were 
veterans of tropical warfare. We would have thought that they 
were returning from Africa, except for the directions of the trains on 
which they came and left. We also knew that they could not be 
returning from Libya, because there had been no Nazi contingents 
there. It seemed a possible news story, so we checked with friendly 
military attaches in Rome. At first they were sceptical of what we 
told them — about the soldiers being so tanned. Nevertheless, several 
of them checked and learned that it was more of the methodical 
way the Germans , prepared for individual campaigns. These 
soldiers, most of whom had never seen a desert, had been trained 
in artificial Libyas back in Germany. They had been subjected to 
toasting by machine light, electrical heat, and even imitation sand- 
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a fraction of the arms and equipment with winch they started the 
Nor^ Aftiwn war The remainder had already fallen into Bntish 
hands fhe avihan population in Italy was demoralised too, and 
It was then that a loud public clamour— not printed in the news- 
papers, of course— began demandmg that Germanv do somcthimr 
to help Italy before all Libya was lost 
The Bntish did not give the hard-pressed Bergonzoh any time to 
orgamze his defences Withm a week they advanced upon Benghazi 
m two directions, and this time they got him as well as a majontv 
of the other defenders He did not surrender tamely, however 
He had about one hundred and fifty tanks, most of them light, 
and the remamder only medium, which he hurled at the Bniish 


armoured columns south of Benghazi m an attempt to force a 
break-through so that the bulk of his army could retreat into 
Tnpolitama When the Bntish did lay hands on. him, they had 
quickly to rush him by plane to a Cairo hospital because he v^-as 
suffering from appendicitis 

The British raced on until they captured El Aghcila, the last city 
of any size m Gyrcnaica, on February 9 Here they paused Before 
them stretched three hundred miles of the worst desert along all 
the North African sea-coast — a broad natural barrier which was a 
more effective defence for Tnpolitama than anything the Italians 
themselves could have constructed To go forward wtUi forces of 
any size meant orgamzing a big-scale water-supply s>*siem Tins 
was far from impossible, of course, but it did mean waiung for a 
certain length of time, and in the meantime events were taking 
place elsewhere which apparently caused Uic Bntish High Command 
to have some uncertainty as to what move they should next under- 
take 

The Axis was pressunng Yugoslavia to sign the Tripartite Pact, 
and to the British this could mean one thing only — that German) 
was prepanng to intervene in the IiaJo-Grcck war The British 
apparently did not have suffiaent troops to send aid to Greece and 
at the same umc continue their offensive m Libya They hid to 
make a decision between the two It must have represented a 
battle between the statesmen and Uic soldiers The itaicstt.cn 
argued that since Greece was an ally, and Britain bad a treaty 
guaranteeing her, Bntain must send Greece nuhtary aid— il 
It could not be cffccuvc The general* imistcd that ific number ct 
troops Britain could send Greece would not be suffiaent to 
stand a full-dress German invasion, while at Uic same iimci 
pressing forward m Libya, they bad a chance to clem up Uic 
foothold m NocUi Africa once and for all and effect a juncture 
tlic French army in North iVfnca which v^as wavering in lU e 
to Vichy France 
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The statesmen won. From a military point of view, the decision 
probably represented a strategic blunder as great or even greater 
than Graziani’s failure to strike into Egypt while it was still com- 
paratively unarmed. The sending of British reinforcements to 
Greece was not officially announced until April 6 , but they actually 
left Alexandria on March 10. The blunders in Libya were even: 
Italy, one; England, one. 

The British leisurely finished their mopping-up. The isolated 
Italian garrison on the oasis of Giarabub, a great Arab commercial 
centre and seat of Senussi learning, held out until March 21, while 
the sixty Italians holding the oasis of Kufra, nearly three hundred 
miles south of the sea-coast, had surrendered to the Free French 
only a short time before. Giarabub had been cut off more than 
two months before it was captured, and its resistance was greatly 
publicized by the Italian press. But we accidentally fell into con- 
versation with an Italian whose three sons were among the garrison, 
and his only desire seemed to be that it surrender quickly, before 
any of his sons got killed. Shaking his head anxiously, he said: 

“Is this a war or a printing press? Two of my three sons in 
Giarabub have been promoted to officers. It is terrible. There is 
no military point in their holding out. It is just mock heroics. 
Just so the Fascist newspapers will have something to write about.” 

“But you should be proud that your sons distinguished themselves 
like that,” Reynolds said, seeking to console him. 

“No, no. I do not wish them to distinguish themselves. I only 
want this pig war to end. They have only been made officers 
because the man on the balcony needs something that resembles a 
victory in Libya.” 

The exact date of the arrival of German troops in Libya is not 
known, but it is certain that they had been there for some consider- 
able time before they first put in appearance on the battlefields. 

We were surprised to see German troops pass through Rome, 
who, because of their nut-brown tan, looked as though they were 
veterans of tropical warfare. We would have thought that they 
were returning from Africa, except for the directions of the trains on 
which they came and left. We also knew that they could not be 
returning from Libya, because there had been no Nazi contingents 
there. It seemed a possible news story, so we checked with friendly 
military attaches in Rome. At first they were sceptical of what we 
told them — about the soldiers being so tanned. Nevertheless, several 
of them checked and learned that it was more of the methodical 
way the Germans ^prepared for individual campaigns. These 
soldiers, most of whom had never seen a desert, had been trained 
m artificial Libyas back in Germany. They had been subjected to 
toasting by machine light, electrical heat, and even imitation sand- 
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storms for several months. They were acclimatized to Lib>-a before 
they even reached there. 

Around the first of March, they began trying out their desert 
tactics by clashing with the British in patrol encounters. iVnd when 
they felt they had got the hang of it, they started out on a steam- 
roller push that startled their slow-moving Italian allies. The fime- 
table followed was : 

The Germans captured El Agheila, March 24; Benghazi, April 4; 
Derna, April 7jBardia, April 12; Solium, April 14. In other \sord5, 
they tooJt hack in twenty-one days everything ft had taken the 
British three months to capture, with the exception of Tobruk, 
which they bypassed and which remained in British hands until 
the summer of 1942. 

The Italian public had wanted German aid to save and 
when they got it, they were astonished at the speed with whicli the 
Nazis rolled the British war machine back into Egypt. At lint 
they were gratified and enthusiastic, and not for some time did 
stories begin to sift back from Libya to Italy about hoNV Marshal 
Erwin Rommel was treating the Italian conunanders. In the relief 
the Italians felt over the German capture of El Agheila, the resigna- 
tion of Marshal Rodolfo Graziani next day wcni almost unnoticed. 
He had held three posts and he gave up all of them. His positions 
as commander of the Italian army in Africa and Governor of Libya 
were taken over by General Italo Gariboldi, and his post as Chief 
of Staff of the army was assumed by General Mario Roatu. 
Graziani’s ostensible reason for resignation was illness, but the right 
name for that illness was acute Germanophobia, On the other 


hand, Rommel complained to Mussolini that Graziani Wtis con- 
stantly interfering with hb plans and Nvas generally rccalciirani. 
Graziani followed BadogUo and ^\cnt into retirement in .a small 
Italian town. The Marshal had never been such a hero to ihc 
Italian man in the street as had Badoglio, but there was nevertheless 
considerable indignation over his peremptory shelving. Incv'iMbly, 
national pride was hurt that the Italian Coromander-in-Chicf m 
North Africa — no matter how bad he may have been— had been 
fired from his job like an officc-boy by a superior and arrogant 
ally. Other talcs were heard in Italy of how the German army openly 
sneered at the incficctivcncss of the Italian aviators, not even |>cr’ 
mitting the Italian pursuit pilots to escort the German boaibcrJ, 
as had been done in Spain. . 

McanwhUc, German air units csublishcd themselves in great 
numbers in Sicily, Sardinia, and Calabria, as \^cH ru in Aorthv f»' 
itself. The official German reason for this »as logical er.ougn- 
they wished to protect their oisn Mrika Koria ood lo ioo! i-a 
Italians in attacking the British navy in the .Mcdtlcrrancan. 
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they were so numerous that everyone suspected an ulterior reason 
’ — to be on the spot to quash any Italian movement to break away 
from the Axis. At first the Italian population was inclined to 
welcome them and to make an effort to get along with them. But 
soon their Teutonic unyieldingness and their methodical requisition- 
ing of everything they needed aroused great antagonism. And 
within a few months, any attempts at fraternization between Ger- 
mans and Italians were practically unknown. A frigid politeness 
was the most they accorded each other. 

A Swiss friend of ours who lived in Sicily told us that the German 
fliers there pulled up vineyard stakes and fence palings whenever 
they wanted to make fires for cooking. This was particularly serious 
in Sicily, where wood was scarce and expensive. 

“I am sure the Sicilians would welcome any invasion which would 
get rid of the Germans,” he said. “They hate them.” 

Very quiedy and little by little, the Germans in the course of the 
following ten months brought seven divisions of troops into Italy, 
which they stationed at strategic points — officially to help guard 
the Italian coast-line. There were also great numbers of German 
civilians in Italy, on one task or another. Some of them were advis- 
ing various Italian ministries. Others were advising the direction 
of Italian industry. What was happening was that under the guise 
of “advice,” the Germans, gradually and with firm tactfulness, 
practically took over the running of Italy. In every government 
department Fascists would be doing the cigar-smoking and the hand- 
shaking, but there were always a couple of Nazis in the back room 
to teU’them what to do and how to do it. The German assumption 
of control of Italian industry was also smoothly accomplished. It 
was done by the exchange of German and Italian missions of eco- 
nomic and industrial experts. The so-called Italian experts, how- 
ever, when they got to Germany were merely given apprentice 
positions where they could be instructed in German methods of 
mass production. On the other hand, when the German experts 
came to- Italy, they soon found everything wrong with the way 
' Italian factories were being operated, and the Italian industrialists, 
who had an inferiority complex anyway about their own efficiency 
as compared with the Germans’, usually retired on a long vacation 
while the German experts put the factories in new running order. 
The Italian owners were generally permitted to continue drawing 
all the profits from the business and were thus placated. 

For seven months after the first Rommel counter-offensive ended, 
only minor battles took place on the North African front. A few 
bits of territory were exchanged along the Egyptian-Libyan frontier, 
and a few minor assaults' were made on British outposts around 
Tobruk. But in general, no large-scale activity was attempted on 
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either side On November i8. 1941, the British bundled their 
second big offensive on Libya, using quite different tactics from 
those of their first drive This time, instead of pausing before each 
^ stronghold untd they took it, they passed south of Solium and 
Bardia and also struck northward from caravan trails deep m the 
desert The strategy was to effect a juncture ^vlth the Tobruk 
garrison whereby the Axis forces to the east would be enarded and 
would therefore uiumately have to surrender when their supplies 
ran out Funous tank battles between German and Bntish forces 
took place in the vicinity of Sidi Rezegh, south-east of Tobruk, as 
the Bntish fought to join forces with their garrison and the German 
Afnka Korps fought equally funously to prevent them For da>-s 
the battle pendulumed bati and forth until the Germans finally 
withdrew westward to prevent being cut m two 

Going on Rommel’s pnnaplc that battles between highly 
armoured and meebamzed forces on a desert terrain arc similar to 
naval battles, the Axis forces made no reckless stands to defend 
cities but instead concentrated only on keeping their armoured 
forces intact, even at the expense of losing important centres The 
Bntish pushed fonvard and speedily took many towns, including 
Derna, Benghazi, and Agedabia For some reason, Rommel felt 
that he was not sufHaendy prepared to meet them m a full scale 
^rect engagement 

In the course of this confused desert fighting, die Germans, on 
November 26, made a haul of Bntish correspondents, mainly South 
Africans, who were captured along with the Bniish Field Battalion 
Headquarters One lone American was among them— Harold 
Denny, of the York Tinus — whose fate immediately became 
one of the main preoccupations of the Amcncan Embassy in Rome 
The Embassy could not find him for six montfis, because the Italian 
Ministry of War did not wish him to talk to /Vmencans until any 
informaUon he might have gamed from his experience had become 
too old to be of any use Ever so often, tJie Amcncan Enibass) 
heard rumours that he was in such and such a phcc But when- 
ever discreet inquiries were made, it was found iliat if he had bwa 
there, he had been meanwhile tnmsfcrrcd Later wc learned dut 
he was shifted about from one place to another, once c\cn being 
sent to Berlin, where he was quesuoned at length by the Gestapo 

- »i , 1 « /t dnV know the reason why he was such a inucti- 

<* 11 r nil mrt m 


newspaper men who were bomoaraing * * . , 

“Listen, this is my story and Tm not giving it 
pcuuon I’m going to wnic it myself, and 1/ you re 
you can buy the Ixfok.” 


to a Jot of cu n- 
really micrcs cd 
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The British Royal Dragoons walked into Benghazi for the second 
time on December 24, 1941, when their offensive was thirty-six 
days old. Chasing the elusive Rommel, they pushed quickly on to 
Agedabia and were half-way to El Agheila by January 21, when 
they were halted by a sand-storm. Next day, the Germans, who by 
now had received their long-awaited supplies and reinforcements, 
turned and struck back. Much more slowly this time, but never- 
theless relentlessly, the Nazi armoured divisions pushed the British 
back, retaking most of the ground they had lost west of Tobruk 
and establishing a line slightly east of Tmimi and El Mekili. Here 
they halted for nearly two months. 

From the point of view of the number of armoured units involved 
on both sides, the biggest battle of the Libyan war began May 27, 
1942, when Rommel starting from positions south and south-west 
of El Gazala, sent his tanks south of the strong-point at Bir Hacheim 
and engaged the major part of the British forces. For days the all- 
out struggle went on until Rommel had won a tactical advantage 
which enabled him to reoccupy all of Libya, including Tobruk, 
which he entered on June 20, capturing about twenty-eight thousand 
British troops. Without pausing to rest or reorganize his troops, 
he pushed on into Egypt, capturing Sidi Barrani, Mersa Matruh, 
and Fuka, and was finally halted seventy-five miles from Alexandria 
at El Alamein. 

Although Rommel used two Italian divisions in his last drive, he 
himself was completely in command, and the Italian head of opera- 
tions in Africa, General Ettore Bastico, had very little to say in the 
decisions. Bastico had replaced General Gariboldi on March 25, 
1941. General Roatta, who, with Gariboldi, had succeeded to 
Graziani’s various commands, was also replaced January 19, 1942, 
by General Vittorio Ambrosio, who became Chief of Staff. Roatta 
was demoted to command of the Second Army on the Adriatic. 
These changes all represented efforts on the part of Mussolini to 
find competent men who would be willing to co-operate with 
Rommel and accept German commands in an Italian sector. 

But if Italian soldiers did not make a brilliant showing in the 
North African fighting, Italian agitators were more successful in 
the field of intrigue. Not until March 10, 1937, did Italo Balbo, 
then Governor of Libya, induce the Libyan Arabs to hail Mussolini 
as the “Grand Protector of Islam.” But Mussolini had been con- 
ducting clandestine negotiations in the Arab world for some time 
before that. The Mohammedan chieftains of Tripoli fell in with 
Balbo’s plans on March 17, 1937, they cheered the Duce as the 
“New Caesar” and presented him with a bejewelled sword, symbolic 
of the Sword of Islam. 

Most of the governments in Europe considered Mi 1 i 
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tion of the role of Protector of Islam a ridiculous pretension but 
they vasUy under-estimated his influence svilh the Moslems. There 
were seventy thousand Italians in Egypt, comprising the lamest 
single European national group outside of the British. Many of 
these Italians were hornless, law-abiding people, but there were 
a great many who, either from conviction or for gain, %\cre con- 
stantly taring to spread Fascist ideas and to undermine the British 
position in Egypt. Tliesc agents, working underground and exploit- 
ing the Egyptians’ yearning for independence, were constantly 
fom^ting anti-British feding, which led to riots, anti-British demon- 
strations, and the aggravation of the already strained relations 
between England and Egypt. Under the terms of the /^glo- 
^gyptian Treaty of Alliance, the Egyptian government had been 
compelled to break off diplomatic relations with Italy after Musso- 
lini declared ^va^ on Britain, but while we were in Rome \sc were 
informed that the Luce still had secret channels of communication 
with several pro-Italian members of the Egyptian government with 
whom he frequently exchanged messages. 

That the Italian propaganda in Egypt was not completely unsuc- 
cessful was proved by the fact that, despite the Axis invasions of 
territory, the Egyptians did not allow their mvn troops to be used 
by the British against the Axis. The Egyptian army was small and 
its contribution could never be anydung but a token one, but the 
Egyptian government did not permit even that much of a display 
of hostility toward the Axis. The Italian propaganda since die 
outbreak of Italo-British hostilities had been that Axis troops were 
invading Egypt only in order to smash the British forces there, and 
that, once dds had been accomplished, the Axis would restore Eg)i)t 
to full independence and sovereignty. Apparently some of the 
Egyptian leaders were credulous enough to believe this. 

Mussolini did not confine his fishing in troubled Moslem waters 
to Egypt. He was also active in Iraq, which was restless under iu 
British mandate. At the start of World War II, the Iraqi govern- 
ment had consented to the British request tJiat it break off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, but when Italy entered the war lur^ 
months later, three succcsrivc Iraqi Premien resisted all Briiuh 
pressure to break with Mussolini, and the Italian Ixgauon in 
Bagdad became the headquarters ' ’ 

Italian Minister, I.uigi GabricUi, n 

One of Iraq’s former Premiers, icastuu -- J 

Axis, and in collaboration wdth him Gabriclli organircd a Ctf-p — 
whereby R ' 

As soon . ’ ' . 

Arabian expert, ur. it**.. , 

to Iraq and Saudi Arabia, returned secretly to Baguaa aiw, ■ 
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with the Italian Minister, laid plans to bring Iraq, with its great 
treasure of petroleum, into the Axis orbit. It was undoubtedly with 
Axis approval that Rashid Ali, two days after his successful coup d’etat, 
publicly announced his intention to fulfil the Anglo-Iraq treaty. 
The Axis had no wish to make Iraq a battleground, especially at 
that time, and they were anxious to lull the British into thinking 
everything was all right. However, the British distrusted the new 
government and soon started landing troops at the Iraqi port of 
Basra, on the Persian Gulf. London was especially concerned 
over the fact that Rashid Ali had dismissed the regent of the six- 
year-old King Feisal. When fighting between British and Iraqi 
started on May 2, Rashid Ali immediately appealed to the Axis 
for aid. Some German and Italian planes were quickly sent to 
Bagdad, where the pilots donned Iraqi uniforms. The Germans 
also sent munitions and other war supplies by plane via French 
Syria and the Italians sent some high army officers to give the Iraqi 
generals advice on military operations. The Italian military attachd 
at Ankara also went to Bagdad. 

The Axis, however, was at that time very busy with the invasion 
of Crete, and since the German High Command decided that the 
Crete and Iraqi ventures could not be carried out successfully 
simultaneously,, the Nazis, with their characteristic singleness of 
purpose, decided to forget about Rashid Ali and stopped sending 
him supplies. As a result, he was soon unable to continue the fight 
against the British, and on the twenty-ninth day of the war he fied 
to Iran with his chief general. Dr. Grobba, the Italian Minister, 
and seven of his favourite wives. Thus years of Mussolini’s labours 
and intrigues were wasted through bad timing of a coup d’etat. 

As a result of the British getting control of Iraq and later of Iran, 
one of the Moslem world’s most notorious trouble-makers, Haj 
Amin El Husseini, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, was forced to 
seek asylum in Italy, The British had been chasing the Grand 
Mufti all over western Asia and, according to Italian newspapers, 
had offered a reward of $100,000 for his capture. For more than 
^ a decade he had fomented trouble between Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine, but he was so well hidden by his followers that he was 
never caught. 

After years of this hide-and-seek with the British police, first in 
Palestine and then in Iraq and Iran, and hiding out for a time in 
Afghanistan, he suddenly arrived in Albania aboard a private air- 
plane during October 1941. At first he showed a disposition to 
stay in Albania, which is a Moslem country, but this did not suit 
Mussolini, who wished to employ him in making 
amongst the Arabs against the English. ' / " .'^"'w 

induced to come to Rome, where he was q 
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^tmg over the Ban radio station, which was speaaUy beamed on 
toe Near E^t A number of El Husseini’s lieutenants abo came to 
Kome to talk ^vlth him, and conferences were hdd at ivhich Italura 
with long experience in Arab countries were present The Fascists 
made no secret of the fact that new plans were being made for 
further fiflh-columnist activity m Mohammedan countries In a 
statement to Italian newspaper men, the Mufti said 

‘I thank II Ducc and the Italian government for my recepuon in 
Italy Arabs and Moslems extend their trust and friendship to all 
who are targets of British propaganda Our only answer to Eng- 
land's possible actions %vill be continuance of our efforts m the 
struggle for the cause to which we have consecrated our entire 
existence ” 


El Husseiiu also made a visit to Berlin, svhcrc he had conversa- 
tions with Hitler and von Ribbentrop 
Mussolini also carried on extensive negouations with Ibn Saud 
in Saudi Arabia and witli the Imam of the Yemen In September 
1937 he signed a twenty five year treaty of fncudslup with the 
Imam, the importance of which, however, diminished considerably 
as a result of the Bnmh capture of Ethiopia Ibn Saud was mon: 
non-committal in his deabngs with the Duce, but Italo-Arabian 
relations were always most fnendly In fact, the only pronuneni 
Arab leader who had been xmbtantly anti Axis was the Emir of 
Transjordan, who was frequently blasted in the Fascist press as a 


“British stooge ” 

What the grand objective of Mussolini’s Arab policy had been 
all these years u was difficult to ascertain, but 11 seems lAcly that 
the Duce aspired to overthrow British donumon in the Near East 
and Egypt It seems likely that he had planned a large-scale fifth- 
column action to take place at the first big military success of the 
Italians in North Africa Had Graziam’s first offensive, >u Sept^* 
ber 1940, got under way with the speed intended, sudi a fifth- 
column action might very vvcil have been med, since Italian proUaC 
then have been high and many ;\rabs were weary of linua 
rule During the past three >can, however, the British 
' espionage service has bad plenty of umc to track dovvn the chxa 
Arab conspirators in pro-Axis secret orgaiuzatiom * co 
spirators who remained at large, however, probably dorr ) 

for Germany, whose exploits on the desert bailicficlos grcJ* y ' 
shadowed anything accomplished by Uic F^uis. 
sword of Islam was soon lost sight of by the Arabs m 

up by Rommel’s spectacular tanks, and again . ^ 

to Hitler in one of Italy’s iradmonal spheres of influence 


Libya. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


America enters the War 

B y the spring of 1941, all the American correspondents in Rome 
were convinced that war was inevitable between Italy and the 
United States. No one specific event or date accounted for this 
conviction, but, rather, an accumulation of many things added up 
to mean war. For decades Italy had been, after France, the most 
popular country on the European continent with American ex- 
patriates. It had become a combined playground, finishing school, 
and old ladies’ home. Americans by the thousands not only visited 
Italy as tourists, but took up permanent residence in such charming 
places as Florence, Capri, Sorrento, Rapallo, San Remo, Venice, 
and Rome. Somehow, this queer conglomeration of divergent 
types — grey-haired spinsters with incomes, title-hunting divorcees, 
students of music and art, and retired bankers, industrialists, and 
diplomats — ^found what they were looking for on the Italian pen- 
insula and, settling down, took root. The Italians were pleasant, 
easy to get along with, and extremely understanding of those per- 
sonal peculiarities which made these people want to live abroad. 

By the hundreds these Americans began to return to the United 
States, and at the beginning of June 1941 the ultra-sophisticated 
American colony of Rome had dwindled down to a Main Street of 
diplomats, consuls, newspaper men, and incorrigible Italophiles 
who were willing to risk invalidation of their passports rather than 
leave la bella Italia. These expatriates, as we found on investigation, 
did not leave of their own volition, but, rather, were squeezed out 
by the State Department, which refused to issue them new passports 
except in the rare cases of occupational necessity. 

In a way, we were surprised at the unofficial reasons given by the 
consuls in some of the cases. One girl who had been divorced 
several times asked Eleanor to intercede at the U.S. Consulate on 
her behalf. 

“The United States is not at war,” she said, “and I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t be entitled as a' free American to stay over here until 
it starts.” 

Not wishing to make a special call at the Consulate about this 
matter, Eleanor waited until she had occasion at a bridge game to 
ask one of the consuls why this girl could not stay on. 

“She only stays over here because she likes Italian, men,” he 
replied. “It’s about time that she returns to the United States and 
learns that American men aren’t so bad.” 

a 
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ActuaUy, what the United States ComuJates were dome was 
t^ng to get out of Italy aU unofficial Amencam, so that wh?n the 
break did come, the task ofrepatnabon would be simplified To us 
this was tacit admission on the part of the administration that it 
was expecting a war with Italy 

Italian side, we think it could be said that the Fiscuts 
did not abandon hope, until March 30, 1941, that Amenca nould 
keep out of the ■uar But the United States* seizure of Iiahan slups 
on that date brought home to the Fascists a realization, as noiiung 
else had ever done, of tlic fundamental hostility of tVaslungion to 
the Axis cause Until that tune, the Fascist go\crrimcnt ofhcials 
had been inclined to dismiss American antagonism as nothing 
serious and as only a natural mamfestauon of sympatliy toward the 
mother country of England 

Relations between the two countries became even more acri* 
momous when the State Department sent a note to the Italian 
government requesting the recall of tlic Italian Naval Attache in 
Washington, Admiral Alberto Lais, and accusing him of “acts and 
violations of the laws of tlic Umted States “ At a press conference, 
Secretary Hull said these acts were the giving of orders to sabotage 
Italian ships in Amencan poets In accordance wiUi international 
protocol, which gives any nation the right to request Uie withdrawal 
of a foreign envoy, the Italians had no grounds for proicsung the 
branding of Admiral Lais as persona non grotot and they did not do 
so On the contrary, they said they would remove him at once, 
but they requested the recall from Rome of the United States 
Assistant Military Attache for Air, hCajor Williaiu C Benilc> The 
brusque dismissal of Major Bentley provoked a comment from 
Secretary Hull m press conference m which he remarked that 
governments intent on activities outside the law do not hesitate 
to resent the activities of foreign represenuuv cs who faiihfuUy 


observe the law 

Secretary Hull’s statement stung the Italian govcniincnt to ihc 
first hostile declaration against the United States since the bcj^miufig 
of World War II that could be considered ofiicial It could not 
be so dubbed by the correspondents, because the Miimir) of 
Unpopular Culture would never permit its siatcmeiiu to be so 
desenbed, but the answer to the State Department w is put out in 
mimeographed form by the Italian Press Ministry, obviousl> 
under instructions from the Foreign O/Iicc The lUtcrrcnt, hnilyr 
denied that Admiral Lau had m any v%ay exceeded the 
funcuons of his office, secondly, dcchrcd that the dummal of Mjjt r 
Bentley “was not a rcpnsal—ihougli that would luve been juitmcJ 

hut because of atuvvtves whicli exceeded luv task and nr^lcctcu 

his duty as a guest of a country ai war”, and, ihmU>, said tlui 
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“the gratuitous insults against so-called ‘nations without law’ could 
very easily be applied to that government which, after carrying 
out acts of robbery against merchant ships not belonging to it, 
claims these ships should be consigned to it, decked with flags as 
for a holiday.” This declaration marked a fundamental change 
of policy on the part of the Fascist government toward the United 
States; in diplomatic procedure, these were strong words to utter 
about a nominally neutral country^ and from then on Fascist officials 
spoke harslfly of America or kept silent. 

Mussolini himself was the most outspoken of all, and in an 
uncalled-for attack on the United States during an otherwise con- 
ventional speech before the Chamber of Fasces and Corporations, 
June 10, 1941, on the occasion of the anniversary of his declaration 
of war against France and England, he bluntly declared that the 
United States could be considered as already at war, and that 
American intervention could make no difference in the outcome. 
He said: 

“There is a state across the ocean which e.xpects to enter the 
conflict. It is well to make it known that American intervention 
does not disturb us e.xcessively. An explicit declaration of war 
would not modify the present situation, which is already one of 
de facto \\'ar, if not de jure. American iptei*vention, even if it becomes 
complete, will be too late, and even if it were not too late, it would 
not alter the terms of the problem. 

“American intervention will not give victory to Great Britain, 
but will prolong the war. American intervention will not limit 
the war in space but will extend it to other oceans. American 
intervention will transform the United States’ form of government 
into an authoritarian and totalitarian regime which will greatly 
surpass and improve on its European precursors — Fascism and 
National Socialiam. 

“When one -wants to remember a dictator, in pure classic expi'es- 
sion, one cites Sulla. Well, Sulla seems to us a modest amateur 
compared to Delano Roosevelt.” 

He pronounced the name Delano in a way that gave it a scurrilous 
Latin meaning every Italian understood. It was probably the 
filthiest schoolboy pun, comparable to writing dirty words in a 
lavatory, that the head of any state had ever used about another 
chief of state in modern times. Mussolini’s pronunciation of 
Roosevelt’s middle name was a Roman epithet so foul that it cannot 
be translated here. 

An Italo-American war seemed even closer when, on June 14, 
1941, President Roosevelt announced the freezing of Axis funds in 
the United States. Owing to the difference in time between Rome 
• and Washington, Roosevelt’s announcement did not reach Mussolini i 
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after he had taued the general ruling that Amencans could not 
leave without them 

Still another sign of impending Italo-Amcncan war was the 
Itahan government order on June 19, 1941, closing down the 
American Consulates within the next twenty six days as a gesture of 
A^s solidarity It was in reprisal for the Washington decision to 
close down all German Consulates \n the United States The 
official Rome communique did not, however, refer to rcprisab but 
went further and hinted at espionage, saying 
“The attitude and activities of the American consul-ir ofiiccn m 
Italy have given rise to grave developments ’’ 

The State Department reacted qmcUy and two days htcr ordered 
Italy to shut all its consulates in tlie Umicd Stales by July 15 
The departure of the consular train from Rome was the biggest 
social event of the summer season among the American colony, and 
there were a lot of farewell bottle parties on the station platform, 
which had been carefully roped off so that only Amencans and 
foreign offiaals, watched by detecuves, could be present Scores 
of unofficial Italians who wished to say good bye to tlicir Amcncan 
friends were not permitted to pass the cordon 
The tram’s departure was delayed forty minutes while an Amcn» 
can-bom clerk in the Rome Consulate, Mrs Emilia Rosano, struggled 
with her emotions Her dcaston was finally made for her by two 
carabmtm who went to her house and forcibly brought hrr to the 
tram She arrived m tears, unknowing which she wanted to do- 
return to the land of her ciUrenship or remain behind to await the 
arrival of her husband, a captain in the Italian army, who had been 
wounded in Libya Actually, Mrs Rosano had no choice in the 
matter, as her name was included in the list, agreed upon by tlic 
American consular service and the Itahan aulhoniics, of those 
ordered to leave She jumped the (nun, however, when it was held 
im at San Rrmo three days and the Itahan Rovernment finally con- 


smile 

“You see how charming iVmcncans find Italy ” 

Witii the departure of (he U S Consulate staffs, the American 
colony in Rome became smaller tlian ever, and wc were more and 
more dependent soaally upon each odicr 1 ascuis, capea illy thwe 
m important positions, were afraid to invite us to ilicir homrt ind 
were also unwilling to accept inviuuons from us Anu t-ojou 
Italians had to be careful not to draw attention to thenuehn by 
assoaation wadi Amencans Even bwiss, S\»cdci, btuuur^, anu 
Danes, who had formerly been fncodly with us, saw Ins and te s u 
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us for fear of compromising themselves or their legations with the 
Axis. Tipsters who had worked for the U.P. for the past ten years or 
more resigned or else just ceased giving us any information. , Secret 
police hung around the American Embassy and quietly followed all 
people coming out of^it, generally accosting them several blocks 
away. They demanded to see identity papers in all cases and care- 
fully wrote down the names and addresses of these people. If they 
were not Americans, it meant that they would be investigated further 
by the OVRA on suspicion of espionage activity. Few Italians 
dared to go to the Embassy after this. 

The State Department further emphasized its view that war was 
inevitable by giving all its employees in Rome — whether or not they 
had families — until the end of September to pack up and ship home 
their furniture at the State Department’s expense. The Depart- 
ment stated that it would not assume the responsibility of looking 
after their furniture in case of an emergency and, by setting a time 
limit on the free transportation offer, -intimated that it did not think 
the emergency was far off. After that, members of the Embassy 
staff who had not rented furnished apartments had to bear the 
expense of living in hotels. 

All Embassy wives except five had departed by the end of summer, 
as a result of State Department pressure, and they were followed 
shortly thereafter by all the wives of the American correspondents 
except Eleanor, who was herself a working journalist, and Mrs. 
Gianfarra, who was not an American. Many of the departing 
women had small children whom they were taking home with them, 
and this added to the arduous, nightmarish trip through Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Spain, and Portugal — six days and nights 
without sleeper or dining-car, so that the travellers had to provide 
their own food and blankets. It was also wise to bring drinking 
water, as there was typhoid in many sections' of war-torn France and 
Spain. To add to the other miseries, the women and children had 
to change trains several times, and in most of the stations there were 
no porters to carry the luggage. It probably constituted one of the 
worst travel hardships American women had put up with since the 
days of the' covered wagon. Women who had always been afraid 
of airplanes preferred to risk their own and their children’s lives on 
the Italian passenger plane to Lisbon, but these planes were always 
so crowded that it was difficult to find accommodation for even a 
single person and almost impossible for a whole family. As the 
international train departed only once weekly, however, there was 
usually a group of Americans travelling together and they would 
team up and pool their resources. 

- Long before we had come to Italy, all international phone calls 
were recorded by official Fascist eavesdroppers, but listening-in on 
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to do about It, as the orgarazanon was dominated by Gcnnaiis 
Let them elect you and then immediately resign,” he said ‘ That 
will let everybody know that Americans svill hav c nothing to do nilh 
Nazi manoeuvring in Italy and will also show that the Germans arc 
trying to make a play for the Americans '* 

Reynolds was duly voted mto office and embarrassed the enure 
Foreign Press Club by being the first member to turn do\vn a post 
after being elected 

Although Wads^vorth was ever helpful, his wife, Norma, >vas the 
real source of Embassy news She told us much more than the 
Press Attache, Eibndge Durbrow, who had been trinsferrcd from 
the Moscow Embassy to Rome ‘‘Derby,” as we all called him, was 
an amusing and likeable fellow, but he disapproved of the >my in 
which newspaper men would often send stones that did not fu m 
with State Department policy Wc jokingly called him ‘ the Press 
Attache who hates the press ” 

Mrs Wadsworth had quite the opposite point of view She uas 
a daughter of a newspaper owner, the late Norman Mack, ofBufialo, 
and had a great respect for the power of the press In reality she 
soon became, as far as the American correspondents \sctc con*- 
cerned, the real Press Attache of the American Embassy Corre* 
spondents did everything they could to be invited to her bridge 
parlies, at which one was certain to pick up a good front page story 
She had an uncanny sense of news, combined \v iih an understanding 
of Washington’s foreign policy When Matthews, of the Aru/ 

TimeSi moved into the Grand Hotel where the WadsworUis lued, 
Allen Raymond, his direct compcuuon as the lUrald Tnbunt corre- 
spondent, remarked 

‘ He s just trying to get an inside news track wih Mn W ” 

It was the first time that wc, in our fifteen yean of international 
journalism, had found bridge games an imperative ncn«papcr asugn- 
ment But there was no doubt that wc were worried whenever 
Matthews, Raymond, or Massockwas invited to Mrs Wadsworiii’s 
suite and wc were not It meant that wc might be bc.ucn on some 
exclusive angle of an mtcrnauonil story Among ourselves, wc 
correspondents called it ‘‘boudoir bridge,” but actually it wa» 
Culbertson with a news beat 

It was while Eleanor was pla>ing wiUi Mrs Wadsworm tnal wc 
learned the inside story on Padre Woolf In conu-ost to the cIojo 
mouthed Durbrow, with whom Ucanor had spoken just hewre gum? 
to the Grand Hotel, Mrs Wadsworth gave all the details about ite 

case to Eleanor . , , , , . 

‘‘I dunk >ou should know all about it,” Mrs WadiworUi said to 
Eleanor ‘‘It s another bascut mck that should he cxfwrd I *<■' 
no reason why it shouldn’t be published 
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When Eleanor was dummy, she excused herself and phoned 
Reynolds the entire story at least an hour before Wadsworth called 
in the press to announce it. The scoop was purely theoretical, how- 
ever, since Italian censorship woiold not pass any dispatch about the 
Woolf arrest for the next twenty-four hours. 

Woolf was arrested at g.30 op. the morning of November 18, 1941, 
by two agents of the secret police who came to the rectory^ of St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church on the Via Nazionale while he 
was discussing hymns with his organist for the Thanksgiving Day 
service. He was taken off in an automobile and was held incom- 
municado. Wadsworth’s efforts to see him were unavailing, and 
the officials at the Foreign Office could only tell him that Woolf was 
being held “on suspicion of intelligence activity.” They explained 
that, under Italian law, persons held on such a charge could not see 
anyone from outside until the examination of the case had been 
completed. Although both police and Foreign Office officials 
refused to divulge the specific things he was supposed to have done 
in the line of espionage, Italians whom we regarded as official 
gossipmongers spread wild tales about him. According to one of 
these stories, he had taken over a mausoleum in the Protestant 
Cemetery in Rome and converted it into a radio sending station, 
utilizing the cross on the top to disguise an antenna for his trans- 
mitting set. They also spread false rumours about his moral conduct. 
Even Rocco and Capomazza told us that they knew nothing officially 
about his case, but that they had heard — not for publication, of 
course — that two Italian officers with whom he had been in league 
had already been found guilty and executed by a firing squad. All 
these stories and falsifications soon reached Wadsworth, as the 
Foreign Ministry wanted them to do. It was the old Florentine 
trick. The purpose was to magnify the importance of Woolf and 
give the Italian government the upper hand in the ensuing bargain- 
ing about his release. ‘ 

“They are trying to make a blue chip out of him,” Wadsworth told 
Reynolds. “Dear knows how many white chips he will cost.” 

He actually cost thirteen white chips — the number of Italians who 
were finally released from jail in the United States in exchange for 
him. It was good Italian bargaining — one man for thirteen. 

All this time, the Italian press grew nastier and nastier in its 
attacks upon the United States. The Fascist newspapers printed 
horrifying cartoons of Mrs. Roosevelt and the President and were 
ingenious in the distortions of fact that they used to discredit Ameri- 
canism among the Italian people. Gayda even cited Father Divine 
as a reason for Axis unwillingness to be friendly with the United 
States. In a front-page article in II Giornale Italia Gayda wrote: 

“The United States is a mixed race which has not yet created 
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capita xn world where there were Japanese and Amcdoa 
colonies. Similar parties, wc confirmed later, were given at about 
the same time in Beme, Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon. Despite the 
diffictfities in obtaining in war-dme Rome large quantifies of food 
and liquor for such a patty, Ando produced a gourmet’s array of 
good things to eat and drink, including Scotch whisky, whiclx the 
Japanese consumed enthudastically. Ando raised a glass ofstrajght 
Scotch and soiemniy said: 

“Here’s to the continued friendship of America and Japan." 

We sat around and talked for nearly two hours, during whicli all 
the Japanese repeatedly assured us that Japan wotUd never go louur 
against America for any one of a number of reasons, ranging from 
Japan’s lack of oil to the fondness of both Americans and Japanese 
for baseball. One grim note, however, slipped out'-probably as a 
result of the whisky. Reynolds received a call from the office in- 
forming him that the Albatuan government had just been reshuffled. 
Although Reynolds tried not to let the other correspondents hear the 
context of the conversation, Massock and Cianfarra, on one pretest 
or another, found occasion to come into the telephone room and 
heard Reynolds telling Edtfic Laura what follow-ups to send. The 
party quickly broke up as the Americans dashed oft to thetr offices 
to deal with the story. The Japanese correspondents, however, 
didn’t budge, but continued witit their swilling. Maida said to 
Reynolds: 

“Resignation of Albanian cabinet is no new. You no consider 
that important, do you? In few days you have big new.’’ 

Reynolds is still wondering if he was not extremely stupid to ha\-c 
put it down as the silly chatter of just another Jap in his cups. 

When the attack on Pearl Harbour came, the entire American 


colony realized it meant war between the United States and Italy, 
as well as with Japan. The first news of the attack was received by 
the U.P. in an urgent cable from New York. Eleanor was in the 
office at file time and immediately telephoned Wadsworth, CJoloncI 
Eiske, and Captain McNmr. None of them had beard the ncv,i 
before, and a wax- council was immediately set up in Ujc Wadsuorths’ 
hotel suite, where they listened to the radio and received Eleanor’s 
relaying of U.P. mcssar«H.from New York and, mueJt l-iter, ifse 
reports tvliich tve got ^ , 

The next day, Mu’ Amcncan colony v^ork to 


prepare for tvar. T 
. 'I* of exit-,’ 


American colony 
way to leave 
bad again 
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worth told us that same Monday that the Axis might even declare 
war that evening, although it was more likely that Hider and Musso- 
lini would require a few days to prepare the stage setting for their 
declarations. 

Eleanor attended the press conference as usual on Monday and 
asked Rocco if there was any Italian comment on Pearl Harbour. 

- “Pending official confirmation of the events of yesterday,” Rocco 
said, reading from a slip of paper in front of him, “there can be no 
official or semi-official reaction to the newspaper accounts. There 
is nothing more to be said at the moment.” 

The Italian newspapers that day were also non-committal about 
the Italian attitude to America, and even Gayda did not dare to go 
further than to pay tribute to “Japanese heroism and ability.” 

We heard from Italian sources in Rome that both Hider and 
Mussolini had been informed in advance of the attack and that 
German generals had drawn up the general strategy of the Japanese 
battle plan, including the surprise attacks oh Pearl Harbour, Manila, 
and Hong Kong. The delay in Axis reaction was owing to Hitler’s 
and Mussolini’s desire to make sure that the Japanese had attained 
an initial success in the undertaking. As soon as they were satisfied 
of that, they agreed on the Axis ' declarations of war against the. 
United States, which were made on Thursday, December ii, four 
days after the Japanese hostilities had started. We were convinced 
that had the Japanese failed, Italy and Germany would not have 
backed them up. 

When, on the afternoon of December 1 1, 1941, we crashed through 
the cordon of police and detectives that surrounded the American 
Embassy and got inside its portals, we had our first view of America 
at war. Colonel Fiske almost knocked us down the steps as he tore 
out of the Embassy with a dispatch to the State Department. Wads- 
worth was still at the Chigi Palace, where he had been summoned by 
Giano, and everybody was awaiting his return. There was an odour 
of smoke as documents were burned in the different offices. An 
American Jew was ruefully sending up in flames a cheque for fifty 
thousand lire, for fear that he would compromise an Italian business 
associate if it were found upon him later by the OVRA. A number 
of the Italian clerks, both men and women, were crying. Some of 
the staff were laughing with nervous relief that the war had finally 
come after all the months of expectancy. Six American priests who 
planned to reside in the Vatican for the duration of the war were 
having their passports renewed. We joined them, as our own pass- 
ports had. already expired. As 'usual, we had no extra pictures with 
us and had to tear off the photographs on our various press cards to 
meet the necessary requirements. 

After we had our passports fixed up, Reynolds telephoned 
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Matthews bcMme we were amazed that wcwcre the only corropond- 
ents who had come to the Embassy Reynolds told Matthcwthit 
It might he a good idea for himself and Cianfarra to join us 
hfatthews pooh-poohed the idea and said he and Cianfarra had 
to dean out their desks Suddenly he changed his tone and said 
I have to hang up now Call me later ’* 

Reynolds called back m Hfteen minutes, and Herbert said in his 
usual calm way “I had to hang up because two detectives came in 
while we were talbng and took Cianfarra away with them ” 
“Don’t you think you’d better try to come to the Embass>>“ 
Reynolds asked “You could probably crash the cordon of police 
the same as we did ” 

“No,” Herbert replied with exasperating aloofness, “I must imuh 
sorting out my papers Since they didn’t arrest me along with 
Cianfarra, I guess I’m all right here ” 

Half an hour later, however, following Wadsworth’s return, Her- 
bert succeeded in phoning Wadsv%orlh one bncf sentence “They’ve 
come for me, too ” 

David Cohn, who had some sort of connection vwth the National 
Broadcasting Company but who had not been accredited as a corre- 
spondent by the Embassy or the Ministry of Unpopular Culiurct 
phoned Derby to say that Dick Massock had just been arrested 
Wc phoned our house to tell our cook that we would not be home 
for dinner. The cook was clever enough to w-am us by saying, “That 
IS too bad There are two gentlemen here waiting to see you ” 
before the receiver was banged down 
We next tried to phone our olHce, but by that time, about 7 1 * >i , 
the OVRA had finally overcome its incfiiaency and cut off the third 
and last Embassy phone so that it was impossible to make any further 
except with speaal permission of the Foreign Ofiicc All the 
Embassy phones were supposed to have been cut off at 3 r xi 
Meanwhile Michele, Counsellor of the Swes Legation, was con- 
femng with ^Vadsworth tbout taking over American intcrcsis in 
Italy by Switzerland as had been prearranged monilis before After 
Michele's departure, \Vads\sortk held a senes of conferences, first 
with the Embassy officers, second with the Embissy clerks, and third 
with the Araencan press as represented by Rc>noId 5 and Eleanor 
Wadsworth received us about 0 pm in his private olJicc Wc lud 
expected to find him looking faugued and anxious, but itutcad he 
w'as thriving on the exatement Wc )iad never found him more 
chipper Taking advantage of his mood, Eleanor aiked him about 
his visit to the Chigi Palace 

“Tve just written a memorandum,” he said, about ihi» 
while It was sull fresh m my mind I received a lummom tivu 
morning from the Torcign Office saying that Count Daiov wantfil 
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to see me at 2.30 p.m. about a most urgent matter. Of course, I 
knew what it was going to be. Count Ciano received me most 
brusquely, so unlike his usual, promiscuously friendly manner. 
When I walked into his office he halted me half-way to his desk by 
rising, making it quite clear that I was not to sit down. With a 
scowl on his face he recited his piece as though he had learned it by 
heart, saying in one sentence that he must inform me that Italy 
considered herself at war with the United States. I bowed my Itead 
and said, ‘Fm very sorry to hear it.’ ” , 

Eleanor asked, “Well, why did you say that?” 

“Protocol, my dear lady, protocol. One is always sorry when war 
is declared on one.” 

“And then?” asked Reynolds. 

“I then said, despite his forbidding manner, ‘May I give you a 
message before I take leave of you?’ Ciano replied coldly, ‘I don’t 
think there is anything more to be said.’ I then told him that it was 
a message from Ambassador Phillips. Ciano said, ‘In that case I 
should like to hear it.’ I told him that the Ambassador wished to 
convey at this time his appreciation of the collaboration that he 
had received in the past and the personal kindness that the Foreign 
Office had always shown him while he was in Italy. Count Ciano 
then relaxed somewhat in his manner and said with the suspicion 
of a friendly smile, ‘Thank you.’ 

“I then asked him if I might discuss exchange arrangements with 
members of his cabinet and he answered that della Rosa and Mon- 
tanari would bd at my disposal. 

“There is a real scoop for you two, because you are the first to 
learn how Italy delivered its war declaration to the United States, 
but you’ll have to wait until you leave Italy to write it.” 

Wadsworth added that as soon as he left Ciano he talked with della 
Rosa and asked for permission to send direct from the Foreign Office 
to the State Department a message in clear about Italy’s declaration 
of war. Permission was accorded him, and Wadsworth to this day 
claims he scooped all journalists as well as the Italian Ambassador 
to the United States, Prince Colonna, who, we learned later, called 
on the State Department that same day in complete ignorance of 
Mussolini’s action. He was informed, on the basis of. Wadsworth’s 
telegram, that Italy was already at war with the United States. He 
retired, considerably embarrassed. 

We then got down to brass tacks with regard to ourselves and 
asked Wadsworth what we should do. Stay in the Embassy in- 
definitely — if he would permit that — or go out and be arrested? He 
thought awhile, scratching his head with his grey-and-black fountain 
pen, and then said; 

“I suggest you get a good meal here and then leave " ’^etime 
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during the night. It is better to get into the concrete-mixer ctitly 
rather than late. There is sure to be an arrangement made for all 
Amen^n corr^pondents, and it is better that vou don’t make 
yourselves speaal cases by avoiding arrest.” 

It was undoubtedly sound advice, but we were at heart a bit hurl 
that he did not offer us indefioite shelter in the Embassy, as at that 
ume we expected an exchange would be worked out within a fort- 
night’s time. How wrong we wcrcl When we left his office, Derby 
opened a can of tongue, a can of corn, and a can of salmon for us. 
We stayed on, chatting and talking tvith members of the Embassy 
staff. By this time the OVRA had arranged a sj’slem whereby 
members of the Embassy could leave escorted by an Italian detective. 
M journalists, no detective had been assigned to us, and the police 
in charge of the gate were unwilling to allow us to go out. Finally, 
word came through to us that the Packards had received permission 
to leave. At i a.m. Derby took us to the stone gateway and said, 
"Good luck.” We walked exactly five yards in the tarry blackness 
of a moonless Rome black-out when two men joined us and said; 

"Wc have orders to take you to the Questura.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

Internment and Departure 

"WJ^ had gone only a few steps with tiic two secret agents when a 
VVpoIicc car drove up and wc were ordered to get into it. TIic 
two policemen, whose faces we couldn’t see in die black-out, jiohicJy 
tried to reassure us that wc were merely being apprehended as a p-nt 
of war routine and that there was nothing to worry about. At the 
Questura wc encoimtercd the usual Fascist inefficiency. Nobody 
seemed to know what to do with us. It was too laic to call up 
Cavaiicre Agucsci, head of the Foreigners Dcporimenl of the Home 
Questura. We sat on a bench and watched i>oUcc bring in 
drunks, a disorderly character, and a sncak-ihicf. In between thcie 
cases we could hear the detectives and night chief discussing what to 
do with us. The chief said he had received written initructlon* to 
send Reynolds to the Regina CJocJi prison but that ihli couldn’t be 
done now as the prison was closed for the night and that Ocanor 
was to be booked and permitted to go home under jsoUcc surveillance. 
Two new dcicctiv cs came in, and wc soon learned from the eutwena- 
lion that they had been waiting at our house in the Corw umUito 
all afternoon and evening to arrest us. The two detecdies 
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taken us into custody were most apologetic to their two colleagues. 
One of them said: 

“Sorry we copped these two birds. They were your catch. But 
there was no way to get you on the phone so you could bring them 
in.” 

We felt this was carrying the police etiquette even to Italian 
extremes. At 4 a . m . it was decided to talce Eleanor to our apart- 
ment, and four detectives got in the same police car with her after 
assuring Reynolds that they would behave themselves. They were 
quite proper and, as far as Eleanor could make out, two of them 
merely went along to get a ride part of the way home. Eleanor 
was handed over to still another detective, who was stationed in the 
porter’s lodge. He permitted Eleanor to go to our apartment on 
the top floor, where she found the cook and maid still up and in a 
flne state as a result of the frequent visits of the police, who had 
insisted on repeated searches of the apartment to make sure that we 
had not somehow sneaked in. The servants insisted, however, on 
cooking some of our hoarded spaghetti and eggs for Eleanor in order 
to show their sympathy. 

Hours later, Reynolds was taken to the Regina Coeli prison, the 
detectives asking him whether he wanted to go by autobus or taxi. 

“What’s the difference?” Reynolds asked. 

“If you go by taxi you have to pay for it yourself,” one of them 
answered, “but you get a free ride in the autobus at the expense of 
the state.” 

The trip was made by taxi, as Reynolds, did not relish the idea of 
being escorted by police in public. Once in Regina Coeli, things 
became so pointless and complicated that Reynolds wrote them 
down in the form of a prison diary the day after his release. 

From Reynolds’ pitison diary: 

December 12 — I arrived at Regina Coeli about 10 a . m . Was 
immediately fingerprinted and then for some unknown reason was 
locked up in a smelly toilet which kept flushing automatically. 
Through keyhole saw prisoners, handcuffed with huge wooden 
blocks and legs chained, go clanldng by. An hour later was taken 
before another official who took my passport and locked me. in 
another toilet for half-hour. Next found myself in big office where 
two wardens ordered me to strip naked. Shivered cold while con- 
tents my pockets including money were wrapped in package and 
my trouser cuffs and coat lining carefully examined. Clothes were 
returned to me except for belt, tie, and scarf. Received two pieces 
of bread and was handed over to guard who marched me through 
endless corridors. My unbelted pants kept falling down, tripping 
me like a hobble. Was placed in cold cell with concrete waffs, one 
heavy wooden door, ancf a barred window facing a dark courtyard. 
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Grcy-faaired Italian who had two weeks’ beard was shoved in. He 
told me he was arrested foe safereraclung but this time was innocent. 

“Just because I was caught cracking a safe once, am arrested now 
every time a safe is cracked.” 

Old lag taught me tricks of prison life. How to pile up our iron 
beds so we coidd w^k in a strzdght line. He suggested remov ing my 
coat, saying, “It will be colder tonight, then you put on your co.il 
and you feel warmer.” There was one wooden bucket in the cell 
for our corporal needs, but he warned against using it except just 
before 6 p.m. and 7 A.sr., when trustees came to empty it. Later wc 
were each, given, a bowl of soup, whitdx I was unable 10 stomach, but 
the old lag consumed both. Wc were also gi\ cn thin w ooden spoons 
and forks. ‘*So we cannot kill each other or comnut suicide,” tiie 
old lag explained. Late afternoon. Warden took me out of cell, 
through labyrinth of fire-cscapc-Ukc corridors to b.irc room where 
ttvo other wardens told me to strip to the waist. They then ordered 
me to drop my trousers. Livingstone Pomeroy, one of the Rome 
United Press staff, was brought in. He Laughed while two wardens 
frisked me for hidden objects. 

“What's so funny?” I snapped. 

“I always wanted to catch my boss with his pants down.” 

After \ve redressed, were led out. Passed Matthews and Mossock 
in the corridor. Before guards could intervene, Matthews said: 

“I think the Embassy has gotten us paid cells.” 

This proved correct, and Pomeroy and myself found ourselves 
in cell small as ever, but with sheets, better mattresses, and cleaner 
blankets. We heard tapping 00 concrete wall. Hnally caught on. 
Next door cell mates were talking to us by using taps for letters of 


alphabet. One tap stood for A, for example, and four taps meant 
letter D. They asked us why wc were in jail and I replied, pounding 
my fist against the wall, bruiring the flesh: 

“Because wc arc Americans and at war with Italy.” 

Neighbours, who had told us they were political prisoners, replied; 

“Not heard that before. Sony.” 

Tonight permitted to buy against money taken from us some 
extra food— can of bully beef and glass of wine each. IS'cni to 
bed early as only Uny blue bulb in cell for light and Pomeroy stdl 
chattering about a salary increase. 

December i3--During night, guards entered ccH three limrt, 
flashed electric torches over our faces, and ran iron suck acroM 
window bars, producing sound like sour xylophone. \)eie 
sure vvebadn’tsawed bars. Had to make own beds. \Scrcuit>aU4 
made warden sent in trusty to show us how, , 

Lunch. More bad soup. When Pomeroy told warden 
peephole in door he thought wc were cuiidcd to exua tooU, w stuen 
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answered, “That’s right, but the guard last night forgot to take 
•your order.” 

Warden said he had a brother in Chicago and liked Americans. 
Hinted if \vc could find our way to pay him he could get us bootleg 
food “that will make you forget you arc in prison.” Early afternoon 
warden returned, his face beaming, and whispered in half English, 
half Italian, “ You leave carccllo." 

Later he returned and ordered us to follow him. We trudged 
dirough steel corridors to office where all our possessions had been 
docketed. Plere all other American male correspondents were 
gathered. Detectives were also there. Laughed and joked with us. 
After putting on ties and belts, we were led out by detectives, who 
asked us if we had taxi fare. We all said yes and asked where we 
were going, but detectives refused to say. Pomeroy, myself, and 
two detectives squeezed into one taxi and rode through Rome, down 
the Corso Umberto, past my apartment, to a third-rate boarding- 
house, the Pensione Suquet, which had once been a brothel. There 
were three rooms for the six correspondents who had been arrested. 
The bedroom of Pomeroy and myself was also the dining-room and 
lounge, but it seemed de luxe after prison. Detectives sat in the 
hall-way guarding us. The six were: Matthews, Cianfarra, Massock, 
Pomeroy, Allen-Tuska, and myself. 

(End of prison diary.) 

Robert Allen-Tuska, an American who had lived in Como for 
many years, was taken on by Reynolds, just six weeks before Musso- 
lini’s declaraction of war, to replace Aldo Forte, who had been 
transferred to Zurich. Pie was not a newspaper man, but his know- 
ledge of Italy and the Italian language made him a useful adjunct to 
the office. Plis wife, who was Italian, was the first visitor at the 
Pensione Suquet. She promised to deliver a message to Eleanor 
from Reynolds. ' 

Eleanor, meanwhile, had been going through a lot of waste 
motion. Not knowing how long Reynolds might be detained in 
prison, she had endeavom'ed to send him warm clothes, tooth-brush, 
books, and so on, which, owing to the molasses-in-January-like 
slowness of Italian prison routine, never reached him. On Decem- 
ber 12 Eleanor was visited by a different set of detectives from those 
who had carried out the arrests and was told that she would be sent 
to Perugia, a small mountain city, on December 21, to be interned 
for the duration of the war. 

“But I believe we are leaving with the Embassy staff,” Eleanor 
' protested, aghast at the prospect of remaining in Italy for the 
duration. 

“I doubt it. We have seen the Foreign Office list, and no journal- 
ists are on it,” one of the detectives insisted, then added consolingly, 
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“You might be able to go to Montccatim instead ot Perugia. Some 
Americans are being sent there.** 

That the first intimation Eleanor had about the disaccord 
between the United States and Italy over the status of neu'spaper 
correspondents, and it continued up until the time wc left, \yiih die 
State Department using one set of words and the Chigi P.'ilacc 
another. Eleanor finally received permission to visit Reynolds and 
soon arranged a home-meal scr\dcc for the inmates of llic Pensione 
Suquet.^ The Italian detectives, who liked the looks of our cook 
and maid, permitted them to accompany Eleanor as food-bcarcrs. 
The Suquet food, curiously enough, was quite good for war-time 
Italy, so between the two meals, which were combined into one, 
everybody a^e extremely well. Eleanor was also permitted to receive 
the Wadsworths at lunch on December 14 and learned that the snag 
in the negotiations about correspondents was that the Italians did 
not have enough of them for bargaining and wanted to include 
newspaper people in a general group to be known as “notables,” 
who would be permitted to leave with the diplomatic parly. The 
Italians had one hundred and twenty-seven noiablfS to Wadsworili's 
twenty-one. 

On our third day at the Pensione, wc were surprised when sud- 
denly the glamorous Teddy Lynch, who had given up singing at 
the Stork Club to study opera in Rome, came popping In. She was 
still out of breath with the excitement of her experience. She had 
been arrested ori December ii, suspected of intelligence activity, 
and had been held in the Women’s Prison of Rome for five daji • 
in the same cell with an abortionist and an Austrian Jewess accused 
of espionage. Tall and red-haired, she still h.ad allure dapiic her 
bedraggled appearance. Everybody called her Teddy L)nch, 
although she tvas the wife of Paul Gcily, millionaire oil magnate of 
California. 

“I hope Ibis prison life hasn’t ruined my voice,” Teddy said. 

She soon had the dclcciivcs running errands for her, and by the 
next day an amazing amount of luggage and clothes, .ill kinds of 
games, and a collection of siufifcd Donald Ducks and icddy-heaf* 
filled her room, which was on the same floor as the other three, but 
separated by a long hall-way. . • . • 

‘T do hope you don’t mind my staying in your room, \»luch u 
really a sort of dubroom,” she said to Reynolds, *'hut / don't fcti 
safe with those detectives who keep knocking on my door all the 
lime and asking the stupidest questions.” 

If the correspondents were worried about their sialui tm ttie 
cxclmngc list, she was men mores© because the EialMuy was ncti.cil 
at her refusal to leave Italy during the general American cxodui- 
The, Embassy took die .itiiiudc tb.it she could luic siuilicu opvia 
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just as well iu the United States as in Italy. The fact that she had 
been arrested on suspicion of intelligence activity* also gave her a 
certain amount of preoccupation. 

The first official visit at the Pensione Suquet was made by a delega- 
tion of three from the Ministry of Unpopular Culture, headed by 
one of the lesser ranking officials, Count di Sorbcllo. Sorbello, 
speaking as always with an Oxford accent, was most apologetic 
about the arrest of the six male correspondents. He tried to tell us 
that we were quite comfortable where we were at the moment and 
that soon we would be interned in a small town where we would 
have greater liberty. 

“You see, you were put in such unpleasant cells only because we 
heard, I think it was over the Swedish radio, that Italians had been 
arrested and treated as criminals in the United States. So we felt 
we had to do the same thing.” 

“But you might have confirmed it officially first,” Matthews said. 

Sorbello muttered something about the difficulty of confirming 
things in a country at \var with his own, and then flitted on to say; 

“And you sec we did not put Mrs. Packard in jail because it is our 
policy to treat ladies, even if they arc journalists, with the proper 
respect for their sex'.” 

“What about Teddy Lynch?” Pomeroy asked. 

“That is a different case,” Sorbello replied. “It has nothing to 
do with the Press Ministry.” 

Next day, Wadsworth visited us and explained in a rather formal, 
cold way that he was doing the best he could for the newspaper 
people and hoped they would all be able to leave on the diplomatic 
train. 

“Whenever that may be,” he added with diplomatic caution. 
As he left the room, Teddy Lynch stopped him and asked about 
herself. 

“Sit tight,” he said, and walked out. 

Everybody felt rather depressed, disappointed at the unusually 
formal and non-informativc way in which he acted. He had always 
been so expansive before. 

Two days later, Aguesci came to the Suquet and announced that 
the correspondents would all be interned in Siena pending negotia- . 
tions for our repatriadon. We were to leave within two days, and 
perihission would be granted to those who still had personal affairs 
to liquidate to go to their homes for a few hours under police escort. 
Reynolds was allowed to visit the Embassy in order to take up with 
Wadsworth various problems of the correspondents. The detective 
who escorted Reynolds had also guarded the Yugoslavs. 

“They were such generous fellows, and constantly gave us whole 
cartons of American cigarettes,” he said. “Legation stuff. I cer- 
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tainly appreciated it Italian cigarettes are impossible ” 

Close to the Embassy, he said that the visit was only supposed to 
l^t an hour but he ^vouId be glad to wait much longer, cspeaally if 
Reynolds remembered about the American cigarettes 
What surprised Reynolds the most w-as that the Embassy was suU 
functioning as usual All members of the staff were keeping regular 
office hours and drawang up reports of all kinds for Wadsworth 
Derby was making daily trips to the Foreign Office where, though 
he was not receiv^ by Ciano, he was able to discuss the exchange 
problems with Couht Cclesia di Vcgliasco, one of the Foreign 
Minister’s first assistants Memtt Cools made daily visits to the 
Swiss Legation m regard to problems of all the American internees 
in Italy Wadsworth was m conference with the Panamanian 
Minister, but Reynolds had to wait only a few minutes before being 
received Reynolds told Wadsworth that everyone had been upset 
in the Pensionc Suquet as a result of his visit, that everybody fell he 
had been decidedly distant and, instead of giving us encouragement, 
had caused us even greater anxiety than before 
"Why can’t you fellow's stop being just newspaper men’" Wads- 
worth said, with the fint show of imlalion that Reynolds had ever 
seen him display "I was m no posiuon to talk freely, with at lent 
eight detectives outside the door—cvery one of whom^ probably 
understands English perfectly— -and the likelihood that Micro was 
a gur-gur in the room to record everything I said Youjoumabsu 
have nothing more to worry about than the diplomats But I am 
not going to jeopardize the exchange negotiations by talking where 
I am sure everything I say is going to be relayed immediately to the 
Chigi Palace Whether you go out of here as notables or corre- 
spondents, you can be sure that I am doing my utmost to sec that 
you’re on the same diplomatic tram with me I can’t say more ' 
Reynolds then told Wadsworth that tlic correspondents, including 
Eleanor, had received orders to prepare for internment m Sictu 
wathiti forty-eight hours, as that had been decided upon as live place 
of internment for the correspondents, instead of Perugia, but Uut 
Teddy Lynch was to be left behind Reynolds asked Wadsworth 
to use his influence to have her transferred to Siena as was her dcaiff, 
and added now that she wois to be left alone in the Pcnsione Suquet. 
she would prefer women to men guards SVadsworih at tliat time, 
December 20 , believed tliat the diplomatic train would (cavi: poinbly 

wiihmafortnightor, almost, before the end of January 

Reynolds learned from members of the Embassy suff dut if-e 
Foreign Office ofiiaals were extremely fncndl) in an effort to obuin 
• t », '^egotiaftons regarding the dipwinaUv 

. were intenpei^ waih lurgaimi g by 

. omobdcs>elccincphonograpK<,rad'V4, 
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electric heaters, furniture, and apartments. In fact, Derby was 
more welcome at the Foreign Office after Mussolini had declared 
war on the United States than before. 

All the Suquet correspondents were permitted to visit their homes 
for several hours under police guard to pack up for Siena. Massock 
said he had a grand time burning up anti-Fascist material in his 
apartment in front of his detective, who was completely indifferent 
to what was occurring. 

We arrived in Siena under police escort in the late afternoon of 
December 22. There were seven of us — Matthews, Cianfarra, 
Massock, Pomeroy, Allen-Tuska, Eleanor, and Reynolds. We went 
to the best hotel in town, the Excelsior, which was practically de- 
serted except for a few other internees, and took our pick of all 
available rooms. The seven of us agreed to split the expense of one 
large room which we could convert into a sort of clubroom. We 
later christened it “The Suquet Sporting and Debating Society.” 
From tlien on, it was a plot out of a Dostoevski novel. Here were 
seven of us who had never got along particularly well in Rome, 
suddenly isolated in an insular group in the small town of Siena, 
where we ^vere not supposed to have contact with Italians. We 
could walk around the town, go into stoi'cs, restaurants, cinemas, 
generally followed by detectives, but unable to speak, except on 
business, to the thousands of Italians around us. We were dependent 
on each other’s society. Outside of Eleanor and Reynolds, there 
were no two people who were really congenial. The Packards and 
Massock had been journalistically cutting each other’s throats for 
nearly three years; Massock and Matthews had also been competition 
because Matthews and Cianfarra had collaborated with the Pack- 
ards. Yet, on the other hand, the Packards and Matthews had 
recently fallen out over a personal matter, Matthews and Cianfarra 
had their own intra-office differences. Pomeroy, as a cub in the 
U.P., followed the ups and downs of the Packards’ relations and at 
the same time felt Reynolds worked him too hard and did not' 
increase his salary as often as he should have. Allen-Tuska, who all 
of his adult life had associated with the haute monde of Europe, felt 
that he was slumming to be with a lot of newspaper people. At the 
same time, the attitudes of Pomeroy and Allen-Tuska irritated 
Eleanor and Reynolds., Furthermore, Massock regarded himself as 
the dean of the American correspondents because he had been in 
Rome some months more than the other two bureau managers, but 
Wadsworth insisted always on addressing group communications to 
Matthews, while Reynolds, heading a bloc of four Unipressers, con- 
trolled the vodng. And on top of this, there was the gloomy thought 
that all of us might be stuck in this small provincial town for the rest 
of the war. It was a psychological test of just how much the human 
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mind could stand in the way of constant fnction 

Just before New Year’s, Teddy Lynch was brought to Siena and 
moved into the Excelsior Not being of the newspaper iJk, she had 
a hard Ume to keep up with the psychological counterplats mine 
on around her In mid February, David Cohn, who had been 
appointed NBC representative in Rome just a short ume before 
Mussohm declared war on the Umted States, but had not made a 
broadcast from Rome, also was interned in Siena The dclaj was 
due to his quasi joumalislic standing He completed the group and 
contributed to further disarrangement of neuron patterns by con- 
sistently winning at bndge 

Nevertheless, the whole group determined to get along somehow 
or other, if only to make a show of American sohdanly m front of the 
Itahans It was a great effort, and wc think that, at least ouuvardly, 
It succeeded 


To cope with the boredom of internment, the group of nine took 
up one hobby after another First, it was visiting tlic bstonc monu- 
ments of Siena, including the zebra striped Siena Cathedral, the 
fourteenth century Palazzo Pubblico, art galleries, vanous churches, 
the home of Saint Catherine, and mounung the many spires of the 
town Many of the group became collectors of antiques and sjxnl 
hours poking around m dusty, rubbishy anuque shops, hoping to 
find genuine Renaissance masters A number of spurious paintings 
were purchased at great expense by the more enthusiastic shoppers. 
Next, there was a bicycling craze, and to cvciyonc’s astonuhment 
no objection was made by the police to long, cross country excursions 
during which contraband eggs, butter, and flour were bought from 
farmers 

The third craze was drawing with charcoal and cra>on, and for 
weeks everybody acted as each oUicr s models and some of the avorst 
atrocities of art were perpetrated This was folloibcd by a be.ud- 
growng contttt in which all the male correspondents vied 's «h each 
other in the luxunance of hirsute growth There was also a wmera 
rage and, later, a bird rawing contest, m which llic Packards and 
Teddy Lynch were the main conicsnnu Teddy won out with the 
largest number of hatched eggs, but the Packards, who allowed their 
birds to fly around their room for five hours every daj* claimnl 
supcrionty in the art of laming feathered peu 

Woven through all these evanescent fancies was a sicadfastncas for 
bridge Every mght in the Suquet Club room there was at least 
one, if not two, bridge games It was the one thing besides rr^rg 
which conunued unfailingly to hold our interest and nuke m 
our plight The suiLcs vvcrc incredibly Only freedom 

mattered, and it was impoMtble to i,ci excited about urull tut it, 
Wc arc ashamed to say how hijj,h Uic stakes v^cre, but an iioiaratictt 
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can be gained from the fact that Eleanor and Reynolds, as a team, 
lost twelve hundred lire in one night’s play — about seventy-five 
dollars. Fortunately, we also won sometimes. 

We also went to the movies regularly and frequently saw old 
American films dubbed in Italian. Another permanent institution 
was the Saturday-night burlesque show at the Impero, which was. 
so bawdy that neither Teddy nor Eleanor dared go again after their 
first visit. Russian billiards in a small caffi was also popular in the 
early evening, despite the fact that Italians would .crowd around and 
gape at these strange Americans. Ping-pong in the winter-time 
was replaced in the spring by regular tennis on the courts of another 
hotel. When a group of tennis players consisting of Matthews, 
Gianfarra, Teddy, and Pomeroy appeared on the courts with new 
tennis balls received from the Embassy, an Italian lieutenant among 
tlae score of spectators cried out: 

“Sigiwri e signore, a minute of silence, please, out of respect for 
these ghosts of the past.” 

Italians had not been able to buy new tennis balls for nearly two 
years. 

What impressed us the most about our stay in Siena was the 
friendliness of the Italian people to us whenever we had the few 
contacts ever permitted. The clerks in stores were extremely 
friendly and were always giving us more than we were entitled to 
under radoning laws. Reynolds had to cease going to one of the 
cinemas because the ticket-seller there insisted on giving him a 
free pass. 

“My fiance is in America,” she said, “and I won’t let any 
American pay money to sec these old pictures.” 

It seemed to all of us that, wherever we went, we were given pre- 
ferred treatment, whether in barber shops, at bars, tea-rooms, 
millinery shops, or grocery stores, just as in the old days of peace. 
Twice we received anonymous presents of champagne from Italian 
business men passing through Siena who merely signed themselves 
“friends.” The only trouble we encountered was from Fascist 
leaders who passed by and resented the fact that we seemed to be 
enjoying ourselves so much and were on such friendly terms with 
the hotel employees. Several protests were registered with the 
police about our conduct, but only once was the Questore nasty,, 
and then he ended his harangue by saying: 

“I don’t think you’ve done anything seriously wrong, but you 
must realize that it is bad for Fascist morale when the Italian people 
see interned enemies living so much better than themselves.” 

During the beginning of March 1942, Reynolds was permitted to 
go to Rqme under police escort to take up with the Embassy and the 
^ Swiss Legation outstanding problems of the Siena group. Arriving 
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in Rome. Reynolds was surprised to End that the Embassy s™ 
stilliunctiomng the same as m peace time Derby was still malma 
tos daily calls on the Foreign Office and Coots his dmly visits to the 
bwm Legauon The entire staff was worbng on regular hours, 
with the exception of the hfaUtary and Naval Attaches, who reported, 
however, both in the morning and afternoon for consultation with 
Walworth regarding problems that came under their junsdiction 
Wadsworth was especially busy with drawing up dossiers of ill the 
exceptional cases that did not fit into exchange pigeon Iiolcs, such os 
those of Denny, Woolf, Teddy hynch, Iluckiey, and innumcraUc 
others 

One great tragedy had occurred since our departure for Siena 
Sally Cole, the youngest of the Embassy wives, had died She was 
the wife of Wilham Cole, a Third Secretary As far as Rc>*nolds 
could learn, her death was due to the Fasast inefficiency of Inndlmg 
the Americans guarded in Rome The Coles continued to live in 
their apartment, being guarded constantly by detectives Their 
phone had been cut off Sally was sindtcn with acute ippcniliciuj 
in the middle of the night, and when Bill tned to get a doctor lie was 
delayed by detectives, who would not permit him to telephone 
Almost an hour was lost before he could finally arrange for a call to 
be made to his doctor from the porter s lodge X^ter, on tlie rush 
to the hospital, the ambulance ran out of gasoline and it was nearly 
another hour before fuel could be had By the time Sally reached 
the operating table her appendix had burst and a few days later she 
died of peritonitis 

Reynolds remarked to Wadsworth tliat it was most amazing that 
the Embassy was still functiomng despite the war tliai exuted 
between Italy and America, and tliat relations were still maintained 
between the Embassy and Uic Chigi Palace Already the w ir 
between the two countries was three monllis old Wadsworth 
admitted that this was probably the finl lime m hutory tint such 
a thing had ever occurred, and appeared extremely proud of it. 
The Foreign Office permitted Wadsworth to wire to the State 
partment in dear over Ital Radio, an Italian government-owned 


company . , l 

During his stay in Rome, Reynolds heard gossip iluat thu kccpin., 
open of the Embassy m a country at v\ar wath the Umicd States 
perhaps not (he diplomatic achievement H seemed did die 

Fascists penmt it’ Their Embassy was not allowed to function n 
Washington In fact, Pnnee Colonna and hu cntim sutl h^ 
been interned far from the American capitd One pfodefra 
explanation was Ciano was able to read Wadswofths 
which were never pcmuKcd to be sent m ewfe w j 

ever, confined his dispatches to reporting on il c dtihculucs U 
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encountering with the Italians in connection with the exchange 
negotiations and the counter-demands they were making for the 
release of Woolf, Buckley, and Denny. The Swiss did not particu- 
larly like the arrangement, as they felt they should be in complete 
charge of American interests and that all such messages should be 
sent through them in code. Nevertheless, Wadsworth -kept the 
Embttssy functioning up until the day of the departure of the diplo- 
matic train — a period of five months and two days. 

The Embassy staff lived for the most part in the Grand Hotel, 
except for a small group which stayed in the Albergo Maestoso on 
the Via Veneto. The Embassy staffers ^vere no doubt worse off 
than the group in Siena. The Embassy people, including wives, 
were escorted by detectives wherever they went. Even while they 
slept, detectives sat in the hall-way outside their bedrooms. They 
were under an 11,30 p.m. curfew. They were not permitted to eat 
in public restaurants or to go to the theatre or cinema. In the 
Grand Hotel, all of them ate in their own rooms, but in the Maestoso 
there was a small, isolated dining-room for Americans. 

Mrs. Wadsworth continued with her bridge parties, which now 
were important as sustainers of morale. Despite the Coventry 
imposed upon Americans, she received visits from time to time of 
other foreign diplomats, including the Danish Minister, Wadstedt, 
who had formerly been Minister in Washington, members of his 
staff, and foreign prelates from Vatican City, such as Monsignor 
O’Flaherty of Ireland, all of whom had only to obtain permission 
from the ^uestore. 

Interrupting the bidding during a game of “boudoir bridge” in 
her suite, Mrs. Wadsworth said to Reynolds, “You’re so much better 
off in Siena than we are here. We cannot move without a shadow 
following us wherever we go. You cannot imagine how detestable 
that is. You tell me that in Siena you run around quite freely. 
Well, I hope you can see what the Fascists are doing.” 

Reynolds said, quite dumbly, that he did not see. 

“Well, it’s quite clear, to me at least, that the Italians are trying 
to make the lives of the diplomats in Rome miserable in order to 
pressure them for concessions in the exchange negotiations, while 
they treat you journalists so much better, hoping you won’t write 
too unfavourably about them when you get away. If you fall for 
that Florentine trick. I’ll never forgive you.” 

We think that Mrs. Wadsworth, in her trenchant way, was un- 
doubtedly right. The correspondents in Siena were treated de- 
cidedly better than the diplomats in Rome, and there must have 
been some explanation for it. We cannot think of a better one than 
that offered by the wife of the Charg^ d’Affaires. 

Although Reynolds’ permission to visit Rc ..was ^hree 
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days, Wadsworth succeeded in having it extended tmcc so that 
altogether Reynolds spent nine days in Rome with the Embassy 
f ““fusions svere connected svath the negouationa 
between Wadsworth and Celesia at the Foreign Office fqr tlic trans- 
lerring of Denny from wherever he was being held pnsoncr-.t was 
an Itab^ army secret — to be with the other correspondents m 
oiena, where Wadsworth thought he ^vould be happier and, more 
important, stand a better chance of being with the diplomatic parts, 
once he was got away from die army’s clutches 
While Reynolds was m Rome, Wadsworth put lum to work wnimg 
detailed reports about the treatment of the seven intcmccs in Siena, 

% reports on United Press problems, memoranda about the spcaal 
cases of Teddy Lynch and David Cohn, and an addendum to the 
petition which Reynolds brought from Siena requesting the idnus- 
sjon into the United States of Mrs Cianfarra, ivho had an Albanian 
passport When Reynolds returned to Siena, he said, “I never 
worked that hard in the U P ” 


Massock and then hfatthews also made visits to Rome under 
police escort, just as Reynolds had done \Vhilc m Rome, neither 
Massock, Matthews, nor Reynolds could make any telephone calls 
without special permission from the police or the Foreign OlTicc, os 
such was the ruling applying to diplomats But all the tune we were 
in Siena, we had no difficulty whatsoever in making even long* 
distance phone cads to ad parts of Italy, including Rome Tcdd) 
Lynch, for example, would talk to friends m Rome as often as three 
times a day, and Allcn-Tuska frequently telephoned his family m 
Como and relatives m Khlan AlUiough m Rome it was possible 
only with spcaal police permission to receive visits from friends, i o 
such restncUons were applied in Siena \V c had our maid come up 
on two separate occasions to do some sewing and mending for us, 
while Teddy had several vosits from her maestro, who kept tabs on 
her voice, and Matthews received a visit from an Italian fneal 
Qpecrly enough, the attitude of the Siena police seemed to be that 
xt was all right for us to receive callers from outside so long as we did 
not have contact with the local gentry Count Chigi was rej n* 
manded by the Siena Qucsiorc when he permitted us as a t** 
visit the private art gallery in his palace On the other luno, iretf 
was never any complaint when we attended Cliigis conccrti o 


chamber music „ t, , 

All m all, the Siena group was treated quite vvcll Ii»e wc n 
feature of our inicromcnt was the uncertainty of our 
There were times when wc all thought we might be held m lu y (iff 
the durauon of the war It vsas also unpleasant to read tt c 
of great Axis and Japanese uewna over the United Stain * 
were printed m the Italian papen Matilicws did >curuu wot*-. 
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however, in keeping the group informed of all the high spots in the 
news broadcast by B.B.C. and American stations, which he picked 
up on a rented radio he had in his room. Pie wrote out summaries 
of these news-casts and handed them around the clubroom. Pie ran 
a one-man, one-copy newspaper, devoted to British and American 
^var news. ’ 

Massock and Reynolds were playing Russian billiards in the 
neighbouring cafT«i one Sunday evening when a detective came in 
and said that the Quesiore ^vantcd to receive the Americans at 8 p.m. 

“It is good news for you,” he said. “I cannot tell you what it is, 
but it is the one thing you have been waiting for.” 

He was all smiles and pleased at being the bearer of such tidings. 
At 8 P.M. the Qtiestore received the group and confirmed in a few 
brief words that we were to leave for Rome on the following Tuesday 
morning. Pie was officially stern and tried to talk to us as to enemy 
aliens. Plis reserve was broken down, howevei*, when Massock let 
out a loud cheer. Then he smilingly said: 

“I’m as relieved to get rid of you as you are to go.” 

That night we kept the entire hotel awake with our own special 
form of celebration. Massock, who had developed into a comedian 
during his internment, auctioned off the weird drawings that had 
resulted from the artistic phase of the Suquet Club and then pro- 
ceeded to imitate the Returned-War-Correspondent lectures that he 
imagined each one of the gi’oup would eventually have to make. 
He also performed his trained-seal act. The ne.\t day was spent in 
packing, and our last night, which we had always imagined would 
be the gayest of all, was anti-climatic. Everybody was too tired 
from the celebrations of the night before and the ensuing daylong 
packing to stay up late. Also, there was the prospect of catching a 
6.50 A..M. train. 

On our trip to Rome we changed at Chiusi, whei'e we saw an 
entire train filled with German sailors waiting on a siding. They 
were undoubtedly headed for the Mediterranean to man Italian 
submarines, or perhaps German submarines which had already been 
sent overland in sections and reassembled in one of the Italian ports. 
Escorted by only four detectives, we found our trip otherwise un- 
eventful. We installed ourselves in the Grand Hotel in Rome, 
where the Italians had organized a detective service for us so that we 
could be escorted around town. The police, this time, were much 
more lax than when Reynolds was there last, and made amazing 
exceptions with regard to our liberty of action. Allen-Tuska, for 
example, was permitted to go out in the custody of his Italian wife, 
and Pomeroy in the custody of his sister, who was married to an 
Italian baron. We made the most of the eight days we spent in 
Rome and, although we were always accompanied by an Italian 
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deleave, went to all the best restaurants and c\cn to the raver 
underground caffes where there were music and singing On all 
sides we were treated with great fricndbncss The only expressions 
ot disapproval we encountered were from a few professional Fascuu 
in party uniform who scowled when they ficard us lailang English 
'The Siena group left on the fourth and last diplomauc train^ 
t 3 > 1942 The other three trams had left at intervals of two 
days apart, beginmng May 7 The Hrst two trains earned mainly 
Latin Amencan diplomats and their families Denny w as dcUv cred 
to the Embassy the day of our arrival in Rome from Siena He v» as 
white-haired and had a long white beard, looking at least twenty 
years older than when we had last seen him m Rome two >ean 
before Major Michael Buckley was handed over to the Embassy 
a few days later, but Padre Woolf, who had been tried and sentenced 
to thirty years* imprisonment. May 1 1 , on a charge of espionage, 
was not released until the evening of May I3, less than iwcnt) four 
hours before he was to take the tram 


Actually, all the fears of Amencans that Uicy would not be per- 
mitted to leave because they weren’t citlier dipIomiU or eoire- 
spondents turned out to be needless For m the end Wadsworth 
could not get enough Americans to Hil bis quota, which w'ls equal 
to the large number of Italians whom the State Department finally 
permitted the Italian Embassy in Washington to take out of <\menca 
We correspondents were never ofRaally informed as to why we 
had been assigned to the last tram, but as we all knew our orgamza- 
tjons would expect us to send news stones from Lisbon— or even 
before if it were possible — we assumed it was because Wadsworth 
wanted to get the whole ofHcial party safely out of Axis icrniory 
before the correspondents let lose their broadside of cables af^aimt 
Fascism At any rate, outside of ourselves, the last tram was ahrwr 
exclusively filled with die important members of the Embauy and 
the three most prominent “notables’*— -Woolf, Buckley, and Dem y 
— whose release had taken many months of ncj,ouauon Bccau.»c 
no one knew what slate of health Woolf might be ui when he viai 
released, he was given a whole sleeping compartment to himscif^t 
door to the doctor's coroparUnent Actually, however, ihouj,H l-c 
had lost considerable weight during his six montlis in pnmn, he 
otherwise quite fit and cheerful when he was released He SMd m-rj 
he had received no physical maltreatment while m prison, but juJ 
resigned himself to faang i fmng squad, as die prison ofiicuJi 
told him that the rkmcncan Bmbjssy had already gore moauJ 


before, leaving him bclund , . 

Probably to make our leave taking as unobtrunve as c, ^ 

Foreign Oflicc had arranged for our departure to take af uj 

j.nla hour, and nt o « >■ « <>“ ' 3 - •* ‘ 
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away from the side, street beside the Grand Hotel and took us on a 
half-hour ride to the rarely used Ostiense station on the outskirts of 
Rome. The station had been specially built to receive Hitler when 
he made his 1938 visit to Italy. 

Even at the station we continued to find evidences of Italian 
regard for America. Right in front of Foreign Ofiice officials, a 
number of the carabinieri who were on guard at the railway platform 
asked us to look up their relatives in the United States. One, who 
gave us the address of his brother, said; 

“Tell liim I will join him in Brooklyn as soon as this war’s over.” 

As, a result of \S’adsworth’s post-war negotiations with the Ghigi 
, Palaee, we had better accommodations than the departing British. 
As far as the Imlian cars went, which w;is to the French-Spanish 
border, everyone aboard had a sleeper. Although a few of the party 
who had lived in Italy many, many years may have felt grieved over 
what the war might bring to the orderly and lovely countryside of 
Italy before they saw it again, to the great majority of us the 
imminence of freedom was so wonderful that we became quite giddy 
and, frankly, not quite normal. The train jerked forward and 
started moving out of the station at .^30 p.m. Mrs, John Evans, 
wife of the Embassy Disbursement Officer, immediately produced a 
small American flag and waved it out the window at the Fascist 
officials. As many as could possibly be jammed into one wagon-lit 
(in other words, about ten) gathered in the compartment of that 
eminent guitarist, Douglas Flood, Third Secretary of the Embassy, 
and between sips of brandy and soda sang to the accompaniment of 
Doug’s guitar such songs as Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny, Old Black 
Joe, Home on the Range, Susannah, Ole Man River, and many others 
undl we were in a state of mellow but noisy sentimentalism. Speed- 
ing northward along the sea-coast wc occasionally glanced out of the 
window to look at an ineffectively camouflaged coastal battery. We 
saw several, but they were so far apart that we concluded the Fascists 
didn’t think there was any danger of a landing party along this part 
of the Italian sea-coast. 

Next morning at 6 a.m., the train halted in Menton, Although 
We were still very sleepy, we threw on our clothes and hurried to get 
onto the platform, for it was the first time we had been in France 
since the war started. As old Parisians who had often vacationed 
on the French Riviera, we were anxious to see for ourselves what the 
effects of the war on France had been. Menton was Italian-occupied, 
and most of the soldiers and guards around the station were Italian, 
while the few French to be seen were not communicative, but it was 
another stoiy when we arrived in Nice, which was in unoccupied 
France. Ignoring the worried looks of our Italian guards, the 
French — norters. travellers, railroad em ’ .,^and newspaper 
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vendors— gathered around us and talked quite frccl> The sub* 
stance of their remarks was that hving conditions ^'^c^c unbearable, 
that they hated the Germans but had to try to get along them 
because “a man must live, 

Come back,” they pleaded “When Americans come back it 
^vjll mean we are nd of Us hockts When American troops land in 
France you will see that we mean ivhat \vc say ” 

From the windows of the tram, we caught glimpses of Iiow iIjc 
Riviera — once the playground of the nch of all countnes— had fallen 
into decay Tennis courts and golf courses were ovcrgro\m with 
weeds, the big hotels were shut up and falhng into disrepair People 
were walking or bicychng — along the whole stretch of trench sea 
coast we saw not a single automobile and only one irucL People 
carried knapsacks on their backs, in which they uould put my hint 
or bits of wood they might find along ihc highway Ever>body was 
shabbily dressed, though some of the women preserved a faint air of 
French chic despite their much mended clothes 
Reynolds talked to one of the French detecuves who was detailed 
to the train during its passage across France A good looking ) oung 
man, he exhibited a biung Gallic cynicism about the war and its 
outcome for France Reynolds asked him about on imignia he was 
weanng in his buttonhole With a gesture of disgust he replied that 
It was his army service ^utton 

“It’s to show I was a combatant in a combat that ended without 
a combat ” 

When Reynolds tried to sound him out about Trance s position »a 
the international situation, the Frenchman shrugged 
**//ous sommes dcs cxcltmes What can he do, U puU'rs 
you think in America that we take pleasure m dir company of la 
hocht^ We only try to defend ourselves as best wc can Ifwcarc 
to be still alive when hbcrauon comes, why m the memtune we 


Reynolds asked him what he and his friends thought of Laval, and 
he did not conceal his disdam for that Gcmianophiic, but added m 
a disillusioned way ,, 

“Of course Laval has sold us out to the Gcnnam, but dc Oaui c 


has sold us out to the English ** , » r i , 

We got the disunct impression that Americans were look^ wp lo 
much more by Uic French than Uic Engluh, and tlut, m uct, 
French thought ihcir only hope of the salvation (he Eobh/h t-atJ (** * 
been able to give tlicm vvas now m Amenca. Perhaps it was u j 
flattery, but after six >cara of living in France wc luve >ct 
cnce flattery from the French-oulsidc the realm of ainoiou 1)1^1 
We reached Cc^b^rc on tlic trench side of die Spanuh 
m the afternoon of May i p and there wc had to dwt-bC « 
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because the Spanish and Portuguese railroad gauge is wider than 
in the rest of Europe. As a result of the Civil War, Spain was short 
of sleeping cars, so compartments were provided only for the diplo- 
mats. The rest had to sleep in a day coach, which, however, was 
not unduly uncomfortable as there were only two to a compartment. 

As soon as we had walked across the border into Port Bou, Spain, 
we telephoned our Madrid office and gave them a detailed story 
about the departure of the diplomatic party from Italy. When we 
went to pay for the call we ofered the cafe proprietor some lire we 
wanted to get rid of. We thought that in view of the close diplo- 
matic relations between Spain and Italy, lire would be acceptable in 
Spain. The proprietor laughed in our faces and said we could only 
buy pesetas with dollars. Even dollars he could not accept, as it 
was contrary to law, but there was a government exchange office in 
• the station. The government official also said the lire were no good 
and gave us a Shylock’s rate for the dollars. 

At Barcelona, which we reached around midnight, Spanish news- 
paper men came down to meet the train. Eleanor and Reynolds 
knew most of them from the Civil War days. They avoided any 
discussion of internal politics but said most Spaniards hoped Spain 
could keep out of the present war. One said: 

“Of course, if the Germans decide they want to try to take Gib- 
raltar, I suppose we will have to let them come through Spain. But 
we hope we can stay out of it. We are in no condition to fight — 
hardly enough food, and our guns and planes were all used up and 
worn out in the Guerra Civil.” 

But if the popular feeling toward the Axis was lukewarm, the 
official attitude was extremely pro-Italian. When we arrived in 
Madrid, the next afternoon. May 15, the U.P. bureau manager, 
Ralph Forte, told us that the Spanish censor had killed practically 
everything, we had sent from Port Bou and Barcelona, for fear it 
ought offend the Italians. Actually, there had been nothing in our 
dispatches that an Italian censor would not have passed readily, 
because we were waiting for the more liberal censorship of Portugal. 
We had worked in Spain long enough to know the uselessness of 
trying to pass anything that might be construed as a criticism of 
totalitarianism — but the Spanish censor was taking no chances. 
However, Ralph Forte had brought t^vo bottles of the best sherry 
down to the station to console us for the loss of our stories. 

Around dinner-time, as we were half-way between hladnd and 
the Portuguese border, the train stopped in a s m all io\N'n about half 
an hour, and we got a glimpse of how bad conditions in Spain w'ere. 
Children gathered roimd the dining-car ^^dndo\s•s, begging for bread, 
and when the diners gave them some, pandemonium ensued. The 
shriekinor and veUins: brought other children aitd adults, and -itithin 
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=''“y““e m the town was therein hope of 
getting in on the bounty Some of the more tender-hearted dipJo- 
mats went to their compartments and got boxes of biscuits they had 
brought wth them, which they passed around the cro\'.'d Bcggir-’ 
in Spam had always been commonplace, but this was quite different 
because even respectable citizens took part m it 
When we got to the Portuguese frontier late that night, the tram 
was not allowed to cross, for the Swedish diplomatic ship, Drotlfiir^* 
holm, had not yet docked m Lisbon ^vlth the offiaal Italian ard 
German parties Not unai 7 a m were we pcnniucd to continue 
We dashed into the cafd of the Portuguese frontier staUon and had 
our first real coffee in many months Here we sent, at long last, the 
dispatches wc had been trying to send all across Spam 
Outside of talking to people at the various stauons, llic niaui 
diversion of most of the members of the diploroauc party during the 
• trip was bridge Although wc were out of Italy, wc were not )ci 
free, six Fascist detectives guarded us and two Chigt Palace offoalj 
were in charge of us At any time — up to the Portuguese frontier, at 
least — ^wc could have been halted, or e\ cn turned back if soroctlung 
had gone wrong with the Drottmngholm and the Axis diploroauc staif 
she was carrying In the Listen railroad station we suddenly 
realized that at last we were free, Bnush and Yugoslav correspond* 
ents we had previously known rushed up and shook our hands, while 
at the same time the Tasost detcemes politely said good bje ord 
then, leaving us behind, humed out of the siauon to shop for all 
those articles no longer to be found m Italy 
Wc were really free at last To be sure, a wide ocean lay between 
us and America, but at least wc were safely dclncrcd out of 
hands of the enemy. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

General Conclusions 


-f 1 TE never realized how miserable we had been m w^n? Ija j. 
W before as well as during inicmmcnt, until wc ami ed m 
where the gaiety, plenty, and bnlhanl hgbu nude the lotahr 
Td halhbincd Eumpc « had W- 

more dismal by comparaoti. To cat yihat oae “S"' u 

wall, on bnahdy lighted iircco at niglti, >o dniiL rea' " ■ . 
sSc tomcat oilarccs-all mtial 

in thetr sum-total they went a long way tow^ rey^ti^ ~ _ 

difference between comfort and hvdslup I he ioriUft 
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plained of a shortage of gasoline, but there were many taxis, and we 
thought that ifthe Portuguese had nothing more than that to worry 
about they were indeed lucky. 

But our own reactions raised a psychological question; if we had 
not ourselves realized the extent of our deprivations while in Italy, 
was it not probable that the Italians themselves did not feel therb so 
much as might be supposed in lands of abundance? 

It seemed to us that the American people, accustomed to a cornu- 
copian standard of living, were placing altogether too much reliance 
on the belief that the Axis peoples must eventually crack because 
they could no longer endure the conditions under which they lived. 
To Americans reading of the shortages of food, clothes, fuel, soap, 
transportation facilities, and a dozen other seeming necessities, it 
was easy to believe that the Axis peoples would revolt against their 
leaders because they could not stand such hardships indefinitely. 
But we believed that unless things got much worse than when we 
left Italy in the middle of May 1942, the Italian and German civilian 
could and would endure them for years more. To be sure, some 
individuals got sick and even died from malnutrition, but the great 
mass of able-bodied people accustomed themselves to privation' 

The reason was that rationing was imposed gradually, particularly 
in Italy. The population generally had time to get used to one 
restriction before another was imposed. At first it was easy to do 
with less spaghetti and sugar because there was plenty of everything 
else. Little by little, as rationing increased, housewives found new 
substitute foods which they would never have used in peace-time — 
beans instead of spaghetti, “almond butter” instead of olive oil — 
only to have them rationed in turn until, at last, they abandoned all 
idea of trying to make meals that would please the palate and were 
relieved if they could find suflBcient food of any kind to satisfy half- 
way their families’ appetites. 

The Italians ate and enjoyed food which many Americans would 
regard as unappetizing; brains, kidneys, sweetbreads, tripe, heart, 
lungs, and coxcombs. They liked goat meat and rabbit, which they 
served in a dozen different ways. Such omnivorousness, of course, 
helped to make the most of every animal slaughtered and gave a 
semblance of variety. 

Naturally, there is always the possibility that the Italian people 
might crack from other causes, but they are not likely to be defeated 
by privations and food shortage alone. We were not the only ones 
of this opinion; the energetic and technically minded young acting 
assistant Commercial Attach^ of the American Embassy in Rome, 
John Goshie, who had made a thorough study of economic and 
living conditions in Italy, held the same view. 

The life of plenty in Portugal, however, was complicated by the 
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problem of neutrality The war had boomed business, parucuJarly 
what might be termed the “tounst trade,” to a icmijc extent 
Holds, rataurants, movies, cafes, gambling casinos m Losbon and 
the beach resorts near by were crowded and lively Portugal only 
admitted poor refugees on transit visas, Uiey had to have a per* 
manent visa to onoAer country and their transportation there paid 
before they could step upon Portuguese soil Othen^ ise the go\ ern^ 
ment feared the country would be flooded with clianiy cases v>hich 
It would have been impossible to care for Even refugees >suh 
money had a hard time entering Nevertheless, the really nch 
usually managed to wangle it one way or another, and there vs ere 
hundreds of wealthy but homeless people from all parts of Europe 
and even the Onent, enjoymg themselves at pleasure resorts simply 
because they had nothing more worth while to do In these places 
we saw meet, but not speak, hundrcdsofrcprcscntaiivcs of ihcwamng 
sides Aroencans and British, Germans and Italuns There wcic 
large staffs of intclhgcnce officers of all nauons working m tins crotv- 
roads of Europe, because in World War II Portugal, by virtue of 
Its geographic position, assumed the role pla)cd by Suitzcrlmd 
in World War I— the cspiohagc clearing house of the belligerent 
powers This didn’t please the Portuguese, but they could not ver> 
well prevent it except by enclosing their country m a Chinese Wall 
ax 
n< 


as indicating they favoured either warring side ^Vc noticed ilut 
whenever Wc entered into conversation m Spanish or French v>iih 
strange Portuguese, such as at bull fights, m sired cars, cafes, and 
restaurants, they were always careful to ask mimcdiaitl) What 
nationality are you?” They were not going to offend an)onc— 
American, Bnush, German, or Italian 
The censorship worked the same way Tlie first two dap of our 
stay m Lisbon wc were permuted to send really good broauud^’i 
at the Axis* but on (be third day the corrugated iron shutters h«c 

dropped Rome and Berlin had protested Wc lad lunch v»im tre 

chief censor and asked him about Uxc diangc m censorship, arJ 


he replied ^ , ,, 

“You sent your best material, didnl >ou’ ^ov»f wc luve ta 
placate the Axis Remember, wc arc ir>ang to he neutral 
After several changes of sailing date, the exchange ship iJt f 
holm finally weighed anciior a< 6 p M . May 23. after one 
incident just bcfiirc the gang plank was pulled up 1 K neii. -t 

INS Pans bureau, suddenly yelled K^.l^i^d 

“I'm not going to Icaae my wife and kids hehttid, •*' "/ 5^,.; 
down die gang-plank and through il c cui'oiu died Ixint i--* 
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surpi'ised Portuguese police could stop him. He left his passport 
and all his luggage aboard ship. His friends explained that he had 
been debating with himself for weeks whether to return to the United 
States or to join his French wife and four children in occupied 
France, where he had been stationed before being transferred to 
Berlin. 

Aboard the Drottningholm the staterooms were so tiny, crowded, 
and uncomfortable that we all spent most of our waking hours on 
deck and in the saloons. When we weren’t playing bridge, talk 
among the Rome group inevitably turned to Italy and her role in the 
war. We formulated then some of the ideas that had been swim- 
ming through our heads during the past two years. As the prow of 
the overcrowded Swedish liner ploughed through the sunlit Atlantic 
with never a single submarine in sight, we talked, thought, argued. 
We can’t say that all our fellow debaters always agreed with us. 

One thing we did all agree on was this: that Italians cordially 
disliked the Germans and that this dislike was no temporary dis.- 
agreement arising out of the strain of the present war, but inherent, 
deep-rooted in the past, when waves of German conquerors periodic- 
ally swept over the Italian peninsula; and intensified by the dis- 
similarity of the German and Italian- temperaments. 

The political and diplomatic need for each other that had caused 
the Nazis and Fascists to join forces during the political manoeuvring 
that preceded World War II could not smooth over their old antagon- 
ism which was again brought to the surface and accentuated by the 
emotional upheavals of war. Even most of the Fascists bitterly 
resented the way the Nazis had moved in and taken control of all of 
Italy, including key posts in all civilian occupations as well as the 
direction of military affairs. And every Italian knew that the seven 
divisions of German troops (in addition to German air-force units) 
which were in Italy when we left were not there solely to assist 
Mussolini against invasion, but also to put down any revolution 
against the regime or even to prevent a turn-about-face on the part 
of the Duce himself. 

Fascist dreams of large territorial expansion after the war were 
fading. Party leaders already realized that the inability to win 
decisive victories without German aid was going to weigh against 
Italy in any division of Axis spoils. The Nazis were not noted for 
thgir generosity, and even though they would probably be more 
open-handed with Italy than any other country, in recognition of 
her having given friendly support from the beginning, they were 
not likely to abandon their newly established position in Africa, let 
' alone hand out any territorial plums. 

Mussolini himself was reputed to be worried about this aspect of 
the situation: that Italy would have ruined herself economically and 
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spilled much blood only to have very hide reward for her efforu m 
the end, because ^ armed forces had not been equal to the plans 
he had conceived for them Most of all. 11 Duce was worried about 
Laval and what sort of bargain he might dnte with Hidcr If 
Laval cajole or coerce the French people into any considcr- 
able couaborauon -with Germany, Mussohm N\cll knew that Italian 
claims on France would quickly be dropped by the Fuhrer Despite 
ail Hitler was getting from France then in the \\ay offoodsiufis, iron 
ore, coal, factories, and so on, he snll wanted more French tnuniuons 
workers to go to Germany, French volunteers to 6ght m Russia, and, 
above all, that poruon of the French fleet anchored in the Mcdi* 
terranean If he could get these, Italian soldiers would neser be 
allowed to set foot on Corsica, Nice, or Tunisia Mussolini, there- 
fore, stood opposed to Franco-German reconciliation The closer 
Vichy and Berlin become, the more likelihood is there of a breach 
between Rome and Berlin 


, Another cause of disagreement between the two Axis diclatott 
was the forced subservience of the Italian army m Libya to Rommel 
and his staff An idea of how Mussohm felt about Rommel was 
reflected in the lack of publiaty accorded the German manhal m 
Italy To jump slightly ahead of our narrauve, we were surprued 
to see on amval in New York that the American press gasc more 
prominence to Rommel than the Italian newspapers, whicli always 
mentioned him briefly and as seldom as possible llicy neser 
glorified him as a collaborator one twenty flfUi os much as our own 
newspapers did as an enemy 

The same things that worried and antagonized Mussohm about 
the Ccrjaaiis also disturbed the Itaban public, but Uicy placed the 
onus for them qll on II Duce In the past three years Mussohm t 
prestige and popularity with the Italian people had declined wtth 
sensational rapidity The loss of Italian Last /Mhea and the com- 
plete German control of Libya were blamed on him He was 
accused in whispering campaigns of not having had the forcstf^ht to 
make these colonies sufliuenUy strong to defend thcmschcs 
engaging in a war with England Tlic lU prepared and 
inconceivably ill-managed atuck on Greece greatly undernum^ mi 
position at home as well as abroad Had it been well purtieu, tJ,^ 
Italian people might have accepted it as a necessary and practicaJ 
move to consolidate Italy’s power in tlie Medircrrancan ar.d lofcwc 
her greater striking power m the unpopulir w-ar a{,atrJi h; fttsrit 
The whole campaign was so badly done, however, that 
wntted luhans sensed somcilung was wrong even before the 
took the offensive and made Uicir rapid adv^e imo AJbai u, 
when stones of the real situation came tnciJmg b^k j 

mouth, the public was indignant ard bc^an to wcrilcr if l 
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was losing his grip. From the start of the campaign, the Italian 
newspapers had blamed the bad weather for the slowness of the 
advance, but since the attack had begun in bad weather, this hardly 
seemed a plausible alibi. While Reynolds was in Albania, Eleanor 
went to a cocktail party where she talked to a young Foreign Office 
official who seemed very gloomy about the whole affair. When 
Eleanor asked him why the Italians had started a campaign while 
the weather was unfavourable, he replied: 

“Well, we had to invade Greece sometime, so we thought we 
might as well start on the anniversary of the March on Rome.” 

Military considerations had been ignored. A war was started to 
make a Roman holiday for the great Fascist date of October 28. 

Mussolini’s personal popularity suffered further owing to the 
general unpopularity of his allies — the Germans and the Japanese. 
The Germans were personally and actively disliked; the Japanese, 
being individually unknown to most Italians, were distrusted on 
principle because they were Asiatic and sinister. The Italians, like 
most Europeans, were suspicious of Orientals mixing in European 
affairs. Because they didn’t like either their allies or the Fascist 
set-up, the Italian civilian population greatly resented making the 
war sacrifices demanded of them by the Duce. Had they been 
enthusiastic about the war they would have indulged only in the 
■ normal amount of grumbling — such as the English do — but, hating 
the cause of the restrictions almost as much as the restrictions them- 
selves, they became filled with smouldering rebellion. 

On top of all these other grievances came the declaration of war 
against the United States, and II Duce’s unpopularity reached a new 
high. Quite aside from personal ties with America represented by 
blood kinship with the millions of Italo-Americans, most of whom 
maintained correspondence with their Italian relatives, the Italian 
public cotdd not see that any sufficiently important dispute between 
Italy and the United States warranted Mussolini’s striking at the 
United States. The war against England was scarcely poprdar, but 
at least there was the issue of Italy’s need of an exit from the Mediter- 
ranean through either Suez or Gibraltar; but in the case of America 
there was no clash of interests whatsoever — ^so the Italians thought. 
The ideological aim of the war against America as expounded by the 
Fascist press — the crushing of “pluto-democracy” — tiid not appeal 
to them. 

Thus the Duce’s hold on the Italian people diminished almost to 
zero and stories began to get aroimd that he was failing mentally. 
We ourselves felt, on the rare occasions when he made public 
speeches, that he did not have his old fire, and the Italians took this 
as an indication that his control of affairs was slipping. The obvious 
disorder and anarchy in the Fascist war effort, the constant German 
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penetration, and the Duce s obvious mabiliiy to maintain liiiasclf 
on an equal fooung \vith Hitler in hU diplomatic dealing with Ger- 
iMny, were ascribed to the rumouis that Mussolini %sas ccltinc 
sick and old and that his mind had lost its keen edge. Rumowr 
went that he spent fewer ho^ at his desk than formerly. But evtn 
^^en nearly sixty, he was still blatantly active in amorous intrigues. 
The Duce had always had a totoflove alTairs and was proud of them 
as a sign of his lusty virility. He believed that the masses liked and 
admired a colourful Casanova more than a prude in such matters, 
and made promiscuity a Fascist prinaplc. SVhen a woman corre- 
spondent once asked him: 

“What do you do when you wake up in the morning?” he replied: 
“I jump right out of bed, no matter how beautiful the face beside 
me.” 

He set the pace in mulUple amours, and his example was followed 
by his own son-in-law and most of the other party leaders. 

For the past ax years the Duce, in addition to his transient passtotu, 
had a permanent mistress, Clara Petaed, daughter of a doctor. A 
pretty blonde, she was quiet and serious, rather a home body. She 
was said to have borne him at least one child, but .apparently he 
tired of her, for, since we reached the United States, word h.M 
reached us that she had been married oil to a wealthy Milan in- 
dustrialist named Broggi, whom the King, at Mussolini’s request, 
made a marchese. 

From one cause or another, the Duce probably commanded titc 
undivided loyalty of less than ten per cent of the country by the time 
wc left Italy. The remaining ninety per cent were filled with du- 
content over the present and anxiety as to tlic future. /\nd the 
discontented ones included millions wiio were UicmscKes mcmljcn 
of the Fasdst party. Unlike the Nazb in Germany, the onginJ 
Fascists never tried to keep their party exclusive; they made it 
easier to join than not. There was alw.ays, therefore, a large body 
of the Italian public who wore the Fascist emblem as a inaitrr of 
convenience and not from any deep-rooted conviction. 

Yet despite the widespread antagonism to Musjohni's rule, u.«c 
was, wc decided after prolonged discussion and .ina!>jii of the 
matter, little chance of a popular uprising m Italy. For one uurj.*, 
the Italians had never shown themselves to be a rcvoluuomiry people 
by nature. Contrary to popular American conception, they did 
impress us as hot-blooded or inclined to take the long chancel 
as would be necessary for a revolt against .Musso ini. Iktwtca i 
OVRf\ and the Gestapo, it was nearly unjwiub.c lor anu-fAK-»-j 
to plan and carry out the overiluovv of the Duce tejui.e. i — 
tentacles of Uic OVKA spread to every l^m. village, • 

obtaining its information mainly from local gcanp, o . »■ 
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has always been an abundance in Italy. It, was almost impossible 
for a meeting of potential revolutionaries to take place anywhere in 
Italy without an OVRA agent getting to hear about it and then 
checking up as to whether it was a social gathering or something 
more serious. The OVRA seldom resorted to the terroristic methods 
of the Gestapo, but in its haphazard Italian way it was quite 
thorough. 

We saw an example of OVRA work when a Fascist acquaintance 
in good standing with the party went out to a musical caffe with an 
American friend of ours. After much wine-bibbing, the American 
wanted to sing and proceeded to render Tipperary, in which the 
Italian, being also far from sober, joined. Afterward, the Italian 
realized he had been rather indiscreet but did not worry about it 
as he had never been in the caffe before and was consequently not 
known to the management. Within a week, however, the OVRA 
had identified him and called him up for questioning. Sentenced 
to confino, he appealed to some of his influential friends, and the 
judgment was set aside. The OVRA, however, was convinced that 
anyone who would sing a British war song in his cups was secretly 
pro-British and they kept watch on him. About two months later 
they arrested him on some other pretext and this time he staydd 
arrested. The last we heard of him, he was still in jail. 

Italy was also full of Gestapo agents, ostensibly there to watch 
over Germans in Italy, but also keeping an eye on everything else 
that went on. They worked independently of the OVRA, but when 
they discovered evidence against Italians they turned the informa- 
tion over to the Italian police, who made the arrests. ■ 

All this constant watching precludes the hatching of any con- 
spiracies. On the other hand, an unplanned, spontaneous revolt 
is nearly impossible because of the absence of any popular leader. 
The two men who stood the best chance of igniting a spontaneous 
revolution have both died since the war began. They were Italo 
Balbo, who, though a Fascist, did not see eye to eye with Mussolini 
about the German alliance, and the Duke of Aosta, who devoted 
himself to the army and held aloof from politics. 

Badoglio, the only prominent man who was publicly anti-Fascist 
and got away with it for a time, is too old and too cautious. He 
would never risk such an undertaking unless he had at least an 
eighty per cent chance of success, and that he will never have without 
an Anglo-Saxon invasion of Italy. The only other well-known 
military man who is not working with the regime is Graziani, and 
he could not succeed in leading a revolution because, owing to his 
reputation for cruelty and brutality, he does not have either the 
.affection or the trust of most Italians. 

The only kin.d of coup Titat that would have a good chance of 
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success in Italy would be a “palace rcTOlurion”— that is, an amt- 
meat anwng the most prominent Fasdsts to remove Mussolini and 
put another Fascist in his place. In an event of thu bind, the Nadi 
would be tmeertam what attitude to take and probably uould not 
use their troops stationed in Italy as they Mould in the case of a 
popular revolt. The practical results would depend entirely on the 
character of the successor. Xbc three hkehest men ssould be 
Farinacci, Grandi, and Ciano. 

Farinacci, who was the castor-oil administrator in the early da)-* 
of Fascism, is not popular in Italy generally, but very strong in hU 
own dis^ct of Cremona. In intemai politics he is a Fascist extrem- 
ist and in, foreign policies violently pro-Gcnnan. 

Ciano would probably never consent to such a coup d'etat unlcu 
Mussolini were genuinely failing in mind— more than usual. Being 
a very wealthy man, Ciano U inclined to be conservative in regard 
to domestic policies, while in the Ibrcign field he is interested solely 
in extending the power and influence of Italy. In his social life he 
dislikes most Germans and likes most Anglo-Saxons, but tlus would 
not prevent his continiiing the alliance with Germany if that might 
seem most profitable to Italy. His ambitions, however, arc apt to 
outrun Italy’s potentialiUes as a military power, as in the case of the 
ill-starred invasion of Greece. Furthermore, despite his prominence, 
his abilities are not such as to make it likely that his fellow Fascists 
would choose him os the new Duce. Ciano’s strongest claim U that 
MussoUtu wishes Wm as a successor, but the public would never have 
confidence in him. 

Grandi is a mystery man so far as his vievvs on Italian foreign 
policy arc concerned. During the Ethiopian and Spanish wars, 
when he was Italian Ambassador to London, be very ably preseninl 
and promoted the Fascist cause in many a rough-and-luinUc con- 
ference of the powers. In the present war he has occupied a rather 
obscure position, but whether that was from choice or beevuse he 
had incurred the displeasure of the Ducc is uncertain.^ He could 
not have been too much out of favour, because Muswlim ap^inlcd 
him Minister of Justice to speed up the completion of the new 
Fascist law code which w'as finbhed in the fall of ip-ji, after which 
Mussolini look over the Ministry of Justice and Grandi w.vi awigned 
to war service. In regard to Fasdst Intcnial policies he u kwwn 
to be moderate. He is reputed to be both intellectual * 

headed, shrewd polilici.m who has a large following among thought- 
ful Italians. , , , , , 

Pctliaps Giuseppe Dottai, Minbicr of Educauon, siiould l< 
tioned as a possible “dark horse “ Too colourless to U* p 
leader, he is a die-hard Fasebt who spends a gTcat 

thought writing cssaji on the principles of Faicbm. w 
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violent as Farinacci is, he is almost as much of an extremist and, 
being something of a scholar, tries to co-ordinate sound principles of 
economics and statecraft with Fascist fantasies, merging the two into 
a logical-whimsical hodge-podge of political science. His bold 
criticisms of Fascist policies published in his own magazine some- 
times made Italians gasp; but his comments were generally based on 
the fact that principles had been sacrificed to expediency and were 
never criticisms of Fascism per se. It would be hard to predict what 
he would do if a freak of fate were ever to make him the head of 
Italy. 

A list of possible Italian revolutionary leaders would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the royal family. Both Americans and 
English vastly overestimate the personal standing and influence of 
the royal family in Italy. Perhaps it is easier to understand the 
English making this mistake, since they so greatly revere their own 
royalty, but the truth is that Victor Emmanuel and his wife and 
children occupy nothing like so prominent a place in their people’s 
lives as do George VI and his family. Not that the King is disliked 
in Italy — on the contrary, he is very popular — but he is regarded as 
a kindly, patriotic, but not too brilliant old gentleman who could 
never in the world guide Italy through the dangerous shoals of 
contemporary history. 

The ]^ng enjoys the affection of the Italian people, but he himself 
is not without the taint of Fascism. It was his refusal to allow 
martial law to be imposed which made the success of Mussolini’s 
March on Rome possible. Also, there is good reason to believe he 
welcomed the March; he in company with many others was worried 
over the /Social unrest in Italy as manifested by the hundreds of 
strikes and the apparent inability of the government ministers to 
deal with the situation. Many It^ians who did not subscribe to the 
principles of Fascism welcomed Mussolini’s accession to power as 
promising a strong, stable government. During the first weeks of 
the Ethiopian war, the King was reported to have said: 

“No matter what the result, it will strengthen my position. If we 
win, I shall become Emperor of Ethiopia. If we lose, I shall really 
be IQng.” 

The heir to the throne, Umberto, Prince of Piedmont, also is not 
sufficiently a leader to head a rebellion. Handsome and hot- 
headed, as a young man he was restrained only by the urgings of his 
father from taking a publicly anti-Fascist stand, and he held aloof 
from the Fascist campaigns in Ethiopia and Spain. But the passing 
years appear to have cooled his ardour, 'as he is now co-operating 
with the Fascists and holds the post of Inspector of Infantry with the 
rank of full general. He was nominally in charge of the Italian 
offensive against France, which had as one of its objectives the 
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raovery of French Savoy, the land from which hu ro\al hne ibc 
H^c of Savoy, sprang This objective was not attained ' 

The naming of Anaadeo. Duke ofSpoIeto, as King of Croatia was 
another outsmnding ex^ple of co-operauon between the House of 
Savoy and htaohni The royal family is now dehnilely comnimed 
to a policy of Italian impenalism, which means they are committed 
to Fascism and must continue to support II Duce A rovalut led 
revolution, therefore, should be disnussed as not being tsitlun the 
range of practical possibUmcs 

Yet the fact remains that there is a huge Anglo-^Vmcncan fifib 
column m Italy, many rnilhons strong, a great potential source of 
aid to us if we can only find a way to use it It Vtould lx: a blunder 
not to try to harness it up, as to employ it might shorten the w vr and 
save the hves of many British and Amcncan soldicn And these 
fifth columnists would be willing to work for us if we were to ystr 
them help, but they arc not going to nsc up and risk being killed m 
a revolt that does not have at least a scvcnt>*fi\c per cent chance of 
success 


How then can these potential allies be used, and what inducement 
do they need to work actively on our side’ \Vc beheve our theory 
about this IS a sound one because it makes allowance for Uie funda- 
mental Italian aversion to taking big mks 
Capomazza once remarked to Re^molds, "Itali-m babies are tx>m 
with old eyes It 'vvas just a catdi phrase, but it struck us as being 

extremely true, and U explained much in the Italian character wluch 
was difficult for foreigncn to understand 
The Italians arc an extremely old and disillusioned race which 
has already lived through every known phase of human dcaclop- 
ment, includmg triumphs, decadence, and disappointments. Ihcy 
passed thar most decadent penod soon after tliey readied the peak 
of their Renaissance development Now they liavc returned to and 
prefer the simple life They work hard, go to bed early, drink very 
little, smoke very little, come home for dinner, go to church on 
Sunday mornings, and take a stroll in the pork on Sunday after- 
noons Tlicir greatest dissipauons m the overwhelming nu]orit> 
of cases is to go to the movies or liavc their rclauvcs m for a famiN 
fista, where cv cryonc sings and dnnis red wine hvcti m Rome, 
lught clubs were alwav-s wholly dependent on forcij,fi cuimn cn 
their existence— 'IiaUans just didn't catc for them 
But because Itahans prefer the sunplc life does not mean ilve> 
arc siraplc-mmdcd On the contrary, they are fmtr tical/y u^er- 
sophisucatcd and ultra-cymcal kourtcen hurdred of Uvi 
under various conquerors of one race or armihcf ha* tuabed^ax^y 
much oi their idealism Such fi^,hung word* as hUpy ^ 

“democracy," which so sur ^kmcnean blood, leave tut a * w- 
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moved. They are inclined to look out first and foremost for their 
own skins and worry about moral principles afterward. 

Now they are not going to spill their blood for liberty and de- 
mocracy unless they see a seventy-five per cent chance of material 
success. They have become political opportunists. Exhortations 
from America and Britain that the Italians should overthrow the 
Fascist yoke in order to achieve freedom and independence fall upon 
sceptical ears. They want to know just what they are sure of, 
specifically, in return. They are bargaining horse-dealers. We 
believe, however, that the great mass of dicontented Italians, despite 
the lethargy of their political passions, would rise up if Anglo- 
American troops (with accent on the American) should make a 
landing in force, but really in force, in an all-out invasion attempt. 

Why not make our second front in Italy? If the attempt were 
timed to the psychological moment, it would be sensationally 
successful, and the conquest of the peninsula would probably be 
achieved within a few weeks with the help of the local population. 

The advantages of invading Italy rather than some other point in 
Europe are many. For one thing, many parts of the long Italian 
coast-line are not nearly so heavily fortified as the German-occupied 
coasts of France, the Low Countries, and Norway. It would end 
the war in Africa at a 'stroke, since the Axis armies there would be 
cut oflf from their base of supplies. It would mean landing in a 
country where the population was friendly and there would be no 
civilian resistance; where there is even a strong possibility of an army 
revolt in favour of the invaders if the political ground is correctly 
prepared in advance. 

The northern half of Italy would probably offer the most favour- 
able landing spots. Southern Italy and Sicily were already quite 
heavily fortified because, before Greece and Crete were conquered, 
the Fascists feared a British landing attempt in the south. The bulk 
of the 'mechanized troops, tanks, and airplanes that were not sent 
to Libya were concentrated in the south when we left. Most of the 
units of the Italian fleet were also in southern waters, where they 
were constantly engaged in convoy work between Libya and Italy. 

But Mussolini didn’t have enough armament to go around, so he 
was obliged to gamble by leaving the northern coast more or less 
exposed. We believe that up to the summer of 1942 he had here 
only a few coastal batteries, pill-boxes, and a few outmoded fighting 
planes. Most of the soldiers were of second-grade calibre, being 
ordinary infantry without specialist training. Some idea of how 
unprepared the Italians have been for a surprise attack in this region 
can be gained from the fact that a British cruiser once shelled Genoa 
for nearly twenty minutes without opposition from a single Italian 
airplane- or naval imit. All dming the summer of 1941 we heard in 
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Rome stonra of Brimh submanne crew-j landing on Ilalian bcachtj 
to sttetA their legs or get a breath of fresh air Itahan fishermen 
reported their presence to auihonnes, who, however, failed lo act in 
time to capture them 


In gencraJ, the region betweea Genoa and Viarcggio prticnis if'c 
best strategic advantages to an invading force TIic mountains are 
narrower here and, once over them, Anglo- Amcncan troops \>ould 
be able to swarm down the valley of the Po River to the Adnauc. 
Another advantage ofstnUng m the north would be that a wedge of 
Anglo Amcncan occupied temtory across the breadth of Italy would 
cut Italy off from Germany, greatly weakemng any furtlicr Itahan 
resistance Without the Gennans to prod them on, the Itahan 
soldiers would not be inclined to fight very hard against a fnatdly 
enemy, and the Anglo Amcncan fifth columnists would not be 
afraid to revolt against the Fascist regime 
Such an invading force would, of course, have to be prepared to 
resist a terrific German assault from the dirccuon of tlic Brenner 


Pass, but that would certainly be no worse than trying to land oa 
German-held terntory The number of German divisions already 
in Italy would not be enough to stem a large invading force 
Once Italy was in Anglo-Amencan hands, the French and Yugo- 
slavs would probably faaUtate our entrance into their countries and 
thus would begin the reconquest of Europe 
The only possible objecuon to Italy as a second front u us distance 
from Anglo-Amencan bases Convoying the troop and equipment 
to Italian shores would require using a big fleet of naval uiuts m 
order to give them adequate prolecuon Wc believe the numermu 
advantages offset this disadvantage Once a small piece of tcmtor> 
could be seized, transport planes could be used to bnng up fresh 
troops If Libya could be occupied fust it would, of course, greatly 
simplify the invasion of Italy, but it scenu hkcly that waiung 
means waiung too long ^ 

If Italy should be chosen for the second front, il would be demab t 
to change Amcncan propaganda beamed on Italy, lomcv^hal bclore 
the attack is launched Wc franUy don’t think the present an^lc a 
a good one either for Italy or for the occupied European countries 
Without changing our ideals or goals in any waj, wc can preient 
them differently Quite a lot of what v>c say cvcniuaJly icacUr 
Itahan cars— it is amazing how much ^Vn{,lo-American news 
passed around by word of mouth in Italy 
One thing Uiat wc tlunk ^kincnca si ould do u to lay ir^c cmpruKi 
on the role of America and Bniain-bui pariicuUrly Ar^fiea-ia 
tins war. To the long suffering people m die ^Uu-occupted a au- 
mes, the phrase “United Nauons" calls up, lawtvcr ■» 

picture of counuyleis govemmeau v»los< K.emUrJ. -iUr Uri ^ 
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their homelands, are comfortably sitting around in London or 
America, planning to return to power when America and Britain 
win the war for them. Anti-Fascists in Italy, we know, do not take 
these “ghost governments” seriously, and a revolt in their favour is 
unthinkable. But they would revolt, we believe, in the name of 
America and Britain, who represent tangible and real fighting forces. 
The Italian fifth columnists know that the fighting in Europe is 
being done by America, Britain, and Russia, but what they do not 
know is whether, in case of an Anglo-American invasion, they can 
with confidence throw themselves on the mercy of the Americans 
and the English without being afraid that their fate is going to be 
decided by the Russians, Czechs, Poles, Yugoslavs, Norwegians, 
Dutch, and so on. If the Italians think there is the slightest chance 
of this happening, they will not abandon the Duce or the Germans. 

Although Americans at home may not realize it, America is the 
one major power in the world today with a reputation for trying 
always to be both just and humane. The worst Europeans can say 
for us is that we sometimes take wrong attitudes and make a mess of 
things because we do not understand the overseas problems involved, 
and this is sometimes a fair criticism. But despite the abuse that 
has been heaped on America by the controlled Axis press of various 
countries, European people in general give America credit for at 
least trying to do the right thing. This is a precious reputation 
which should be exploited, and its effectiveness should not be 
diminished by our giving too much prominence to the war roles of 
exiled governments. 

The same feeling that the Italians have about this is shared also 
by many of our smaller allies and enemies. They trust us much 
more than they trust each other, for when it comes time to write the 
peace there are a thousand vexing problems which only the utmost 
good-will and patience of America can solve. To name just a few 
of them: Who is going to draw the boundary between Russia and 
Poland? Should Lithuania be reconstituted? If so, what should 
her boundaries with Russia and Poland be? Should the Groats be 
compelled to become a part of Yugoslavia again, whether or not they 
like it? As between two enemy countries, Hungary and Rumania, 
what should the frontier be when both sides claim Transylvania? 
All these countries, friend and foe alike, would feel surer of getting a 
square deal if America had a dominant voice in the matter. The 
psychological effect of this might be a factor in shortening the war, 
which otherwise bids fair to endure for years and years. 

As regards our active allies, Britain and Russia, Britain has a 
reputation for fairness second only to America’s. She is generally 
credited with being just where such a course does not directly con- 
flict with her own interests, and certainly all 
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he trusted not to exact any mass vengeance or lo set up a rcim of 
terror in conquered territory ^ ^ ^ 

Russia IS qiutc a case Without m any way dcprcoaUc? 

the magmficence of the Russian resistance or the incsiunablc \-aluc 
It has had in giving the Anglo-Amcncans a breathing space m which 
to m^e their prcparationSj there is no use cJosi/ig our eyes to the 
fact that the Soviets are profoundiy distrusted throughout Europe 
It IS a waste of breath to tell enemy countnes hie Finland, ffungarj, 
Rumania, and Italy, or fnendl> countries Ide Denmark and France, 
that Nazi occupauon is worse than Soviet occupauon Thc> do not 
believe jt The Bo/sheviis hate bmit up their reputation for terror 
during tiventy years, and we cannot expect them to be washed clean 
of It in a few moniiis just became they hippen to be on the ud- 
of the democracies Qur Italian fifth column will certainly neicr 
revolt if they think Russia will have anything whatsoever to do with 
the occupation The same is true of the peoples of all die simdlcr 
countnes allied to the Axis 


It IS even true of the Germans ihcmscKcs \Se believe that a 
second front will never divert a senous number of troops from the 
Russian front on this account The Germans have tii almou 
morbid dread of the Soviets and think that if the Bobhcvwti ever 
occupy Germany they will wipe out everyone — civdnm as well as 
soldiers If the Germans ever believe tliey arc hopelessly bcuco, 
they wii try to hold the Russian line at a!) costs and let the i\incn> 
cans and English occupy their country 
Besides taking an incftccuvc line i« talking of the United Naliom 
rather than of the United States, we think liic American pubhciils 
should also go warily in the importance and support they 
personalities m die exiled governments Several rulers and leader* 
who arc today being honued by the /Vmcncan public vxe far hum 
being considered heroes at home TTic attitude of the people of tU 
occupied countries toward dicir overseas govemmems i> U>ui d ii 
be aficctcd by human nature These people are endunng icrnUe 
oppression and privation and arc inclined, therefore, to resent that 
thar leaders were able to escape and that they vsefc (eft beluod 
Their preferred leaders arc the ones on the spot, Icadin.? mbvctwve 
moicmeats agajnst tbnr conquerors and shoring the haidihip* 
their fellow alizcns Their names arc not known to the Aiiiftitan 
and Bnush publics, maybe arc not known ev cn to the a *‘1 

finush Lovcmmcnis fhcir only protection Ucs in coTp^etc ai-j- 
nymuty But Americans jliould rcaUic that when tic war u ovt/ 

tlieselcaderswillbediBicuJttobrttthasidcmDvourt^rd e 

now enjoying the hojpiuliiy of Lngtind and AwieruJ 
FoIIovMng the example of the exiled tlhed 
rascsi Italians m North and booth An ervea lave held 
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ings and have endeavoured to set up a sort of committee to work 
for a liberated Italy. It is obvious that such a movement, if organ- 
ized on a sound basis, might prove most useful to the American 
Government as forming a liaison body between America and 
potential revolutionaries in Italy. The sincerity of most of these 
Italians in their adherence to the democratic cause is beyond doubt 
since many of them chose self-imposed exile rather than living under 
Mussolini’s regime. Naturally they are interested in trying to save 
Italy from suffering too gready after the military defeat she is slated 
to receive at the hands of America and America’s allies, but that 
does not mean that they will work for our cause any less whole- 
heartedly. 

Organizing this anti-Fascist Italian movement on a sound basis, 
however, docs not mean setting up a puppet Italian Government 
which will be ready to move into Italy with American troops. 
Indeed, to encourage the creation of any such government would 
mean to encourage the founders of the movement to engage in 
internal politics instead of attending to the business at hand — the 
winning of the war and the part they should play in it. Further- 
more, the setdng-up of such a post-war Italian Government to be 
imposed upon Italy by her conquerors is not going to encourage our 
Italian fifth columnists in Italy to work for us. They will not revolt 
if they think they will not be allowed to choose their own rulers. 

There is also, of course, the possibility that Mussolini himself will 
want to break away from Germany, taking the whole nadon with 
him. Such a course seems outside the realm of political probabili- 
ties, however, -because Mussolini liimself inidated the pro-German 
policy and has since insisted that it be followed with one hundred 
per cent thoroughness. He has risked everything on a single throw 
of the dice, and to retract would mean admitting that he had made 
a gigandc error in judgment that has cost Italy tens of thousands of 
lives and threatens to ruin her economically. He could never turn 
such a diplomatic somersault and hope to condnue as dictator 
of Italy. 

In the midst of the emotional upheavals of war, it is hard to assess 
what Mussolini’s place in history will be when research workers 
centuries hence make a cold and impartial appraisal of him. They 
will certainly divide his dictatorship into two parts. The first 
period of about twelve years was marked by his collaboration with 
the democradc powers of Europe, including France and England, 
who had been Italy’s allies in World War I. Although he stifled 
all internal opposition during this period, he did carry out a social 
programme that was good: it included child and maternity welfare, 
social security for workers,' housing and reclamation schemes, general 
improvement of sanitation, water-power projects and agrarian 
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rrform of all lands Much of hu programme had alreadi been 
adopted by democrauc countnes m igjs, and the remainder of 
them are now in force in democratic countries today 
The second part of his regime began in 193 uhen he planned 
the invasion of Abyssinia the following >car From then on he 
be^mc a menace to \sorld peace He dropped hisdomcsticrcfoma 
and wncentrated on building up a \sar machine for conquest He 
abandoned Italy’s former allies and jomed up with Hiller, with 
whom he founded the Rome-Bcrlin Axis in the hope of extending 
Italy s frontiers m £urope and Alnca But the /Vxis proved a 
boomerang, and Mussolini has since found that coliabonuon wth 
the Germans meant loss of Italian independence and a dinunisluog 
of his own potNcr in his own country 
The people in Italy today arc against him They arc anxious to 
overthrow him They accuse him of two grave crimes first, he 
crushed democracy in Italy, and second, he lined up Italy with 
Nazi Germany 


The Italian people are right, and vse should encourage them to 
revolt at the opportune time and join our side, but not \>iih the 
inducement of complete forgiveness As Secretary of State Hull h« 
said, democracy is sometiung that must be worked for and stru;:g!eJ 
for This die Italian people failed to do, and thu failure must stand 
as a black mark against them But one Uung is clear m this con* 
fused situation the Italian people have more to hope for by coming 
over to the side of America and Bntam than they have by conunmng 
their alUance with Germany, and many of them realize it 

We had formulated all these ideas aboard the Drotlni-iLlm^ and 
It was as well we did, for we had hide time tor*irununxuon nficr we 
arrived in Arocncal We had been away from the Umted States 
long enough to have forgotten die whirhvand pace of dicsc ihotcSi 

We had planned to take a vacation and get the full savour of our 
homeland again, but the moment we stepped olT the cxcIuiioC >1 ip 
in Jersey City on June i, 1942, we were swept up into a round of 
activity which included radio broadcasts, lectures, aft«rr*dinDcr 
speeches, and interviews both with die press and with governmccc 
rcprcscntauvcs 

After dircc weeks, the whirlwind died down and we lud a 
to look about us We were surprised to see practically no cha 
in the Amcncan way of living since we had left New Yotk ns 
before The war cflbrt had not cost us the freedom of iiK-cch a -i 
liberty that die Axis press lud alv>a>» said il would \Se 
Uiat America at war was rnucli ihe same as u v-ai u j*iraee 
were shocked at first at the hghtncsi of attitude tlut n-wiy <J 
took toward the gnin future m store for ilui country, hut wr rea^.f J 
that, widiout hearing the guns slioouig and LomU faii'-a*. d 
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dilBcult to be realistic. In fact, we have since concluded that too 
much grimness at this early stage of the war would be theatrical. 
We believe tliat if the American people just carry on as they are now 
doing, adapting themselves to every new sacrifice that must be 
borne, there is no need to worry about the outcome of the war. 
America is bound to win if it just remains American. 

Ideals are not so much ballast to be tossed overboard in a storm. 
After seeing how that was done in Axis Europe, we have only one 
modest word of advice: cling to the American way of life and Ameri- 
can democratic principles as far :is it is possible to do so without 
impairing the war effort. 

If we hold to our ideals of liberty and democracy, we believe that 
the greatest fifth column in the history of the world will rise up to 
revolt against their masters in Europe and welcome our inv^ion. 
But let’s make that invasion as American as possible. 



